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M pce x, 


To; His Gah A x€ 


| aeolian Sell Rat Gated Sead Mba a al 
Duke of Ancafter and Keffeven, 


Hereditary Lord Great Chamberlain of 
EENEG ERON, DCO, HCO. 


May it pleafe your Grace, 


ig (ae accept of this attempt to illuftrate 
one of the nobleft antiquities now left 
upon earth. lam confident your Grace will 
not diflike it, either becaufe it is a religious 
antiquity, or becaufe it belongs to our own 
country. 

A Your 


DEDICATION. 


Your Grace beft fhews your regard to reli- 
gion, by a conftant attendance on its duties, 
in the fervice of the church; and by a regu- 
lar practice of its precepts, in their whole 
extent. And as you are juftly fenfible, the 
foundation of religion refts on a careful obfer- 
vance of the fabbath: you not only ftudy to 
encourage it, by your own great example; 
but likewife difcountenance, that too fafhi- 
onable cuftom of travelling on fundays, and 
other profanations thereof: which are the 
{ure root of national corruption, the fure 
prefage of national ruin. 


Nor are your Grace’s virtues more confpi- 
cuous, in your religious and moral character, 
than in the love of your country. This you 
inherit with the blood that runs in your veins; 
this you derive from an immemorial feries of 
noble anceftors, renowned in our annals, for 
their fteady allegiance to the fovereign power; 
for their vigor in fupport of the conftitution 
both in church and ftate; that have often 

hazarded 


DEDICATION. 
hazarded and ruined their fortunes, and 
poured out their blood, in its defence. I 
might inftance particularly, the great part 
they bore in the Reformation, the Reftora- 
tion and the Revolution. 


After the honour I have enjoyed of having 
been long known to your Grace: I could en- 
large upon the amiable qualities of your pri- 
vate life, your domeftic and focial virtues, 
your humane and beneficent difpofition to all 
around you, friends or dependants, or thofe 
of your own family. With truth I might fay, 
that you never refufed to ferve any perfon 
that applied to you, where it was in your 
power: that you never knowingly did an un- 
kind, an injurious thing to any perfon: that 
no one ever withdrew griev'd from your pre- 
fence. I can fafely affirm, and fear no con- 
tradiction, that juftice, honour and honefty 
are fome of the real jewels, that adorn your 
Grace's coronet. And they, at this time of 
day, receive a feafonable luftre, from your 
high ftation, and illuftrious birth. 

But 


DEDICATION. 


But the agreablenefs of the fubject infenfi- 
bly drew me from my main purpofe, which 
was to make this publick acknowledgment, of 
the great favours your Grace has confer'd 
upon me: and to beg leave to profefs myfelf, 


May it pleafe your Grace, 
Your Grace's moft humble, 


And moft devoted fervant, 


Fat. 1. 1739-40. 


William Stukeley, 


Boe Ae 


Jew years ago I fpent fome time every fiummer in viewing, meafuring, 
and confidering the works of the ancient Druids in our Iland ; £ mean 
thofe remarkable circles of Stones which we Jind all over 


: the kingdom, 
~ many of which I have feen, but of many more I have had accounts. 
Their greatnefs and number aftonifh'd me, nor need I be afraid to Jay, their beauty 
and defign, as well as antiquity, drew my particular attention. I could not help 
carrying my inquiries about them as far as I was able. My fludies this way have 
produc’d a vaft quantity of drawings and writing, which confider'd as an intire 
work, may thus be intitled, 


WattlerGhalae (rtp 1-Sae Au Ly. 


OF Rs 
A Chronological HIS TORY 
ee ie ie = WD. 


Origin and Progrefs of true Religion, and of Idolatry. 


The parts of which the whole is composd are thefe : 


I. Canon Mofaice Chronologie, or the year of Motes fettled, by which be 
reckons time in the hiftory of the old world; the time of the year fix’d when cre- 
ation was begun. This is done in a new manner, ‘and becomes an intire Siftem of 
chronology from the creation to the Exodus, and is exemplified by many particular 
Kalendars of the moft remarkable tranfactions ; which are proofs of the truth of 
the Canon. There are interfperfed a great many aftronomical and bhiftorical illu- 

ftrations of the facred pages, particularly Sanchoniathon’s genealogies, and Ma- 
nethon’s Egyptian Dynajfties, are applied in a new Method to the hiftory and 
chronology of the Scriptures. 


Hl. Melchifedec, or a delineation of the firft and patriarchal religion, from 
the beft light we can gather in the facred hiftory ; and from the moft ancient hea- 
then cuftoms, which were remains of that religion. In this Treatife it is (hewn, 
that the firft religion was no other than Chriftianity, the Mofaic difpenfation, as 
a veil, intervening; that all mankind from the creation had a knowledge of the 


plurality of perfons in the Deity. 


Ill. Of the myfteries of the ancients, one of the firft deviations from true reli- 
gion, to idolatry ; this is chiefly purfu'd in an explication of the famous table of 
Ifis, or Bembin-tabk, publifh’d dy Pignorius, Kircher, &c. wherein that know- 


ledge which the ancients had concerning the true nature of the Deity, is further 
explain d, 


(a) We A dif: 


PREFACE. 


WV. A difcourfe on the hieroglyphic learning of the ancients, and of the origin of 
the alphabet of letters. Very many hieroglyphic monuments of the Egyptians an 
explain'd, more efpecialty thofe that relate to their true notions of the perfons in the 
Deity. The time and refe of the alphabet of letters 1s deduc’d Jrom @ new founda- 
tion. The prefent /quare Hebrew charatters are fhewn to be the primitive idea of 
letters, from whence all others are deriv d. W hence the idea of every letter was 
taken? an explication of all the old Webrew coms with Samaritan characfers. 


V. The patriarchal hiftory, particularly of Abraham, 1s largely pur fied ; and 
the deduction of the Phoenician colony into the land of Britain, about or foon after 
his time ; whence the origin of the Druids, of their Religion and writing ; they 
brought the patriarchal Religion along with them, and fome knowledge of fymbols 
or hieroglyphics, like thofe of the ancient Egyptians ; they had the notion and ev= 
pectation of the Meffiah, and of the time of the year when he was to be born, of his 


office and death. 


VI. Of the Temples of the Druids in Britain, their religious rites, orders, fa- 
crifices, groves, tombs, their curtus’s, places of fports and exercifes, &c. particu- 
larly an ample and accurate defeription of that fiupendous temple of theirs at 
Abury iz North Wilthhire, the mo/t augu/t work at this day upon the globe of the 
earth; with many prints of ground-plots, views and admeafirements of all its 
parts; of their manner of fepulture; an account of my digging into many of their 
barrows and tumuli, wth drawings of them, &c. 


VIL. Of the celebrated Stonehenge, another Temple of theirs, with prints of 
that work; an account of the barrows I dug up, and what was difcover'd in them 3 
of the knowledge the Druids had of the magnetical compafs, and conjectures of the 
particular times when thefe works were made, long before Cefar arriv'd im Britain. 


I propofe to publifh thefe two fir, and proceed to the fpeculative parts after- 
wards; referving them, God willing, to the maturer time of my life. 

My intent is (befides preferving the memory of thefe extraordinary monuments, 
fo much to the honour of our country, now in great danger of ruin) to promote, as 
much as I am able, the knowledge and practice of ancient and true Religion; to 
revive in the minds of the learned the fpirit of Chriftianity, nearly as old as the 
Creation, which is now languifhing among us; to reftore the firft and great Idea of 
the Deity, who has carry on the fame regular and golden chain of Religton from 
the beginning to this day; to warm our hearts into that true fenfe of Religion, 
avhich keeps the medium between ignorant fiperftition and learned free-thinking, 
between flovenly fanaticifin and popifh pageantry, between enthufiajin and the ra- 
tional worfbip of God, which is no where upon earth done, in my judgment, better 
than in the Church of England. And feeing a fpirit of Scepticifm bas of late 
become fo fafbionable and audacious as to ftrike at the fundamentals of all revela- 
tion, I have endeavoured to trace it back to the fountain of Divimity, whence it 
flows; and fhew that Religion is one fiftem as old as the world, and that 1s the 
Chriftian Religion; that God did not leave the rational part of his creation, like 
the colony of an ant-hill, with no other guide than inftinct, but proportiond bis 
difcovertes to the age of the world, to the learning, wifdom, and experience of it; 
as awife parent does now to his children. I fhall fhew likewife, that our prede- 
ceffors, the Druids of Britain, tho’ left in the extreme/t weft to the improvement of 
their own thoughts, yet advane'd their inquiries, under all difadvantages, to fich 
heights, as fhould make our moderns afham’d, to wink in the fun-fhine of learning 
and religion. And we may with reafon conclude, there was fomewbat very ex- 
traordinary in thofe principles, which prompted them to fuch a noble fpirit as pro~ 
duced thefe works, fill vifible with us, which for grandeur, fimplicity and anti- 
guity, exceed any of the European WOUMET Se J That 


PREFACE. 


That the doctrines and works of the Druids have hitherto been fo little confiders 
ed (fince authors only tranfcribe from one to another, the few remaining {craps to 
be found in clafic writers) was an incentive to me likewife in the following at« 
tempt, and at the fame time it pleads for me, and befpeaks the reader’s favour. 
I want likewtfe the great advantages to be had from a knowledge of the remaining 
Celtic languages, books, manufcripts, and hiftory, the Cornifh, Welth, Irith, 
Highland, &c. the chief repofitory now of their doctrines and cuftoms ; fo that in 
my own opinion I may very well fay with the poet, 


Interea Dryadum filvas & faxa fequamur 
Intactas, tua Mecenas haud mollia jufla. Virgil. 


And tho there has been of late a large volume publifh'd on the _fubject of Stone- 
henge, yet we may well fay there has nothing been wrote upon the fibject. Nor 
have I any other notion of this performance, than that it 1s as a jirft attempt to 
fay fomething upon thofe famous philofophers and priefts the Druids, who are never 
Spoken of in antiquity but with a note of admiration; and are akways rank d with 
the Magi of the Perfians, the gymnofophifis of the Indians, the prophets and bie- 
rophants of the Egyptians, and thofe fort of patriarchal priefts, whofe orders com- 
menc'd before idolatry began; from whom the Pythagoreans, Platonifts, and Greek 
philofophers learn’d the beft things they knew. To clear away rubbifh, and lay a 
foundation only, in this difficult and obfcure work, 1s doing fomewhat. The method 
of writing which I have chofe is a aiffufive one, not pretending to a formal and 
fff [cholaftic proof of every thing I fay, which would be odious and irkfome to the 
reader, as well as myfelf. The knowledge I have acquired in thefe matters, was 
from examining and fludying their works ; the proofs are deriv d from diftant and 
different topicks, and it would be very inconvenient to marfbal them /yllogiftically 
in a work of this nature; the proof refults from the intire work; in all matters of 
fo great antiquity it muft be found out by the reader ; and to one that has proper 
fagacity and judgment, conviction will fieal upon him infenfibly, if I am not mif- 
taken; and he will own the evidence in general, is as ftrong as the nature of the 
fubjed will bear, or requires. 
It was very difagreeable to me that Iwas forced to combat againft a book pub- 
hjf’d in the name of the celebrated Inigo Jones, for whofe memory I have the 
greateft regard. I wonder the publifher of that work did not think of avery eafy 
method to convince himfelf that he was in anerror. If Stonehenge 7s a Roman 
work, it was certainly built by the Roman fcale ; had be reduc’d his own meafures 
to that ftandard, he would have feen the abfurdity of his opinion ; for we cannot 
think that a temple, or elegant building, as he would have it, fhould not fhew tts 
founders by the fcale on which it 1s form’d; they are all fractions in the Roman 
feale, undoubted evidence that the Romans had no hand in it. For there is no 
meaning, no defign in the choice of the meafures, neither in general nor particu- 
lar ; a thing unworthy of a great architect, or a great defign. But it appears 
very evident to me, that Inigo Jones had little or no part in that work, efpecially 
as it is moulded at prefent ; and I think I have reafon to be of opinion that he never 
drew the defigns therein publifhed, becaufe I fhould be unwilling to fay he knowingly 
fabffied them. I have very much fhortened what Ihad to fay againjt that book, 
becaufe I have no love for wrangling, and barely mention'd what was neceffary, 
that the reader may have a true notion of this noble antiquity. 
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STONEHENGE 
A WORK. of the 
Britih PDzuins 


DESCRIB’D. 


C.F ASE Tt 


Of the Situation of Stonehenge i general. That it was a temple of 
the Druids, of the patriarchal mode, who were a moft ancient 
oriental colony. In later times, the Belge from the continent, 
conquer d this country from them. Whence thefe frones were 
brought 2? Of their nature, magnitude, weight. Of the mea~ 
fure of the Druids, the ancient Hebrew cubit, and its propor- 
tion to the Englith foot. 


EQ HE Wiltfbire downs, or Salifbury plain, (as commonly call’d) for 
extent and beauty, is, without controverfy, one of the moft delight- 
ful parts of Britain. But of late years great encroachments have 
been made upon it by the plough, which threatens the ruin of this 
fine champain, and of all the monuments of antiquity thereabouts. Monu- 
ments, we can fcarce fay, whether more wonderful in themfelves, more ob- 
ferv'd, or lefs underftood! among them, Stonehenge has been eminent from the 
remoteft ages, tho’ ’tis not the greateft, moft confiderable, or moft ancient. 
But ’tis my intent to begin my difcourfe from it, becaufe the lateft, and from 
thence proceed upwards in our inquiries, about the times and authors of thefe 
ftupendous works, the temples of the Druids in our Ifland: for I cannot doubt 
that Stonehenge was fuch, The idea we conceive of the diftance of time, when 
thefe kind of works were made, cannot be ill-form’d, if we confider, that the 
utmott accounts of ’em we have in writing, are from the Britons, the remains 
of the people who lived here, at the time of the Roman invafion. ‘This is men- 
tion’d in fome manuferipts of Ninnius before the Saxons and Danes came over. 
And the oldeft Britons {peak of this only by tradition, far above all memorial. 
They wonder’d at Stonebenge then, and were as far to feek about the founders 
and intent of it, as wenow. ‘They have recourfe to magic, as is ufual, when 
they would account for any thing feemingly fo much above human power, to 
accomplith. They tell us; thefe {tones of immenfe bulk were brought from a 
plain, in the middle of Ireland, and the like. Which reports give us ohly no 
obfcure hint of their true authors, the Druids, who were fam’d for magic, 


and 


Tas. I. 


STONEHENGE 


ee do into Ireland, in the time of the Romans. There they built 
answer? daven aide or their brethren had built before ; till Chriftianity » fo 
which the greateft and pureft part of their own do¢trine was akin, foon put 
an end to their polity, which the Roman arms could not do. And they em- 
brac’d that religion, to which their own opinions and rites had fo direct a ten- 
dency. This is the fentiment of Orzgen on Exekiel tv. And ’tis fufficiently 
evident, if we confider, that the firft planters of Chriftianity in Ireland, im- 
mediately converted the whole ifland, without fo much as the blood of one 
martyr. Nay, the Druids themfelves, at that time.the only national priefts, 
embraced it readily, and fome of them were very zealous preachers of it, and 
effectual converters of others. For inftance, the great Columbanus himfelf was 
a Druid: the apoftle of Ireland, Cornwall, Sc. We need not be furpriz’d at 
this, when we affert, that there is very much reafon to believe, thefe famous 
philofophic priefts came hither, asa Phanictan colony, in the very earlieft 
times, even as foon as Zyre was founded: during the life of the patriarch 
Abraham, or very foon after. Therefore they brought along with them the 
patriarchal religion, which was fo extremely like Chriftianity, that in effe@ it 
differ'd from it only in this; they believed in a Meffiah who was to come into 
the world, as we believe in him that is come, F urther, they came from that 
very country where Abraham liv'd, his fons and grandfons ; a family God ah 
mighty had feparated from the grofs of mankind, to ftifle the feeds of idola- 
try; a mighty prince, and preacher of righteoufnefs, And tho the memoirs 
of our Druids are extremely fhort, yet we can very evidently difcover from 
them, that the Druids were of Asraham’s religion intirely, at leaft in the ear- 
lieft times, and worthipp’d the fupreme Being in the fame manner as he did, 
and probably according to his example, or the example of his and their com- 
mon anceftors. 

All this I hall prove, in the purfuit of this work. But before We come to 
{peculation, intend to give an exact defcription of their feveral temples, and the 
like works; for fuch will be a good foundation for us to build upon.- . That 
we may proceed from things evident and more known, to thofe lef known, 
and which we defign to make evident, as well as we-are able, and the nature 
of it will permit. A matter fo immers’d in the dark mitt of time, where very 
few fcatter’d traces remain, muft needs befpeak the reader’s candor. ‘The dig- 
nity of the fubject will excufe my boldnef in attempting one fo difficult. And 
however I fucceed in accounting for thefe wonderful works ; at leaft, I thall be 
inftrumental in preferving their memory, in giving juft drawings of them, 

Stonehenge, by the extravagant grandeur of the work, has attracted the eyes 
and admiration of all ages. After the reformation, upon the revival of learning 
among us, the curious began to confider it more intimately, I cannot fay fuc- 
cefsfully. Mr. Camden rofe as the fun of antiquity, that put out former lights, 
and, like Ce/ar, affrights all that value a reputation, from attempting any thing 
in his way. His great {kill in Roman learning, and our Englifh hiftory, only 
enabled him to be, as it were, filent on Stonehenge. He faw with excellent 
judgment, that neither Roman nor Engh had place there, or could ferve to iJ. 
luftrate it. He writes modeftly, as his manner was; “ Of thefe things I am 
“not able fo much to give an accurate account, as mightily to grieve, that 
“ the founders of this noble monument cannot be trac’d out.” He could not 
perfuade himéelf that either Romans, Saxons or Danes had any hand in it. And 
as for his reprefentation of it in picture, I verily believe, it was drawn only 
from fancy or memory, or by fome engraver from his oral defcription. 4. D, 
1620, king Sames i, being at the earl of Pembrohe's feat at Wilton, and agreea~ 
bly furpriz’d with the fight of Stonehenge, confulted the famous archite& Iniga 
Jones, upon it ; thinking it a matter in his way. This great man, who de 
tervedly may be ftiled the Engh{p Vitruvius, gave his opinion of it, as a Re- 
mar work ; and left, I fuppofe, fome few indigefted' notes in “writing there- 

upon, 
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upon. From which his fon-in-law fohn Webb compos'd an intire treatife, en. 
deavouring to prove it. But they that are acquainted with Roman architeCture, 
or have confider’d Stonehenge, muft needs be of a different opinion, And as 
my Lord Bifhop of London well obferves, in his notes on Camden, “it cannot be 
** fafe to clofe with Mr. ones, tho’ his book otherwife be a learned and ingeni- 
* ous piece.” Inigo “fones lived 30 years after this, and yet Mr. Webb makes an 
apology for his work, “that if he had furviv’d to have done it, with his own 
“ hand, it would have been better.” But ’tis very reafonably believ’d, that tho’ 
Inigo ones was an extraordinary genius in architeéture, yet he wanted many 
qualifications for an author, efpecially in fuch a work as Stonehenge, Tis my 
opinion, that had his architectonic fkill been united to Mr. Camden’s learning, 
he could never have demonftrated Stonehenge to be a Roman work. After- 
wards, Dr. Charlton publith’d a piece againft Webd’s performance, and certain- 
ly has faid enough to overthrow it, tho’ he could not with equal fuccefs efta- 
blifh his own opinion, that it was the work of the Danes. Whereas Olaus Wor- 
mius finds no fuch monuments among the Gothic nations: which, as Mr. To- 
land obferves, is anfwer fufficient to his allegation. Webb anfwer'd the Doétor’s 
book, and by turns effectually demolifh’d his opinion, but could not ftill vin- 
dicate his own. Yet from all their difputations, no fpark was ftruck, towards 
a difcovery of the real truth. What is the worit part in both performances of 
Mr. Webb, his reprefentation of the real monument in his drawings, is fictiti- 
ous. And, as Mr. Aubry rightly obferves, ‘in endeavouring to retrieve a piece of 
“¢ architecture in V7truvius, he abutes the reader with a falfe reprefentation of the 
*« whole.” It requires no great pains to prove this, nor need we take much time 
to be fatisfy’d in it: the work is ftill extant. As foon as a judicious eye comes 
upon the fpot, we difcern that Webé’s equilateral triangles forming the cell are 
fancies: his three entrances acrofs the ditch are fo too; and that he has turn’d 
the cell a fixth part from its true fituation, to favour his imaginary hypothefis. 
But ’tis again{ft my inclination to find fault with the labours of others, nor do 
I thereby feek to bribe the reader in my own favour. I had a great pleafure for 
feveral years together, in viewing and examining thefe noble remains of our 
anceftors. What 1 wrote about them, was for my private amufement, and that 
of friends. And I publifh them only for the honour of my country, and in 
hopes that fuch a publication will not be unferviceable to religion; which is 
my ultimate view. . 

Tho’ Stonehenge be the proudeft fingularity of this fort, in the world, as far 
as we know: yet there are fo many others, manifeftly form’d upon the fame, 
or kindred defign, by the fame meafure, and for the fame purpofe, all over the 
Britanic ifles; that we can have no room to doubt of their being made by the 
fame people, and that by direction of the Brit/h Druids. There are innume- 
rable, from the land’s end in Cornwall, to the utmoft northern promontory in 
Scotland, where the Roman power never reach’d. ‘They are to be found in all 
the iflands between Scot/and and Ireland, ile of Man, all the Orkney iflands, 
&c. and numerous in Jre/and itfelf. And there is no pretence, as far as I can 
fee, for any other perfons or nations being the founders of them. They are 
circles of ftones, generally rude, of different diameters, upon elevated ground, 
barren, open heaths and downs; chiefly made of ftones taken from the fur- 
face of the ground. There are no remembrances of the founders, any other 
than an uninterrupted tradition of their being facred; that there is medicinal 
virtue in them; that they were made by the Jri/h; that they were brought 
from Afric; that they were high-places of worfhip; fanctuaries; bowing, ado- 
ring places; and what names they commonly have, intimate the fame thing. 
And in many places the exprefs remembrance and name of Druids remain, 
and the people bury their dead in or near them to this day, thinking them ho- 
ly ground. Mr. Zoland in his hiftory of the Druids, p. 23. tells us, “ In 


“ Gealcofa’s mount in Inifoen in the county of Dunegal, a Druidefs of that 
ty * name 


TAB. 
XXXIV. 


STONEHENGE 
te pare lived: it fienifies white-lege’d, according to the ancient manner in 
§ Pana i that hill is hee grave and her temple, being a fort of di- 
« minutive Stonehenge, which the old Irifh, at this day, dare not any way 
‘© profane.” Many inftances of this fort, of all thefe particulars, we have in 
HE ifland: particularly the temple on Temple-downs by Abury. Whatever is 
dug up in or near thefe works are manifeftly remains of the Druid times; urns, 
bones, ornaments of amber, olafs beads, {nake-{ftones, amulets, celts, flint- 
hatchets, arrow-heads, and fuch things as befpeak the rudeft ages, the utmoft 
antiquity, moft early plantations of people that came into our ifland, foon af- 
ter Noab’s flood. Ihave all the reafon in the world to believe them an orien- 
tal colony of Phenicians; at leaft that fuch a one came upon the firft Celtic 
plantation of people here: which reafons will appear in the progrefs of this 
difcourfe. I fuppofe in matters of fuch extraordinary antiquity, it would be 
abfurd to fet about a formal demonftration; and thofe readers would be alto- 
eether unreafonable, that expect we prove every fact here, as they would do 
by living witnefles, before a court of judicature. When all is confider’d, that 
I have put together on this affair, a judicious perfon, I prefume, will agree, I 
have made the matter fufficiently evident, and as much as the nature of things 
uires. 

rye the times juft preceding the coming of the Romans into Britain, the Bel- 
ge, a moft powerful colony from the Ga/ic continent, had firmly feated 
themfelves all over the country, where Stonehenge is fituate, quite to the fou- 
thern fea; taking in the fouth part of Wait/bire, and all Dorfet/hire. Wilt- 
fire has its name from the river Willy, which in Wel/h is wy, in Latin, va- 
gire, from its noife. A river of like name in Northamptonfhire. Upon the 
former river at Wilton, probably liv’d the Carvilius, one of the four kings 
that fought Fuius Cajar, the picture of whofe zwmulus we have given towards 
the end. The Belge came into Britain upon the fouth, as other Ce/fzc nations 
before had fix’d themfelves from the eaft, Kent, the Thames, &c. fuch as the 
Cantii, Segontiact, Atrebates, &c. fo that in Cefar’s time, all the fouth and 
eaft parts of Britain were difpoffefs'd of their original inhabitants, and peopled’ 
from the continent: and this very work of Stonehenge was in the hands of the 
Belge, who built it not. In my ztinerarium curiofum, p. 181. I obfervd no 
lefs than four fucceflive boundary ditches here, from the fouthern fhore ; which 
with good reafon, I fuppos’d, were made by the Belyw, as they conquer’d the 
country by degrees, from the aboriginal inhabitants. ‘This fhews, they mutt 
have been a long while about it, that the Brztons difputed every inch of ground 
with them, and that for two reafons; as well becaufe of the extraordinary 
beauty and goodnefs of the country, as fighting pro aris & foczs for their great 
temple of Stonehenge: not to fpeak of that other greater temple, a little more 
northward, at Abury. The Segontiaci had got Hamp/fbire, to the eaft of 
them, before, as far as the Colinburn river, and the Atrebates, Berk/bire. The 
firft ditch runs between the river of Blandford, formerly Alauna, and the ri- 
ver of Bere, the piddle in Dorfet/bire, two or three miles fouth of it. 
The fecond runs to the north of Cranborn chafe, upon the edge of Wilt/hire, 
by Pentridg: it divides the counties of Dor/et and Wilts. The third is confpi- 
cuous upon Salz/bury plain, as we pafs from Wilton to Stonehenge, about the 
two-mile ftone, north of Wilton: it is drawn between the river von and the 
Willy, trom Dornford to Newton. The fourth is the more famous Wan/dike, 
of great extent. Gzwaban in old Britifh fignifies feparatio, diftinétio guahanu 
Jeperare, and that undoubtedly gave name to the ditch. The method of all 
thefe ditches, is, to take the northern edge of a ridge of hills, which is al- 
ways fteep ; the bank is on the fouth fide. And in my itinerary, p. 134. I 
fhow’d a moft evident demonftration, that it was made before the time of the 
Romans, in the paflage of the Roman road down Runway hill. Tas. I. 
Wanfdike is the laf advane’d poft of the Belge northwards, and that it was 
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made after Stonehenge was built, is plain, becaufe the ftones that compofe the 
work, were brought from Marlborough downs in north Wik/ire, beyond the 
dike; and as then in an enemy’s country. And moft probably it was built be- 
fore the Belge fet footing in Britain, becaufe of the great number of barrows 
or fepulchral tumuli about it, which, no doubt, were made for the burial of 
kings and great men. 

The ftones of which Stonehenge is compos'd, beyond any controvérly, camé 
from thofe called the gray weathers, upon Marlborough downs near Abury ; 
where is that other moft wonderful work of this fort, which I fhall defcribe 
in my next volume. This is 15 or 16 miles off. All the greater {tones are of 
that fort, except the altar, which is of a ftill harder, as defign’d to refit fire. 
The pyramidals likewife are of a different fort, and much harder than the retft, 
like thofe of that other Druid temple call’d the Weddings, at Stanton-drew in 
Somerfetfhire. Dr. Halley was at Stonehenge in the year 1720, and brought a 
piece of it to the Royal Society. I examin’d it with a microfcope. “Tis a 
compofition of cryftals of red, green and white colours, cemented together by 
nature’s art, with opake granules of flinty or ftony matter. The Doctor ob- 
ferv'd from the general wear of the weather upon the ftones, that the work mutt 
be of an extraordinary antiquity, and for ought he knew, 2 or 3000 yeais old. 
But had the Dodtor been at Abury, which is made of the fame {tones, he might 
well from the like argumentation conelude, that work as old again as Stonehenge, 
at leaft much older, and I verily believe it. Neverthelefs the current of fo ma- 
ny ages has been more merciful to Stonehenge, than the infolenée of rapacious 
hands, (befides the general faccage brought upon the work of old) by the un- 
accountable folly of mankind, in breaking pieces off with great hammers. 
This deteftable practice arofe from the filly notion of the {tones being fa¢titious. 
But, ‘alas! it would be a greater wonder to make them by art, than to carry 
them 16 miles by art and ftrength; and thofe people muft be inexcufable, 
that deface the monument for fo trifling a fancy. Another argument of vulgar 
incogitancy, is, that all the wonder of the work confifts, in the difficulty of 
counting the ftones ; and with that, the infinite numbers of daily vifitants 
bufy themfelves. This feems to be the remains of fuperftition, and the notion 
of magic, not yet got out of peoples heads, fince Druid-times. But indeed a 
ferious view of this magnificent wonder, is apt to put a thinking and judicious 
perfon into a kind of ecftacy, when he views the firuggle between art and na- 
ture, the grandeur of that art that hides itfelf, and feems unartful. For tho’ 
the contrivance that put this mafly frame together, muft have been exquifite, 

et the founders endeavour'd to hide it, by the feeming rudenefs of the work. 
The bulk of the conftituent parts is fo very great, that the mortaifes and tenons 
muft have been prepar’'d to an extreme nicety, and, like the fabric of Sol- 
mon’s temple, every ftone tally’'d ; and neither axes nor hammers were heard 
upon the whole ftructure. Neverthelefs there is not a ftone at Stonehenge, that 
felt not, more or lefs, both ax and hammer of the founders. Yet ’tis highly 
entertaining to confider the judicious carelefniefs therein, really the grand 
gufto, like a great mafter in drawing, fecure of the effect: a true mafter-piece. 
Every thing proper, bold, aftonifhing, The lights and fhades adapted with 
inconceivable juftnefs. Notwithftanding the monftrous fize of the work, and 
every part of it; ’tis far from appearing heavy: ’tis compos’d of feveral {pecies 
of work, and the proportions of the diffimilar parts recommend the whole, and 
it pleafes like a magical fpell. No one thinks any part of it too great or too 
little, too high or too low. And we that can only view it in its ruins, the lefs 
regret thofe ruins, that, if poffible, add to its folemn majetty. 

The ftones of the gray weathers are of a baftard fort of white marble, and 
lie upon the furface of the ground, in infinite numbers, and of all dimenfions. 
They are loofe, detach’d from any rock, and doubtlefs lay there ever fince the 
creation. Being folid parts thrown out to the furface of the fluid globe, when 
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(’d, All our Druid temples are built, ea thefe 

e can be had at reafonable diftances; for they are 
it Hones rey ng Here is a very good quarry at Chilmark it this 
Bia Eh kbar Pithedtal and all the great buildings are thence; but ’tis 
pricks te (ee to our work. It was a matter of much labour to draw 
eee chee 16 miles. My friend the reverend Dr. Stephen Hales, the excel- 
lent author of vegetable {tatics, and other works, computed them as follows. 
The {tone at the upper end of the cell, which is fallen down and broke in half, 
ig in length (fays he) 25 feet, in breadth 7 feet, and in thicknefs ata medium 
: art to 612 cubic feet. Now a cubic foot of Hedington ftone weighs 
fe 154. pounds troy. If Stonehenge ftone be of the fame {pecific gravity, it 
will amount to 94,348 pounds, which is 31 + tuns. But if this be of the fame 
fpecific gravity as Burford ftone, which weighs to 1554 the cubic foot, then it 
will weigh 95319 pounds troy, or 32 tuns. If it be equal to Blazdom itone, 
which is 187 pounds troy per cubic foot, then it weighs 114444 pounds troy, 
or 38 tuns. But Lam fure that the ftone is of confiderably larger dimenfions, 
than what Dr. Hales has ftated it at, and that the fort of ftone is much heavier 
than that of the largeft {pecific gravity he {peaks of, and that it amounts to 
more than 40 tuns, and requires more than 140 oxen to draw it; yet this is 
not the heavieft ftone at the place. ' 

The notion we ought to entertain of Stonehenge is not a little enhane’d, by 
the difcovery I made from frequent menfurations there. It gave me the op- 
portunity of finding out the ftandard and original meafure, which the people 
usd. who made this and all other works of this kind.. And this precludes 
any tedious difputation againft the opinion of authors; for whoever makes any 
eminent building, moft certainly forms it upon the common meafure in ufe, 
among the people of that place. Therefore if the proportions of Szonehenge 
fall into fraétions and uncouth numbers, when meafur’d by the Engh/h, 
French, Roman, or Grecian foot, we may afluredly conclude, the architects 
were neither Englifh, French, Roman or Greeks. Thus, for inftance, when 
the accurate Greaves tells us, the door of the Pantheon (which is of one ftone) 
is of Engli/h foot-meafure 19 foot -£22, within: fhould we not be apt to affert 
at firft fight, that the architect in fo coftly a work, did not chufe his meafures 
at random, but intended that this dimenfion fhould be 20 feet? When we 
confider this building is at Rome, and that it amounts to 20 Roman feet, muft 
we not conclude, it was erected by the Roman ftandard? adding too, that all 
the reft of the dimenfions of this ftately ftructure fall aptly and judicioufly into 
the fame fcale. So as long as any ve/figia of St. Paul’s cathedral remain, the 
Englifh foot, by which it was built, will eafily be known. I mutt prepare the 
reader for a right underftanding of our Druid edifices, by informing him, that 
Stonebenge, and all other works of this nature in our ifland, are erected by that 
moft ancient meafure call’d a cubit, which we read of in the holy {criptures, 
and in ancient profaneauthors. I mean the fame individual meafure, call’d the 
Hebrew, Egyptian, Phenician cubit; moft probably deriv’d from Noah and 
Adam. ”TVis the fame that the pyramids of Egyp¢ and other their works are 
projected upon; the fame as that of Mo/és’s tabernacle, So/omon’s temple, &c. 
and we may reafonably pride ourfelves in poffefling thefe vifible monuments of 
the old meafure of the world. My predeceffor Bifhop Cumberland thows, enough 
to fatisfy us, that the Eeyptzan and Hebrew meafure was the fame, tho’ he has 
not hit upon that meafure, to a nicety. My friend and collegue Dr. 4rbuth- 
not has been more fuccefsful, in applying it to fuch parts of the greater pyra- 
mid, as evidently eftablith its proportion, to our Exglifh foot, from the mea- 
{ures Greaves has left us: and {hows it to be 20 inches and ¢ of Engli/h meafure. 
Thus the Doétor obferves the fide of the greater pyramid at bafe, 1s 693 Enghfb 
feet; which amounts exactly to 400 Egyptian cubits, a full and fuitable num- 
ber for fuch a {quare work, and without queftion the originally defign’d mea- 
{ure, 
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fure, the radium of old. I have taken notice that Inigo Sfones obferv'd the like 
dimenfions, in laying out the plot of Lzncoln’s-Inn-fields. The Doétor adds 
many more inftances, deduc’d in the fame way, to confirm it. I add, that 
Greaves fays, the lowermoft fteps of the pyramid are near 4 feet in height, 
which amounts to 2 cubits and 2 palms. ‘They are 3 foot in breadth, 7. ¢. 
rcubit 4 palms. The length of the declining firft entrance is g2 feet and an 
half, z.¢. 55 cubits. ‘The length of the next gallery is 110 feet, which a- 
mounts to 60 cubits. There is another gallery in the pyramid, of the fame 
length. Mr. Webé fays the diameter of Stonchenge is 110 feet. This would 
tempt one to fufpect the fame meafure us’d in both. Thus the diameter of the 
like work at Rowldrich in Oxfordfhire, defcrib’d by Dr. Pht, is 35 yards, 2. e. 
110 feet, grofsly meafur’d. Father Brothazs in his obfervations on upper E- 
gypt, in our Phil. Tranf: found a door-cafe made of one ftone, in a magnificent 
building, it was 26 + feet in height, this is 15 cubits. Dr. Huntington, in the 
fame Tran/: fays, he found the {phynx ftanding by the northern pyramids to be 
110 feet in circuit, 7. e. 60 cubits. Prolomy in his IVth book, and Pliny 
XXXVI. fpeak of the obelifk rais’d by king Ramefes at Heliopolis, which 
Mr. Webb, p. 34. gives the length of in Engh/h feet, 136. This is 80 cu- 
bits. That which Augu/ffus fet up in the czrcus maximus at Rome upon re- 
duction of Egypt, Webb fays, is 120 feet g inches, which amounts to 70 cubits, 
Another, Augu/tus fet up in the campus martius, which he fays is g foot higher, 
z.e. 5 cubits, He fpeaks again of that erected by Fontana before St. Peter’s, 
81 feet, which was 50 cubits. I fuppofe the bafe being injur’d, it was cut a 
little fhorter. This at the bafe, he fays, is g foot fquare, z.e. 5 cubits. The 
Vatican obelifk is 170 foot high, which is 100 cubits. 12 foot broad at bot- 
tom, which is 7 cubits; at top a third part leds. 

Hence we gather, the meafure of the fhew-bread table of the fews, a cubit 
and half in height, Exod. xxv. 23. It had a golden crown about it, meaning 
a moulding, or verge or cornifh, as upon our tea-tables. W perzpheria, coro- 
na, becaufe 12 loaves were to be pil’d upon it. It was 31 inches in height, 
that of our ordinary eating-tables. And we fhall find by this fame cubit divi- 
ded into its 6 tophach’s or palms, all our Druid works are perform’d. Tis not 
to be wonder’d at, that it fhould come into Britain, with an eaftern colony 
under the conduét of the Egyptian, Tyrian, Phoenician Hercules, (who was the 
fame perfon) about Abraham's time, or foon after, as I have good reafons to 
believe, which will be fhown in its proper place. 
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Of the name of Stonehenge. Thefe works prior to the Roman times. 
Who were the builders? Of the general fituation of it, again. 
Of the beauty of its general proportion. A peepintoit. A walk 
round the area. Remarks on two ftones flanding on the vallum, 
and two corre[ponding cavities for water vafes: explained from 
ancient coins. That the Welfh are the remains of the Belge 
from the continent, who lived here at the Roman invafon, and 
by whofe reports, Stonehenge was built by the moft ancient orien- 
tal colony, that brought the Druids hither. 


O ME we to the name of Stonehenge, fo call’d by our Saxon anceftors; 
an argument fufficient, they were not the builders of it; they would 


have called it by a more honourable name, Rote hengenne is in Saxon a hang- 
ing- 
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ing-rod of pole, 7... a gallows; and Stonehenge isa {tone gallows, called {o from 
the hanging parts, architraves, or rather impotts, the more remarkable part ; 
and which only can perfuade people from thinking, the ftones grew in the very 
place, (as they exprefs it.) And fo Mr. Camden, Dr. Holland, Mr.Webb and 
others think, of the wonderful work at déury; becaufe there are none of 
thefe overthwart ftones, as here. Many are fo aftonifhed at the bulk of thefe 
ftones, that meafuring all art and power by their own, they had rather think, 
they {prouted up in their places, like mufhrooms, at regular diftances, in ma- 
thematical circles; than that they were plac’d there by human induftry, for ex- 
cellent purpofe. But pendulous rocks are now called enges in York/bire, and 
I have been informed of another place there called Stonehenge, being natural 
rocks. So that I doubt not, Stonehenge in Saxon fignifies the hanging ftones. 
In Cornwall is a Heath call’d now Heng/fon down, probably from fuch a work as 
ours, now demolifhed. It isin the hundred of Fa/le. And near it, is that 
other memorable Antiquity, compofed of many upright ftones, call’d the Hur« 
lers, a Druid temple. The old Britons or Welfh call Stonehenge choir gaur, 
which fome interpret chorea gigantum, the giants dance: I judge, more rightly 
chorus magnus, the great choir, roundchurch, or temple. As Banchor (where 
probably was of old, another Druid temple ) means the high temple. But they 
miftake it for chorea, chwarae yuare, a ball, dance; as Necham fings; 


Nobilis eft lapidum firudtura, chorea gigantum: 
Ars experta fuum poffe, peregit opus. 


Mr. Camden defines the work corone in modum. The Latin corona a crown, 
corollaa ghirland, and the Britifh crown comes from its circular form, as cér 
chorus, ‘The armoric Britons call cryn rotundus, kruin the Irifh. Coryn is 
the round tip of any thing, many fuch like words in all the Ce/ic dialeGts. 
The chorus of a building among Roman chriftians, became appropriate to the 
more facred part, or eaft end of churches, always turn’d of a circular form; 
from the time of Con/lantine the Great. Thus all the churches in the holy 
land, thus the chapel in Colcheffer caftle, and in the Tower of London, ( both, 
in my opinion, built about his time ) are round at the eaft end. The old Brz- 
tons or Welfh, we find, hada notion of its being a facred place, tho’ they were 
not the builders of it; for I take them to be the remains of the Ce/tic people 
that came from the continent, who chiefly inhabited England, at lea{t the 
fouth part, when the Romans invaded the ifland, they are more particularly 
theremains of the Belge. I fuppofe theirname We//h, a corruption of Beke, 
"Over au in greek, Welgifchen and Melfchen in german. Strado IV. {peaks 
of their way of making flannel, called Aeway, for which our W% el/h are fo fa- 
mous. Strabo gives the celtic word without the guttural afpirate, chlena in la- 
tin. The moft ancient inhabitants, the remains of the old Phenician colony 
and primitive Ce/ts who built Stonehenge, were the Pitts, Scots, Highland and 
4rifh, all the fame people, tho’ perhaps differing fomewhat in dialect, as in fi- 
tuation: no otherwife than a Cumberland-man and one of Somerfet{bire now. 
The Corni/b, I fuppofe, fome remains too, of the old oriental race. But at 
this very day in Wales, they call every antiquated appearance beyond memory, 
Irifh. Upon view of land,. that from before any ones remembrance appears 
to have been plow’d, or very ancient ruins of buildings, and the like, they 
immediately pronounce, That it was in the times of the Trifh. "The very fame 
is obfervable in the north, of the Piés or Pights, as they pronounce it, guttu- 
rally, in the oriental fafhion, which we cannot imitate. T hey call old foun- 
dations, Pights houfes, &c. Every thing is Prcti/h, whofe origin they do not 
know. Thefe people are confcious, that they are not the Aborigines, who by 
time and fucceffive inundations, were forc’d northward and weitward, into 


Scotland and Ireland. And alfo in the days of the Romans, fuch of the then in- 
habitants, 
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habitants as would not fubmit to their gentile yoke, took the fameroad. The 
Irifh therefore, or ancient Scofti/b, is the remnant of the Phenician language, 
nixt with old Bifcayan and Gallic, dialects of Celts ; and fome oriental, Arabic 
in particular: as Mr. Toland obferves. And they are the defcendants of the people 
who built Stonehenge, and the like Works, Whence fpring the ftrange reports 
of thefe ftones, coming from Egypt, from Africa, from Spain, from Ireland. 
As retaining fome memory of the fteps, by which the people who preceded 
their anceftors, travelled; nor they themfelves, nor even the Bee pretending to 
be the builders of this wonderful work. For the Be/ge could not be ignorant 
of their own coming from the Galic continent. 

I have taken notice of another remarkable particular, as to the name of 
Stonebenge; which I apprehend to be of higheft antiquity: that it was call- 
edthe Ambres, or Ambrofe, as the famous main Ambre by Penfans in Corn- 
wall, another work of the Druids akin to this. And from hence the adjacent 
town of Ambrefbury had itsname. But of this matter, I m uft beg the readers 
patience, till T come to the laft chapter, and difcourfe of the antiquity of thefe 
works in general. 

So much at prefentas to the name of our fabrick; it is time to draw toward 
the facred pile, and fancy ourfelves walking upon this delightful plain : 


——juvat arva videre 
Non raftris hominum, non ulli obnoxia cure. Virg. 


nought can be fweeter than the air that moves o’re this hard and dry, chalky 

foil. Every ftep you take upon the {mooth carpet, (literally ) your nofe is fa- 

luted with the moft fragrant {mell of rpillum, and apium, which with the 

fort grafs continually cropt by the flocks of fheep, compofes the fofteft and 

moft verdant turf, extremely eafy to walk on, and which rifes as with a {pring, 

under ones feet. ‘The following drawing Tas. III. is a profpect taken from Tas. Ill, 
the king’s barrow, weft from Ve/pafian’s camp, in the way from Ambrefbury to 
Stonebenge, by the Briffol road. Tho’ the graver has not done it juftice: yet it 

will give one a general notion of the fituation of the place. It is admirably 

chofen, being in the midft of thofe wide downs, eall'd Salifbury plain; between 

the river Avon to the eaft, and a brook that runs into the Wz/ly, on the weit. 

Thefe two ftreams half round encompafs it, at 2 miles diftance, forming as it 

were a circular area, of 4 or 5 miles diameter, compos’d of gentle acclivities 

and declivities, open and airy. Yet agreeably diverfify’d with the appearance of 
barrows, every where upon the edges of the higheft grounds. Which very bar- 

rows are curious and entertaining, when view’d at hand, as well for the nicety 
and handfome turn of their forms, as for their great variety, and all within fight of 
thetemple. Thefe downs feed many flocks of fheep, andno doubt furnifh’d the 
idea of Theffalian and Arcadian plains, tothe noble Sydney refiding at the neigh- 
bouring Wilton. The rivers are planted very thick with towns. Six miles fouth 
of Stonehenge is Salifbury, a mile nearer is Sorbiodunum, or old Sarum, by the 
fide of which paffes the Roman road via Icemiana reaching from Norfolk, into 
Dorfetfhire. As this road goes fouthward, a mile beyond Woodyates, where it 
enters Dorfet/bire and Cranburn chafe, it pafles over a heath where are many 
old barrows, like thefe on Sali/bury plain. It happens there, to infringe upon 
one of the barrows, which luckily affords us a demonttration, of the road be- 
ing made fince thofe barrows; of which I took notice in my #tinerarium p. 180. 

and further to gratify the curious have here inferted a print of it Tas IV. Tas. IV. 
and may take the opportunity once for all to advertize them, of the difadvan- 

tage under which all drawings from thefe plains muft appear. They are made 

for ufe and inftruction, like mathematical figures, and cannot be expected much 

to pleafe the eye; being form’d chiefly from bare lines, admitting no picture- 

like decoration. 
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I have obferv’d another fimilar proof of thefe works being older than the 
‘mes here, in that Roman road that goes from Marlborough to Bath, 
Roman tum hury and I have a print of it engrav’d, which will be exhibited, 
ae TT athe sabtih an account of that great work. But in the former plate 
1V iit EN thot Druid barrows, which are often found on thefe plains: a cir- 
cular trench, fometime of 100 foot diameter, with only a {mall tump of earth 
in the middle, under which there is commonly an urn, Sometime two or 
three of thefe little tumps or diminutive tumutz within one circle, which it is 
naturalto fuppofe, were friends or relations. Thefe circles are always excel- 
mark’d out. 
Ba Trae uct of ground where Stonehenge ftands, is in the lordthip of 
welt or little Ambrefbury: the pofleflion of the reverend Mr. Hayward, who 
at prefent may be call’d the Archdruid of the ifland. Tis a delicate part of 
this large plain, with a gentle declivity from the fouth-weft to the fouth and 
north-eaft. So that the foil, which is chalk, is perfeétly dry and hard. Hence 
the infinite numbers of coaches and horfes, that thro’ fo many centuries have 
been vifiting the place every day, have not obliterated the track of the banks 
and ditches. ‘The water cannot poffibly reft any where hereabouts, ‘The 
founders confulted well for the ftability of their work, and falubrity of the 
place. Ce/ar informs us in his commentaries, B. G. vi. 13. that among the 
Druids, ‘ one has the fupreme authority. When he is dead, whoever excels 
“ in dignity fucceeds. But if there be more candidates, the Archdruid is chofe 
“« by the votes of the Druids: and fometimes they fight for it. At a certain 
“« fix’d time of the year the Gaulz/h Druids meet, in the territories of the Czr- 
“* nutes, which country is in the middle of Gau/, zz a confecrated place. Hi- 
** ther all perfons from all quarters come, who have any controverfy, and ftand 
* to their determination. The difcipline of the Druids arofe in Britain, and 
“ is faid from thence to have been brought into Gau/, And now, they who 
““ defign to be more throughly initiated therein, go over to learn.” Here in 
few lines the great author acquaints us with a vaft fund of ancient hiftory, and 
upon which whole volumes have been wrote. I obferve no more from it at 
prefent, than that we may very reafonably conclude, the elegant and the mag- 
nificent ftructure of Stonehenge was as the metropolitical church of the chief 
Druid of Britain. This was the locus confecratus where they met at fome great 
feftivals in the year, as well to perform the extraordinary facrifices and religi- 
ous rites, as to determine caufes and civil matters. Ce/ar calls thefe appoint- 
ments of the Druids in Gau/ confecrated places, where probably was nothing 
but a circle of rude ftones, Had he feen thofe of our ifland, an bury or even 
a Stonehenge, he would fcarce have given them the title of temples: he was not 
ufed to the old patriarchal way. But 1 reckon the true reading in that paflage 
quoted from him, to be duco confecrato, not luco, which was put in by fome 
bold tranfcriber, who had heard of the fondnefs of the Druids for groves. But 
how unfit is a grove for a great and public meeting upon civil affairs? And this 
for the excellency of its fituation upon a vaft plain, was well calculated for a 
publick meeting of thofe of the order, at an election of a new Archdruid. As 
Ce/far’s words give light to the work before us, fo it confirms what the warlike 
author fays, of the difcipline being originally in Britain; which the critics up- 
on the continent cannot bear, and vainly endeavour to {pirit away Ce/ar’s 
meaning. The very building of Stonehenge, to fay nothing of other like works 
here, fhows it was not in vain, that the youth of Gau/ came to learn of men, 
who could contrive and execute {0 mighty a work. 

Stonehenge ftands not upon the very fummit of a hill, but pretty near it, and 
for more than three quarters of the circuit you afcend to it very gently from 
lower ground. At halfa mile diftance, the appearance of it is {tately and aw- 
ful, really auguft. Ag you advance nearer, efpecially up the avenue, which is 
to the north-eaft of it, (which fide is now moft perfect) the greatnefS of its con- 
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tour fills the eye in an aftonifhing manner. Tap. V. is the front profpect from Tap. V 
the entrance of the avenue. The ftone that leans o’er the high altar appears 
thro’ the grand or principal entrance: becaufe we ftand upon lower ground, If 

the reader pleafes to caft his eye upon Plate XII. there ’tis reprefented in ortho- Tax, XII. 
graphy, (to fpeak technically) as here in profpeét. Hence by this method of 
comparing the defigns together, we may, without confufion, gather a true no- 

tion of the work. Stonehenge isa good deal more in diameter, than the out- 

fide of St. Pau!’s cupola. And from a comparifon of thefe two buildings, I was 

able to judge of the vanity of the architect of St. Peter’s at Rome, who in or- 

der to degrade the Pantheon, (whilft he was imitating it) boafted, he would 

fet the Pantheon 200 foot high in the air, meaning the cupola there. But the 
architect of the Pantheon, Valerius Oftienfis (had he been alive) would have told 

him, that the vaftnefs of the diameter in thefe cupola’s is loft by the very height. 
Whatever we would have admired, ought to be preferved as the largeft dimen- 

fion. Therefore Valerius, with admirable judgment, has made the outward 
breadth of the Pantheon one fifth part compleatly longer than its height, taken 

in front; but if we meafure it fidewife, taking in the portico, the breadth to 

the height, is more than 6 to 4. By this means the wonder of the Pantheon; 

the curve or arch 1 50 Roman feet in diameter, remains. So the curve of Stone- 

henge, which is above 190 Enghi/b feet, appears extraordinary large and well 
proportion’d, upon a height of 18 foot, which reaches to the top of the outer 
cornifh; that of the inner cornithes is but 24 foot high, ata medium. For 

the cornifhes of the inner part of Stonehenge, or that which Webb calls the cell, 

are not all of equal height, of which in proper place. ‘Thus both parts of the 
wonder is preferv’d, the greatnefs of the circuit of the whole work, the great- 

nefs and height of the parts that compofe it ; the height being one fourth of the 
diameter. ‘The greatnefs too of the lights and fhades in Stonehenge, as well as 

their variety arifing from a circular form, gives it all poflible advantage, and 

makes it deferve the appellation of, 


Deorum glriofa domus, 


as Theocritus and Herodotus generally call temples. And its fituation is corre- 
{pondent to the antient notion. Pau/anias praifes the Tanagret in Beotia, for 
having their temples in clean and diftiné area’s, diftant from profane buildings 
and traffic. 
Stonehenge is inclofed within a circular ditch. After one has pafs’d this ditch, 
fays the right reverend annotator to Camden, he afcends 35 yards before he 
comes at the work itfelf. ‘This meafure is the fame, as that which Webb calls 
110 foot, the diameter of the work. For the area inclos’d by a ditch, wherein 
Stonehenge is fituate, is in diameter three times the diameter of Stonehenge. 
See the Plate of the area. XXIII. Therefore the diftance between the verve Tala, 
of the ditch within fide, quite round, to the work of the Temple, is equal to XXIII 
the diameter of the Temple. The reader remembers what I promis’d, about 
the fcale or meafure whereby this work and all others of the Druids, is form’d; 
that ’tis the old Hebrew, Phenician or Egyptian Cubit, which compar’d with 
the Exglifh foot, amounts to 20 inches and$. ‘Therefore I have drawn the 
enfuing comparifon and proportion, between our Enghfh and Hebrew Scale ; 
which is to accompany us in the future defcription, Tas. VI. the {cale of Tas, VI. 
cubits and feet compar’d. That I might not be fu{pected to favour an hypo- 
thefis, I produce other peoples meafures, where I can find them in print, pro- 
vided they be done with tolerable judgment and accuracy; for both are necef- 
fary in our cafe, with proper allowance. ’Tis not to be fuppos’d, that in this 
work, the minutenefs and extreme curiofity of Degodetz, with which he mea- 
fur’d the remains of old Rome, is expected, or even pofflible. For tho’ the 
{tones are not chizel’d and {quar’d, to fuch precifenefs, as Roman works are; 


yet they are chizel’d, and are far from rude, Neverthelef$ every body has not 
fill, 
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meafure them. For they are much impair’d by weather: 
Pen ease off by wretched hands. *Thofe {tones that ftand, are luxated 
various ways, by time and their own weight; by filly people digging about 
them, and by the unfortunate colony of rabbets lately tranflated thither. So 
that we may well fay with Claudian, 3 


Seram ponderibus promis tratiura ruinam, 
Pars cadit affiduo flatu, pars imbre perefa 
Rumpitur, abripuit partem vitiofa vetuftas. 


I wag forc’d to make many admeafurements and repeated, before I could ob- 


- tain an exact ground-plot ; and it requir’d much confideration to do it, and to 
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find out the true fcale by which it was compos’d, the Druid cubit, which they 
brought with them from the eaft. ‘Therefore by the annexed fcales, Tas. VI. 
which I have contriv’d to an{wer all lengths, the reader will moft perfectly un- 
derftand the fubfequent defcription, and fee the truth of my affertion: and may 
fom thence be enabled to meafure any other like works, in our iflands, which 
I have not had the opportunity of viewing. It was the eaftern way, in laying 
out a building, to ufe a ftaff of 6 cubits long. This was of a convenient, ma- 
nageable length; and its divifions being half a dozen, fuited well a reckoning 
by duodenaries. ‘Thus in Ezek. x\. 3, 5. Apoc. xxi. 16. the angel that laid out 
the temple of Sodmon, is defcribed, as having a reed of 6 cubits (a meafuring 
reed or cane) in his hand. This being the univerfal and firft meafure of an- 
tiquity, was in time {pread all over the world. In particular, it became the 
decempedum of the Greeks and Romans; the common meafuring ftandard.. But 
tis remarkable, they alter’d the divifions, thinking it more artful and conveni- 
ent to have them in lefs parts: and inftead of 6 cubits, they made it confift of 
10 feet. And by time and change, the whole meafure became fomewhat al- 
ter’d from the primitive. For the Greek decempedum was {well’d fomewhat too 
long, as the Romans diminith’d theirs a little. Ezekzel’s reed is our 10 foot 
and 4 inches ?; 400 cubits is the radium of the ancients, or furlong, 700 feet. 
When you enter the building, whether on foot or horfeback and caft your 
eyes around, upon the yawning ruins, you are {truck into an exftatic reverie, 
which none can defcribe, and they only can be fenfible of, that feel it.; Other 
buildings fall by piece meal, but here a fingle ftone is a ruin, and lies like the 
haughty carcafe of Goliath. Yet there is as much of it undemolifhed, as en- 
ables us fufficiently to recover its form, when it wasin its moft perfect ftate. 
There is enough of every part to preferve the idea of the whole. The next 
Plate, Tas. VII. the peep (as I call it) into the fanétum fanciorum, is drawn, 
at the very entrance, and asa viewintotheinfide. When we advance further, 
the dark part of the ponderous impofts over our heads, the chafm of fky 
between the jambs of the cell, the odd conftruction of the whole, and the 
ereatnefs of every part, furprizes. We may well cry out in the poet's words 


Tantum Relligio potutt ! 


if you look upon the perfect part, you fancy intire quarries mounted up into 
the air : if upon the rude havock below, you fee as it were the bowels of a 
mountain turn’d infide outwards. It is pleafant likewife to confider the {pot 
upon which ’tis fituate, and to take a circular view of the country around it. 
For which purpofe I have fketch’d the following profpects, taking in the 
country. almoft round the circumference of the horizon. This Ufe there 
will be in them further ; if ever it happen, that this noble work fhould be de- 
{troy'd: the fpot of it may be found, by thefe views. 

Tas. VIL. north profpect from Stonehenge. 

Tas. IX. fouth-weft profpect from Stonehenge. 

Tas. X. fouth-eaft profpe% from Stonehenge. 
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The vallum of the ditch which inclofes the area, or court, is inwards, and 
makes a circular terras; walking upon which, we take the foregoing profpects. 
The loweft part of the area is towards the entrance. The tops of all the cir- 
cumjacent hills, or rather eafy elevations, are cover’d o’re, as it were, with bar- 
rows, which caufe an agreeable appearance ; adorning the bare downs with 
their figures. And this ring of barrows reaches no further, than till you lofe 
fight of the temple, or thereabouts. Stand at the grand entrance by the ftone 
that lies upon the ground, and the view of the temple prefents itfelf as in the 
Vth Plate, the front profpect of Stonehenge. Directly down the avenue, Tas. V, 
to the north-eaft, the apex of an hill terminates the horizon, between ! 
which and the bottom of a valley you fee the Curfus, a work which has never 
yet been taken notice of. Being a {pace of ground included between two long 
banks going parallel eaft and weft, at 3 50 foot diftance, the length 10000 feet. 
This was defign’d for the horfe races and games, like the Olymprc, the Itmian, 
&c. of the Greeks. But we fhall fpeak more particularly of this afterwards. 
In the valley on this fide of it, the {trait part of the avenue terminates in two 
branches; that on the left hand, leads to the Cur/us; that on the right goes di- 
rectly up the hill, between two famous groups of barrows, each confifting of 
feven in number. The fartheft, or thofe northward, I call the oldeft king’s 
barrows; the hithermoft are vulgarly called the feven king’s graves. 

If we walk a little to the left hand, Tas. VII. is prefented. See the Tar. VIII. 
northern long barrow: on this fide of which, the eye takes in the whole 
length of the Cur/its. Many barrows at the end and on both fides of it. ‘That 
mark’d P. was open’d by my Lord Pembroke, thofe mark’d S. were open’d by 
myfelf. What was difcover’d therein will be treated of hereafter. Further to 
the weft, the higheft ground of that fpot whereon Stonehenge ftands, eclipfes 
a diftant view, and ¢here are the neareft barrows planted with rabbets, which 
do much damage too at Stonehenge, and threaten no lefs than the ruin of the 
whole. Upon the vallum of Stonehenge is one of the ftones there, which 
feems to bea {mallaltar, for fome kind of libations, and at the letter A. the 
mark of a cavity; of which more particularly, in the next page. The next 
or fouth-weft profpeét, Tas. IX. from Stonehenge, takes in the country from Tas. IX. 
Berwickbarn, and my Lord Pembroke’s wood of Groveley, to Sali/bury fteeple: 
a chain of barrows reaching a 6th part of the whole horizon. Many from 
the great quantity of thefe fepulchral tumuli here, injudicioufly conclude, 
that there have been great battels upon the plain, and that the flain were 
bury’d there. But they are really no other than family burying-places, fet 
near this temple, for the fame reafon as we bury in church-yards and confecra- 
ted ground. Salifbury tteeple {een from hence, brings to my forrowful re- 
membrance, the great Thomas Earl of Pembroke, whofe noble afhes are there 
depofited. He was patron of my ftudies, particularly thofe relating to Stone- 
henge. Virtue, piety, magnanimity, learning, generofity, all fublime qualities 
recommended and added to his illuftrious defcent. Glorious it will be for me, 
if thefe pages live to teftify to another age, the intimacy he was pleafed to 
honour me with. 


quis tala fando 
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Temperet a lachrymis 


In this Plate, the reader may remark another of the cavities within the vallum, 
to which that correfponds on the oppofite diameter before hinted at. 
The fouth-eaft profpeét finifhes the circle, Tas. X. looking towards the Tas. X. 
valley fouthward, where the rain-water pafles, from the whole work of Stone- 
henge, the whole tract of the Curfus and the country beyond it, as far as north 
long barrow; and fo is convey’d into the river Avon at Lake. That road be- 
tween king barrow and the feven barrows is the way to/% efpafian’s camp and fo 
E to 
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2 feven ki ater form, is that 
to Ambrefoury. "The barrow under thofe feven kings of later form, 
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neareft to Stonehenge. Raho si: 
Doubtlefs in the facrifices and ceremonies which were here practis'd, water 


ras usd, and I obferve moft of our Druid temples are fet pues rivers. ‘ae See 
fon why Stonehenge was not fet near a river, has hitherto pans Pe erv'd it, 
this part being uninhabitable upon that account, and rather too far off a mee 
for tillage. But when I curioufly contemplated the beauty and convemience o 
this court, I obferv’d two remarkable places, which plainly have a conformity 
with the two ftones fet upon the vallum; which ftones puzzle all enquirers, 
Thefe particulars feem to explain one another, and more efpecially by the help 
of a coin in Vaillant, tom. II. p.240. for which reafon I caus’d it to be engra- 
| Tas. yen on that plate, Tas. XXIII the area of Stonehenge, "Tis a coin of Philip 
; XXUI. the Roman emperor, ftruck by the city of Helopolis in Celefyria under mount 
| Libanus, now call’d Baldec, where is an admirable ancient temple remaining, 
defcrib’d and pictur’d in Maundrel's travels of the holy land. In.the walls of 
it are two or three ftones of an immenfe length, which feem to be the frag- 
ments ofan obelifk, dedicated to the fun, whence the name of Heliopolis. The 
coin prefents a temple built upon a rock: to which they afcend by fteps, The 
temple is inclos’d in an area with a wall. On the left hand by the circuit of the 
area is a {tone altar. A little further, isa great vafe for water to be us’d in the 
| facrifices. The legend is coLoma Iviia AvGuffa FELtx HELiopolitana. Now 
the two cavities in the circuit of our area, very probably were the places where 
| two great ftone vafes were fet, and the two ftones were two altars for fome par- 
ticular rites, which we don’t take upon ourfelves to explain. See another coin 
Il. in Defcamp’s felectiora numifmata, p. 23. which is to the fame purpofe. 
| Thofe {tones are fet in their proper places in my fcheme of the area of Stone- 
| henge: and I leave them to the better conjectures of the learned in thefe matters. 
Mr. Webb fancies them the jambs of two portals of two entrances, befides the 
great entrance; and makes them favour his imaginary triangles, from which 
| he forms the work of Stonehenge, upon a Vitruvien plan. And in order to 
| bring this about, he draws one ftone, that toward the eaft, or on the left hand, 
| from the true and only entrance, no lefs than 120 foot out of its real place. 
No doubt, the reader will be furpriz’d at this, and the eafier credit me, when 
I fay his ground-plot in other parts, is very far from being exact. The reader 
will obferve from my fcheme, that the two femicircular hollows mark’d A A, 
wherein I fuppofe the water-vafes were fet, are plac’d alternatively, with the 
two ftones: I don’t pretend to fhow why the Druids did fo. But that ftone 
ftanding, together with the upper A, and the center of the grand entrance by 
the ftone that lies flat there, make an exact equilateral triangle; yet really have 
not the leaft relation to the fcheme of the work of Sronehenge in general, or to 
the cell in particular. Nor do the ftones, or thofe hollows, point out any 
other entrance crofs the ditch into the area. So in the tabernacle of Mo/és and 
| temple of Solomon, great vafes in brafs were fet for water, in the court before the 
temple. 
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CHAP. II. 


The admeafurement of the ground-plot; and outer circle of the 


temple, and impofts over it. Of the principal line of the work, 
running down the avenue, and fingle entrance, into the area, or 
court. The impofts are jointed exquifitely by mortaife and tenon. 
The temple at Perfepolis a building of this fort. 


ET us now fet about an examination of the meafures of the temple itfelf. 
Take a ftaff 10 foot 4 inches and 3 long. Divide it into fix equal parts. 
Thefe are the cubits of the ancients. Each cubit is divided into fix parts. 
Thefe are palms. Thus have we the original meafure of the founders of Syroze- 
henge. We will take Mr. Web's meafures, and compare’em herewith, Tar. 
XI. the ground-plot. 

Mr. Webb fays, p. 55. that the whole work of Stonehenge being of a circu- 
lar form, is 110 foot in diameter. But to be precife, ’tis 198 and fomewhat 
more, and his own {cale in his ground-plot fhows the fame. This is the dia- 
meter from outfide to outfide, which in our ground-plot is the principal diame- 
ter. The thicknefs of the ftones of the outward circle, he fays, p. 59. are 3 
foot and an half. Hence the inner diameter becomes almoft 102 feet Englifh. 
If the reader pleafes to meafure 102 feet upon the comparative fcales, which I 
gave of the Engli/h foot and Hebrew cubit, being the meafure us’d by the Dru- 
ids, or in the fcales at the bottom of the ground-plot, he will find that it a- 
mounts exaétly to 60 cubits. 30 cubits being the radius wherewith they {truck 
the circle upon the turf, which is the inner circumference of that work. That 
fufficiently defin’d their ground-plot. For tho’ they intended in general, that 
the thicknefs of the {tones of this outer circle fhould be 3 foot and a half; but 
to {peak more properly, 2 cubits (which is the fame meafure) yet they were 
more careful of one fide only, of that dimenfion. And the chief bufinefs be- 
ing withinfide this temple, they fet the beft face of the ftones inwards, upon 
that ground-line; the other face was fuited as well as the {cantlings they could 
get, beft anfwer'd. Webd’s 3 foot and a half is precifely 3 foot 5 inches, and 
fomewhat more, making compleatly 2 Druid cubits, as you find by the fcales, 
They that carefully view Stonehenge, will eafily fee, that the {tones of the in- 
fide both of the outward circle and of the cell, are the fmootheft, beft wrought, 
and have the handfomeft appearance. For {fo the polite architects of the eaftern 
part of the world, beftow’d more elegance within their temples than without. 
Not as our modern London builders, who carve every moulding, and crowd eve- 
ry ornament, which they borrow out of books, on the outfide of our publick 
ftructures, that they may more commodioufly gather the duft and fmoke. 
The truth is, good fenfe and obfervation of nature, produces the fame ideas in 
all ages and all nations. Our Druids obferv’d, that God almighty in forming 
the body of a man, made all the external parts great, bold, round, with orna- 
ment fufficient; but where the beauty chiefly confifted in the fitnefs of the pro- 
portions, in fymmetry and plainnefs. In the infide, he has difplay’d all the 
minutie of divine {kill. "They have done the like, according to their way, in 
Stonehenge. So even as to the outward appearance, I find they took care to fet 
thofe ftones that had the beft outward face, toward the front or entrance. And 
to embarrafs the general {cheme of the work, they made ufe of two centers in- 
ftead of one, but 2 cubits diftance from one another ; perhaps to make the thing 
intricate and as magical: befides the advantage it gives to the oval form of the 
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Obferve, in laying down the ground-plot and projecting this outer circle, 
we {aid it was 110 feet, (grofs meafure) in diameter. We remember what is 
before-mention’d, that the learned Greaves meafur’d two galleries in the great- 
er pyramid, in like manner, each 110 feet. So the bifhop of London fays, 
from the grand entrance of Stonebenge, to the work is'35 yards: fo he fays the 
diameter of the circle at Rowldrich in Oxfordjhire, is 35 yards: all this while 60 
Druid or Egyptian cubits are meant. So the length of So/omon’s temple was 60 
cubits, whereof the Ades 40 cubits, the fandtum fanttorum 20. 

The intention of the founders of Stonehenge was this. The whole circle 
was to confift of 30 ftones, each ftone was to be 4 cubits broad, each interval 
2 cubits. 20 times 4 cubits is twice 60: 30 times 2 cubits is 60. So that thrice 
60 cubits compleats a circle whofe diameter is 60. A ftone being 4 cubits 
broad, and 2 cubits thick is double the interval, which is a fquare of 2 cubits. 
Change the places between the ftones and their intervals, and it will make a 
good ground-plot for a circular portico of Greek or Roman work. For fuppo- 
fing thefe intervals to be {quare plinths of 2 cubits each fide, and columns pro- 
perly fet upon them: it will admit of 3 diameters for the intercolumniation, 
which is the diaftyle manner in architecture. But to talk of pycnofiyle with 
Mr. Webb, and call thefe ftones of ours pillars or pillafters, where they are 
twice as broad as the {pace between them, and to call this an order, is 
monftrous. 

Thus a ftone and an interval in this outward circle of Stonehenge, makes 3 
{quares; 2 allotted to the ftone, 1 to theinterval; which for ftability and beau- 
ty withal, in fuch a work as ours, isa good proportion. The curiofity of the 
work, and the general orthography of the outward circle, I have defign’d in 
Plate X11. and it may be {een in the feven ftones now remaining at the grand 
entrance. Which fhow what ftri@tly was the intent of the founders, and where 
they took the liberty to relax of that ftrictnefs, and that with judgment; fo 
as to produce a good effect. I fhall explain it from Mr. Webd’s own meafures, 
that I may give the truth its full advantage. P. 59. he fays, the ftones which 
made the outward circle are 7 foot in breadth. Obferve that 7 foot makes 4 
cubits of the Druids. He fays, they are 15 foot and a half high. You find 
that exactly g cubits. P.61. he fays, the architraves lying round about upon 
them, are 2 foot and a halfhigh, 7. e. our cubit and half. He mentions their 
breadth to be 3 foot and half, equal to the thicknefs of the upright, 2. ¢. our two 
cubits. ‘They are jointed in the middle of each perpendicular ftone. Hence 
tho’ he has not mention’d the length of thefe architraves, we gather them to be 
6 cubits long. ‘This is fpoke of their inward length, for outwardly they muft 
needs be fomewhat longer, as being an ark of a larger circle. I mutt obferve 
about thefe architraves, as Mr. Wedd calls them, that they are more properly 
call'd impofts or cornifhes; for they are not made to fupport any thing above 
them, as is the nature of an architrave, but for the ftability and ornament of 
what fupports them, which is the nature of impofts and cornifhes. Tho’ thefe 
bodies of ftone here, never had or were intended to have, any mouldings upon 
them, like Greek and Roman works ; they are wrought perfectly plain, and 
fuitable to the ftones that fupport them. I obferve further, the chizeling of 
our upright ftones, is only above ground. For the 4or 5 foot in length below 
ground, is left in the original natural form. And that the upright ftones are made 
very judicioufly to diminifh a little, every way ; fo that at top they are but 3 
cubits and a half broad, and’ fo much narrower as to fuffer their impofts, to 
hang over a little, or project (in properer terms) over the heads of the up- 
rights, both within fide and without. By this means thefe uprights are in 
much lefs danger of falling or {werving any way: and the impofts, which 
are not broader than the thicknefS of the ftones at bottom, which fupport them, 
have a graceful effec, by projecting a little, without danger of furcharging 
them. We fee here plain, natural, eafy geometry, what we may call the 
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firft rudiment of art, deduc’d from common reafon: but they that can find 
any Roman delicacy herein, muft, I freely own, have a much nicer eye and 
tafte, than I can pretend to. The Druids had, from patriarchal times, made 
their altars or temples of rude unpolifh’d ftones. But now hearing, probably 
from Phenictan traders, of the glories of Solomon's temple, at leaft of other 
temples made artfully in imitation of it; fuch as thof of Sefoftris in Egypt, and 
others about Phemcia: they thus made a {mall approach to fquare {cantlings 
and {tones wrought. And this feems to have been the firft and the laft work 
of theirs of this kind, that I can hear of, either in the Britanic ifles, or on the 
continent. And no doubt but it muft give them fo high a reputation, that 
even the people of Gau/ themfelves could not help owning to Cejar, that the 
difcipline of thefe men was firft begun here, and carry’d on with fuch fuccefs, 
that they fent their youth from the continent hither, as to an academy, to be 
initiated in their learning. We are not to fuppofe thefe words are to be ftri€tly 
taken, as if the Druids here began their inftitution: but that being an oriental 
manner of religion, and much different from that on the Ga//c continent, what 
they had of it there, was derivd from Britain. It appear’d as much new to 
them, who were chiefly idolaters, as in many ages preceding, Abrahams reli- 
gion appear’d new to the inhabitants of Phamcia and Egypt: who were then 
not much tin¢tur’d with idolatry. Nor, probably, had the Druids much op- 
portunity of building another fuch work, as Stonehenge, between its foundati- 
on and the Rowan times. Becaufe, I apprehend, the encroachments of the 
Gallic nations from the continent, feating themfelves in Britain, about 200 
years before Ce/ar’s invafion, had molefted the Druids much, in thefe fouthern 
counties: and drove them with the old Britons, farther northward and weft- 
ward. But of this we will-treat more particularly afterwards, when we offer 
our opinion, of the time when it was made. 

In the orthographic plate, Tas. XII. we may fee the ftri& geometry of the Tas. XII. 
work of this outward circle, and the artful variation therefrom, in order to make 
the aperture of the grand entrance fomewhat wider than the reft. Mr. Webb 
does not take notice of this particular; and he might have triumph’d in it. 
For ’tis no lefs than a Vztruvzan rule, to relax the intercolumniation juft in the 
middle of the portico, in the front of a temple, and over-againft the door. He 
fpeaks of it in £16, HI. 2. when talking of the Eu/yk ratio, the bet for ue, 
appearance and ftrength: he direéts the intercolumniation to be of two diame- 
ters and +; but the middle intercolumniation of three diameters. By which 
means the approach to the door will be much more commodious, and nothing 
diminifh’d of beauty in afpect. And this is the reality of the cafe before us. 

But alas, our Briti/h priefts knew nothing of Vitruvius ; they deduc’d this 
knack from an authority much ancienter than him, wz. from pure natural 
reafon, and good fenfe. Nor does this hurt the whole of the work. The 
aperture ought ftrictly to have been two cubits equal to the reft, but they ad- 
vane’d it to two cubits and a half. This only crowds the next intervals on each 
fide a {mall matter nearer, the reft preferving their true diftance quite round. 
And in the work itfelf, ’tis obvious enough to the naked eye. Again, there is 
another remarkable particular obferv’d by our priefts, Becaufe the aperture of 
the principal entrance we are {peaking of, is wider than the reft: they have 
made the impoft over it thicker than the reft, and ’tis equally obvious to the 
naked eye. ‘This was the more effectually to fecure it from breaking. But 
this additional thicknefs they have put below. They were fenfible it would 
have produc’d an ill effect at top, by breaking the line of that noble cinéture. 
It muft be own’d this was extremely well adjufted. And the breadth of the 
ftone that hangs over head in this place is aftonifhing. See Plate VII. call’d a Tas. VI, 
peep into the fancium fanctorum. had the greateft pleafure imaginable, in the 
year 1723, fuly, in being here for feveral days together, with the learned 
Heneage Lord Winchelfea, 1 have juft reafon to boatt of that intimacy be ies 
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dulg'd fie in; and his memory mutt for ever be dear to me, for his noble qua- 
lities. My Lord and I were very careful in taking the meafures of Stonehenge ; 
and with great grief we obferv'd, the ftones here reprefented in that Plate, 
and TAB. V. the front view, to be much deviated forwards from their true 
perpendicular, and in the utmoft danger of falling. »’Tis to be fear d fome in- 
difcreet people have been digging about the great entrance, with ridiculous hopes 
of finding treafure, and loofen’d thereby the chalky foundation. We found 
by meafure, that the upper edge of the impoft overhangs no lefs than 2 foot 

inches, which is very confiderable in a height of 18. The whole breadth at 
the foundation is but 3 foot and a half. And this noble front is now chiefly kept 
up by the mafonry of the mortaife and tenon of the impofts. — j 

Thro’ the middle of the principal entrance, runs the principal line of the 
whole work; the diameter from north-eaft to fouth-weft. This line cuts the 
midde of the altar, length of the cell, the entrance, the entrance into the court, 
and fo runs down the middle of the avenue, to the bottom of the valley for 
almoft 2009 feet together. ‘This is very apparent to any one at firft fight, and 
determines this for the only principal entrance of the temple. All the other 
intervals of the ftones of the outer circle, have no preheminence 1n any re- 
fpect. ‘There is no fuch thing as three entrances, which Mr. Webb's {cheme 
fuggefts. He might as well have pretended there are 6, for fo many points of 
his triangles meet in intervals, at the verge of the outer circle. Upon this line 
are all the principal centers that compofe the work, it varies a {mall matter 
from true north-eaft. | 

The contrivance of our artificers in making mortaifes and tenons, between 
the upright {tones and the impofts is admirable, but fo contrary to any practice 
of the Romans, that it alone is enough to difqualify their claim to the work. 
Much judgment and good fenfe is fhewn in the management of them. ‘The 
centers of the tenons are 2 cubits diftant from each other, upon each upright. By 
this means there is 4. cubits diftance from the center of the tenon of one ftone, 
to the center of the tenon of its next neighbour, acrofs the intervals, or in 
one impoft. Divide the upper face of an upright into its 2 {quares, the cen- 
ter of atenon is in thecenter of that {quare. Divide the under face of an im- 
poft, into its 3 {quares, the correfpondent mortaifes are in the centers of the 
two outermoft {quares, and this was the ftriét geometrical method us’d by the 
founders: fo that the ftones fitted, as foonas plac’d in their true fituations. 
Thefe tenons and mortaifes of this outer circle-are round, and fit one another 
very aptly. The tenons and mortaifes, are 10 inches and a haif in diameter, 
which is 3 palms, or half a cubit. They rather refemble half an egg, than 
an hemifphere. Thefe moft effectually keep both uprights and impofts from 
luxation, and they muft have ufed great labour that threw them down. Sir 
Robert Sibbald {peaks of a rocking ftone in Ireland, contriv’d with mortaife 
and tenon like ours: of which Mr. Toland gives us an account, with other 
like, the works of the Druids. 

The whole height of upright and impoft is 10 cubits and a half. The up- 
rights g cubits, the impoft 1 cubit and a half, {0 that the impoft is a 6th part 
of the height of the upright. If we meafure on the outfide, the collective 
breadth of two upright ftones, and the interval between them, ’tis 10 cubits 
and a half equal to the whole height; and the interval is half the breadth of a 
ftone, the thicknefs of a ftone is half its breadth. ‘That impoft which lies over 
the grand entrance, we faid, was deeper and Jonger than the reft. Abraham 
Sturges an archite&, and myfelf meafured it, in prefence of Lord Winchelea. 


Its middle length is 11 feet 10 inches, which is 6 cubits 4 palms; 2 foot 11 ' 


inches high, which is 1 cubit 4 palms. They have likewife added a little to its 
breadth, more than the reft, being 3 foot g inches, which is 2 cubits anda 
palm. WN. B. The fcale of my drawing is adapted for the infide of the cir- 
cle, upon which the proportions in geometry are built: fo that the outward 
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breadths of the uprights and lengths of the impofts are fomewhat more, than 
by the fcale appearsthere. The intelligent reader knows this muft be the con- 
fequence, in arks of a larger circle. 

Nothing in nature could be of a more fimple idea than this vaft circle of 
{tones, and its crown-work or corona at top; and yet its effect is truly majeftic 
and venerable, which is the main requifite in facred ftru€tures. A fingle ttone 
is a thing worthy of admiration, but the boldnefs and great relievo of the 
whole compages, can only be rightly apprehended, from view of the original. 
On the outfide, the impofts are rounded a little to humour the curvity of the 
circle, and within they are ftrait, tho’ they ought to be a little curv'd. This 
makes them fomewhat broader in the middle, than at the end, and broader than 
the 2 cubits, which is the thicknefs of the upright {tones, upon an ichnography. 
So that within, the crown-work makes a polygon of 30 fides. But this little 
artifice without debafing the beauty of the work in the leaft, adds much 
ftrength to the whole, and to the impofts in particular. We may guefs their 
proportions are well chofe, when fo many of them are thrown down by vio- 
lence, and not broke in the fall. And their greater breadth in the middle, or 
that part that covers the intervals, adds to the folemnity of the place, by the 
fhadow they prefent at the bottom. The whole affair of jointing in this build- 
ing is very curious, and feems to be the oldeft and only fpecimen of this kind 
of work in the world. There is nothing, that I know of, comes in competi- 
tion withit, but the celebrated ruins at Per/epolis. Tas. XXXV. Itiscompos’d TA %. 
of great ftones laid acrofs one another, as Stonehenge: but not with mortaife RAK 
and tenon. ‘The vulgar and learned too, generally take it for the remains of 
the palace of the Perfian monarchs, burnt by Alexander the great; but it is 
really an open temple like ours, and made much in the fame manner. But the 
{tones are well fquar’d, ornamented with mouldings and carvings, and the 
whole of them are fquares, not round works as here. Per/epolis is a mixture, 
between the ancient patriarchal round form of open temples, and the {quare 
form introduc’d under the few2/b difpenfation, in oppofition to the former, 
which were generally degenerated into idolatrous purpofes. But of this I 
fhall {peak more perhaps hereafter, when I treat of the moft ancient tem- 

les. 

; Of the outer circle at Stonehenge which in its perfection confifted of 60 
ftones, 36 uprights and 30 impofts, there are more than half the uprights, 
viz. 17 left ftanding. 11 of thefe uprights remain, continuous, by the grand 
entrance, five impofts upon them. One upright at the back of the temple 
or on the fouth-weft, leans upon a ftone of the inner circle. There are fix 
more lying upon the ground, whole or in pieces. So that 24 out of 30 are 
{till vifible at the place. There is but one impoft more in its proper place. 
And but two lying upon the ground, fo that 22 are carried off. Hence I in- 
fer, this temple was not defac’d when chriftianity prevailed. But fome rude 
and facrilegious hands carried the ftones away for other ufes. However it can- 
not but be the higheft pleafure imaginable to a regular mind, to walk round 
and contemplate the ftately ruins which I have endeavour’d to preferve in the 
outfide views, fuch asTas. XIII. from the fouth-weft, and fo of the reft, Tas. XIIL 
But we may fay with Lucan, 


Yam magis atque magis preceps agit omnia fatum. 
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Of the leffer circle of frones, without impofts. A difputation againft 
Mr. Webb. 


TA NY drawings have been made and publifh’d, of Stonehenge. But 
M they are not done in a {cientific way, fo as may prove any point, or 
improve our underftanding in the work. I have therefore drawn four archi- 
Tas. XII. tectonic orthographies: one, Tas. XII. is of the front and outfide: three are 
different fections upon the two principal diameters of the work. ‘Thete will for 
ever preferve the memory of the thing, when the ruins even of thefe ruins are 
perifh’d ; becaufe from them and the ground-plot, at any time, an exact mo- 
Tas. XIV, del may be made. Tas. XIV, XV, XVI. thefe orthographies {how the pri- 
XV, XVI. mary intent of the founders; they are the defigns, which the Druids made, be- 
fore they put the work in execution. And by comparing them with the draw- 
ings correfpondent, of the ruins, we gain a juft idea of the place, when it was 
in its perfection. But now as we are going to enter into the building, it will 
Tas. XI, be proper again to furvey the ground-plot, Taz. XI. which is fo different from 
that publifh’d by Mr. Webs. Inftead of an imaginary hexagon, we fee a moft 
noble and beautiful ellipfis, which compofes the cell, as he names it, I think 
adytum a proper word.’ There is nothing like it, to my knowledge, in all an- 
tiquity ; and’tis an original invention of our Druids, an ingenious contrivance 
to relax the inner and more facred part, where they perform’d their religious of- 
fices. ‘The two outward circles do not hinder the fight, but add much to the 
{olemnity of the place and the duties, by the crebrity and variety of their in- 
tervals. ‘They that were within, when it was in perfection, would fee a moft 
notable effect produc’d by this elliptical figure, included in a circular corona, ha- 
ving a large hemifphere of the heavens for its covering. 

Somewhat more than 8 feet inward, from the infide of this exterior circle, 
is another circle of much leffer ftones. In the meafure of the Druids ’tis five 
cubits. ‘This circle was made by a radius of 24 cubits, drawn from the com- 
mon centers of the work. This {truck in the chalk the line of the circumfe- 
rence wherein they fet thefe tones, The {tones that compofe it are 40 in num- 
ber, forming with the outward circle (as it were) a circular portico: a moft 
beautiful walk, and of a pretty effect. Somewhat of the beauty of it may be 

Tas, XVII. feen in Plate XVII. where, at prefent. ’tis moft perfect. We are impos’d on, 
in Mr. Webb's {cheme, where he places only 30 ftones equal to the number of the 
outer circle, the better to humour his fancy of the dipteric afpect, poy. He 
is for perfuading us, this is a Roman work compos’d from a mixture of the plain- 
nefs and folidnefs of the Tufcan order, with the delicacy of the Corinthian. 
That in afpect ‘tis dipteros hypethros, that in manner ’tis pycnoftylos ; 
which when apply’d to our antiquity, is no better than playing with 

words. For fuppofe this inner circle confifted of only 30 ftones, and 
they {et as in his {cheme, upon the fame radius, as thofe of the outer: what 
conformity has this toa portico properly, to an order, tujcan, corinthian or 
any other, what fimilitude is there between thefe ftones and a column ? where 
one fort is {quare oblong, the other oppofite (by his own acconnt) pyramidal, 

Of what order is a column, or rather a pilafter, where its height is little more 

than twice its diameter? Where is the bafe, the fhaft, the capital, or any 
thing that belongs to a pillar, pillafter or portico? the truth and fa@ is this. 

The inner circle has 40 {tones in it. Whence few or none but thofe two in- 

tervals upon the principal diameter, happen precifely to correfpond with thofe 
of the outer circle. Whereby a much better effect is produc’d, than if the 
cafe had been as Webb would haveit. For a regularity there, would have been 
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trifling and impertinent. Again, Mr, edb makes thefe ftones pyramidal in 
fhape, without reafon. ‘They are truly flat parallelograms, as thofe of the 
outer circle. He fays, p. 59. they are one foot and a half in breadth, but 
they are twice as much, Their general and. defigned proportion is 2 cubits, 
or two cubits and a half, as they happen’d to find fuitable {tones, A radius of 
23 cubits {trikes the inner circumference: of 24 the outer. They are, as we 
faid before, a cubit thick, and 4 cubits and a half in height, which is above 
7 foot. ‘This was their {tated proportion, being every way the half of the 
outer uprights. Such feems to have been the original purpofe of the founders, 
tho’ ’tis not very precife, neither in defign, nor execution. In fome places, the 
{tones are broader than the intervals, in fome otherwife: fo that in the ground- 
plot I chofe to mark them as equal, each 2 cubits and a half. ‘There are fcarce 
any of thefe intire, as to all thefe dimenfions; but from all, and from the fym- 
metry of thefe Celtic kind of works, which I have been converfant in, I found 
this to be the intention of the authors. ’Tis eafy for any one to fatisfy them- 
felves, they never were pyramidal; for behind the upper end of the adytum, 
there are three or four left, much broader than thick, above twice; and not 
the leaft femblance of a pyramid. I doubt not but he means an obelifk, to 
which they might fome of them poffibly be likened, but not at all to a pyra- 
mid. Nor indeed do I imagine any thing of an obelifk was in the founders 
view ; but the ftones diminifh a little upward, as common reafon dictates they 
ought to do. Nor need we beftow the pompous words of either pyramid, or 
obelifk upon them. For they cannot be faid to imitate, either one or other, 
in fhape, ufe, much lefs magnitude: the chief thing to be regarded, in a com- 
parifon of this fort. ‘The central diftance between thefe ftones of the inner cir- 
cle, meafured upon their outward circumference, is 4 cubits. I obferve fur- 
ther, that the two ftones of the principal entrance of this circle, correfpondent 
to that of the outer circle, are broader and taller, and fet at a greater diftance 
from each other, being rather more than that of the principal entrance in the 
outer circle. It is evident too, that they are fet fomewhat more inward than 
the reft ; fo as that their outward face ftands on the line that marks the inner 
circumference of the inner circle. I know no reafon for all this, unlefs it be, 
that the outfide of thefe two ftones, is the outfide of the hither end of the el- 
lipfis of the adytum: for fo it correfponds by meafure upon the ground-plot. 
This is apparent, that they eminently point out the principal entrance of that 
circle, which is alfo the entrance into the adytum. For five {tones on this 
hand, and five on that, are as it were the cancel between the /ancfum and 
fandlum fanétorum, if we may ufe fuch expreflions, Tis icarce worth 
mentioning to the reader, that there never were any impofts over the heads of 
thefe {tones of the inner circle. They are fufficiently faften’d into the ground. 
Such would have been no fecurity to them, no ornament. They are of a harder 
kind of ftone than the reft, as they are leffer ; the better to refift violence. 

There are but nineteen of the whole number left; but eleven of them are 
ftanding iz fitu. There are five in one place ftanding contiguous, three in 
another, two in another. ‘The walk between thefe two circles, which is 300 
foot in circumference, is very noble and very delightful. Probably it gave J7- 
go ‘fones the idea of defigning that fine circular portico, which is one great 
beauty, among many, in his drawings for White-hall, publifh’d lately from the 
originals by my Lord Burlington; who has a true notion of the extraordinary 
merit of that great man: and very commendably has reviv’d his memory. 
Such a circular portico put in execution, would have a marvellous effect, much 
exceed a common gallery in ufe, becaufe ’tis a perpetual walk, without turn- 
ing back, and well becomes a royal refidence. The beft view of this fort, to 
be had from our work, is from the north, as in Tas. XVII. the reader cannot Tas, XVII, 
but obferve, how little pretence here is for an imitation of Greek or Roman 
portico’s, notwithftanding the grand and ks, curve of the outward $e 
ut 
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But when we fee the difproportion of the inner circle in regard to any purpofe 
of this fort, we mutft own the invention of Hermogenes in contriving the peu- 
do-dipteros, is here apply’d with an ill grace. The founders of Stonehenge coud 
have no need of make-fhifts for want of room on Sai/bury plain. Or how 
could a concentric row of little ftones, or pillars if he will fo have it, bear any - 
refemblance to the contrivance of Hermogenes, which confifted in having none; 
in taking away the whole inner row of pillars, fo as to add to the convenience 
of room, and preferve the afpect, at the fame time? Moft undoubtedly the 
Druids had no further meaning in it, than:to make ufe of the even numbers of 
30 greater {tones, and 40 lefler ftones ; and this was to produce a more per- 
plexed variety, by the interftices having no regard to one another. So far were 
they from having a notion of Grecian beauty, in the pillars of circular por- 
tico’s being fet on the fame radius; pillar an{wering to pillar, intercolumniati- 
on to intercolumniation. And this will be fhown repeatedly in the progrefs of 
this work, to be the common practice of the Druids in other like in- 
{tances. 

But when we confider the cell, as Mr. Web5 names it, we find him guilty 
of great difingenuity, in ill conceiving the form of it, and in diftorting his 
ground-plots, to colour it over the better. ‘The minute you enter this adytum, 
as in Tas. XVIII. you difcover ’tis not a hexagon, nor ever was intended for 
one, and there can be no greater abfurdity than to imagine it one. It is in 
truth compos’d of certain compages of ftones, which I fhall call trzithons, be- 
caufe made, each of two upright ftones, with an impoft at top: and there are 
manifeftly 5 of thefe ¢rz/zthons remaining. But the naked eye eafily difcovers, 
they are very far from making 5 fides of a hexagon. ‘They cannot be brought 
toany approach, of a truly circular polygon. 3 ¢rilithons of the 5 are remain- 
ing entire, 2 areruin’d indeed, in fome meafure, but the ftones remain z7 /itu. 
And nothing 1s eafier, than to take the ground-plot, from fymmetry and cor- 
refpondency. We fee the two ¢rilithons on the wings or fides of the adytum, 
are fet almoft in a ftrait line, one of another; when in a hexagon form, they 
ought to make a confiderable angle. If you examine them trigonometrically, 
the true angle of an hexagon is 120 degrees, but here is an angle of near 150. 
And by making it an ‘hexagon, he fuppofes one zrilithon entirely gone, that 
neareft the grand entrance, when there is not the leaft appearance that ever 
there were fuch ftones there. No cavity in the earth, no ftump or fragment 
vilible, nor is it eafy to imagine, how 3 {tones of fo vaft a bulk could have 
been clean carried away, either whole or in pieces. ‘There is no room for. 
them to have been carried away whole, ‘no traces of their having been thrown 
down, broke in pieces and fo carried away. This outer fide of the work be- 
ing the moft perfeét of the whole. Of the ruins of the other ¢ri/ithons, there 
is not the leaft part wanting, ‘What has been thrown down and broke, re- 
mains upon the fpot. But this ¢r7/ithon in difpute, muft needs have been fpi- 
rited away, by nothing lef§ than Merlin’s magic, which ereéted it, as the 
monks fable. Befides, if it were ftill ftanding, it would be very far from 
making this adytum a regular hexagon, to which he has accommodated his 
peripteros {cheme: p. 87. Further, granting it was a regular “hexagon, it 
would be very far from correfponding with that fcheme, or have the leaft ap- 
pearance, of its being taken from fuch aone. For our editor there, has con- 
verted the cell quite from the nature of that‘at Stonehenge. He has made the 
upper end of his cell at the letter H oppofite to the grand entrance G, nota ¢r7- 
lithon as it is notorioufly at Stonehenge, ‘but an angular interval between 2 fri/z- 
¢hons. It is not the fide of the figure, but the angle. Whereas it is moft no- 
torious at Stonehenge, that the: upper end of the adytum oppofite to the grand 
entrance, and to the whole length of the avenue and entrance between it and 
the ered, Sa trilithon; not an’ angle or interval. And that ¢ri/ithon is exceed- 
ing flately, tho’ in ruins, one’ of the upright ftones being fallen, the other 
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leaning. So that here, we have the cell converted full a 6th part of the whole 
compais, from its true and original fituation, and fo in all the {chemes of Mr, 
Webb's book, not one excepted. In that, for infltance, Scheme I, p. 56, the 
high altar is plac’d at D not againft a ¢rz/thon, as it ought to be, oppofite to 
the grand entrance in the front of the temple, and to the (only) entrance be- 
low, into the area, but againft an angle between two. If then you fuppofe 
that hexagon remov’d back a 6th part, fo as that a ¢rilithon be fet behind the 
high altar, as it is really in the thing its felf} and upon the principal diameter of 
the whole work: then this abfurd confequence follows, that the oppofite tri- 
lithon of the cell ftands in the very midft of the entrance into the cell, upon 
the fame principal ground-line or diameter of the work, and quite obftructs 
the view and entrance into it. It is altogether as ridiculous, as if a dead wall 
was built under St. Paw/’s organ-loft, which is and ought to be the chief en- 
trance into the choir. Befides, by Webd’s ground-plots and uprights, it feems 
as if, when you entred this ady¢um, there were 3 trilithons on the right, and 2 
on the left, whereas it is moft obvions, there are but two on the right, and 
two on the left; when you advance into it, the orderly way, from the north- 
eaft grand entrance of the avenue; which he himfelf p. 55. owns to be the 
principal. But Iam tired of fo ungrateful a talk, which neceffity alone could 
have extorted from me. 
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Cobley bea 
Of che cell or adytum of Stonehenge. Of the Surgeons amphi- 


theater, London. 


Ifputations become cloifters and porticoe’s. Let us now with minds 
iD free from paffion, enter the adytum with an intent to find out its true 
figure, to examine what it really was, and what itis. And that may eafily be 
done, becaufe (as I faid before) as to the ¢rz/ithons of which it is chiefly com- 
pos’d, they areallremaining. Not abit is loft, but what mifchievous and filly 
people knock off with hammers, to fee whether, as the wretched vulgar notion 
would have it, the ftonesbe fatitious. Tas. XVIII. isa defign of it, which 
I made fitting in the center of the grand entrance in the inner circle. This 
point is properly the door-way or entrance into the adytum, as a wicket or little 
door, whilft the jambs of the hithermoft trz/thons prefent themfelves, as the 
greater door, of above 40 feet wide, 25 cubits. I obferve in the old Greek ftory, 
many footfteps of the primitive patriarchal way left in their facred ftructures, 
which are parallels to this work before us, and others of our Druids, For in- 
ftance, Paujanias in atticis {peaks of a temple dedicate to Venus, in the front 
of which, is a wall (as he calls it) built of rude ftones. Neverthelefs he con- 
cludes it to be a very famous work. One may very well imagine, this wall of 
rude ftones is the remnant of fome fuch old work as ours, left for the facred re- 
gard the people had to it, even after art was rifen to great height, together with 
{uperftition and idolatry. For that the moft ancient Greeks had very little of 
idolatry, any more than our Druids, I fhall fhow when I difcourfe on that 
head. Again: the more facred part of the temple at Hierapolis anfwering to 
our Adytum, had no door, tho’ none enter’d therein but the chief priefts. Lw- 
cian de deé Syria. 1 fappofe it was in imitation of the ancient ufage, without 
doors to fhut or open, as our temple here. For the ancients thought it wrong, 
to confine the deity, as it were, within any cover’d place: ’till Mo/es, by God’s 
direction, made a tabernacle cover’d with fkins, which was to adumbrate the 
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mon’s temple was built in imitation of this tabernacle. But before that, the an- 
cients meant no more by temples, or altars, as they were firft call’d, than a 
certain known and con{picuous place, ornamented in a particular manner, that 
fhould mark out a Aeb/a, or a place towards which we aré to addrefs the Deity, 
and that for uniformity fake. As the Turks and Arabians do now, who are the 
defcendants of J/bmae/, and had this cuftom from Abraham. Tho’ the fupreme 
Being be omniprefent, yet for our convenience, where time, place, and fuch 
kind of circumftances are neceflary to a public action, he would have, as it 
were, the place of his prefence made notorious, As in the Fewzi/h difpenfation 
he did in a moft extraordinary manner, by the fhechinab. And from Solomen’s 
temple, all the reft of the world borrow’d the fafhion of temples, properly 
fo call’d, built magnificently and with roofs. For the facred houfes mention’d 
in fcripture before then, were only little chapels, fhrines, like our Druids kift- 
vaens, which fometime they carried about in a cart, fometime were fix'd in cl- 
ties, for publick ufe; as Beth Dagon, and the like. Thefe were but kifivaens 
improv’d, niches turn’d into /ace//a, in imitation of two or three ftones in 4- 
brabam’s altars, which we may well call the 4eb/a, and find many of them a- 
mong our Druid antiquities. — ' 

The cell is form’d by a radius of 12 cubits and a half, from the two centers 4 
and 4, as to the inward curve; the outward takes a radius of 1 5 cubits ; for 
thefe {tones are two cubits and a half thick. The two circles are turn’d into an 
oval, by a radius of 30 cubits, (after the uftal manner) fet in the two centers 
c and d, where the two circles interfe@t. The former centers are 12 cubits 
and a half diftant from each other, the length of the radius. The fame oval 
is obtain’d by a ftring of 60 cubits, the ends ty’d together, and turn’d round 
upon two centers, according to the gardiners method. An oval form’d as this 
is, upon two centers coinciding with each other’s circumference; or, which is 
the fame thing, whofe centers are diftant from each other the length of their 
radius, is moft natural and moft beautiful, being the fhape of an ege. Moft 
probably thefe religious philofophers had a meaning, in thus including an egg- 
like figure, within a circle, more than mere affectation of variety: . Whatever 
that was, we may reafonably conclude, that from the method in antiquity, of 
making the fed/a of a curved figure, the chriftians borrowed theirs of turning 
the eaft end of their churches in that manner; and that the Druids in the work 
before us, have produc’d the nobleft 4z/vaen or kebla that is known. 

My purpofe in drawing many.prickt lines upon the plate, is not difficult to 
be underftood. Nor does it require particular explanations. To avoid affeCtation . 
or tedioufnefs, I leave them to the readers amufement: only obferve, that Mr. 
Webb's equilateral triangles have no hand in forming the cell. The intent of 
it is very diftant from a regular polygon. But that it is incomparably more 
beautiful; than fuch a one would have render’d it. It is as a magnificent niche 
27 cubits long, and as much broad, meafuring in the wideft place. 

This part is call’d Snxog or concha templi and adytum, into which, we may 
f{uppofe, none but the upper order of priefts, together with the high-prieft, 
were commonly to enter, during the time of miniftration, in religious rites. 
We may imagine the beauty of the appearance here upon thofe occafions, 
when an innumerable company of the Druids affifted, all in white {urplices. 
The center of the excentricity of this oval is but three cubits néarer the entrance, 
than the center of the whole work. And they have cut off but one ¢rz/ithon, 
which they make the opening of the adytum ; meeting the eye to great advan- 
tage, from the grand entrance, By the aforefaid contrivance, there is left a 
{pace of five cubits between the jambs of the opening of the adytum, and the 
anner circle in front, juft the fame as is between the inner and outer circle. The 
inner circle there performing the office of cancelli to it, as we obferv’d before, 
If a choir of this form was put in practice, and executed by a mafterly hand, 
1t would have a very extraordinary effect, and perhaps excel the too fimilar 
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concave of a cupola. Our Druids had undoubtedly fuch a notion, in placing 
this within a circle. And for the fake of this, they turn’d the two circles 
into a fmaller {pecies of an ellipfis. 

There’s a Druid antiquity like our adytum in fhape; call’d Eghwys Glominog; 
on the top of Arennig vaur in Lhanyhil parith, Merionydhfbire, but made of a 
continued wall. ‘The ancients thought the world of an egg-like fhape, and as 
the world is the temple of the Deity, they judg’d it proper to form their tem- 
ples, fo as to have a refemblance thereto. The ancient hieroglyphic of the Deity 
is a circle, and I have reafon to believe it more ancient than the flood. Plata, 
who learnt much from the anceftors of our Druids, fays in Diogenes Laertius, 
that God is fpherical, which he muft mean hieroglyphically. So our Druids, 
as well as he, may mean the infinity of nature in the Deity, who made the 
world, by this fcheme of Stonehenge; at leaft they underftand by the circle, 
the feat and refidence of the Deity, the heavens, which include all things. 

It feems to me, that Inigo Yones from this adytum projected the plan of the 
Surgeons theatre in London, a fabric for feeing and hearing much admired by 
all good judges. And which my Lord Burlington, out of a {pirit truly noble, 
and a great love for the architeét’s memory, has lately repair’d, with his own 
charges and excellent fkill. I find the Surgeons theatre (or rather amphitheatre) 
is form’d from the fame proportion as our adytum, the tran{verfe and conjugate 
diameters being as 4 to 3, vzz. 40 foot and 30 foot. And this appears to me 
a {trong prefumption, that Inzgo “fones did not make the ground-plot of Srone- 
henge, publifh’d under hisname. ‘The Surgeons amphitheatre is a good deal 
lefs than our cell. 

Such is the noble and eafy geometry of the adytum of Stonehenge. ‘The 
{tones that compofe it, are really ftupendous, their height, breadths and thick- 
nefs are enormous, and to fee fo many of them plac’d together, in a nice and 
critical figure, with exaétnefs; to confider, as it were, not a pillar of one 
ftone, but a whole wall, a fide, an end of a temple of one ftone; to view 
them curioufly, creates fuch a motion in the mind, which words can’t exprefs. 
One very remarkable particular in the conftruétion of this adytum, has efcaped 
all obfervers: which is this. As this part is compos’d of tri/ithons (as I before 
call them ) fett two and two on each fide, and one right before; they rife in 
height and beauty of the ftones, from the lower end of the adytuim, to the 
upper end. My meaning is this. The two hithermoft ¢rz/thons correfpond- 
ing, or thofe next the grand entrance, on the right hand, and on the left are 
exceeded in height, by the two next in order; and thofe are exceeded by the 
trilithon behind the altar, in the upper end of this choir. So that in laying 
down the meafures of the parts, that compofe this place, the reader muft be 
content to take my word. Mr. Webs’s meafures cannot be precife in all of 
them, feeing he knew nothing of this particular; and that his notion of an 
hexagon, is contradicted by it, as well as by fact. “He fays p. 60. the {tones 
‘* of the greater hexagon feven foot and a half in breadth, three foot nine 
“* inches thick, and twenty foot high, each ftone having one tenon in the 
« nyiddle.” His meafure of feven foot and a half in breadth, only fhews the 
vaftnefs of the ftones, it is no precife meafure, for the founders regarded not 
any precifenefs in their breadth: becaufe two together were defign’d to make a 
compages, whereon to fet the impoft, and this I call a trilithon. Each tril- 
thon ftands by its felf, independant of its neighbour, not as the ftones and im~ 
pofts of the outer circle, link’d together in a continued corona, by the impotts 
carried quite round. Indeed the breadth of a ftone at bottom is feven feet and 
a half, which is 4 cubits anda half. Two ftones therefore amount to nine cu- 
bits, and there is a cubit of interval between them, making in the whole ten 
cubits. But they were not careful of the particulars, only of the whole, in 
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) es | e cell are made to diminifh very much, towards the 
Hi iad ety with a defign, to take off from their weight, and 
pendes them what we call top-heavy, in a lefs degree. Hence the interval be- 
tween the two upright ftones of the compages widens fo much upwards. ‘This 
mutt certainly contribute very much, to their ftability. In affigning 20 foot 
for their height, Mr. Webd has well taken the medium. A very {mall 
matter more than 20 feet makes exactly 12 cubits of the Hebrews, Egyp- 
tiansand Druids. ‘The reader remembers the proportion I affign’d between the 
Englifh foot and this cubit. 20 inches and ¢ make a cubit, therefore 20 feet 
and # make 12 cubits. The true cafe as to the height of the ¢rz/thons, is thus 
re{pectively, and which may be feen in Taz. XV. with the harmony and 
{ymmetry, in the proportion of the whole. We may obferve their gradual ri- 
fing in height, all from the fame bafe, like pillars of higher orders and more 
diameters. But the intelligent reader muft needs fee, that our founders never 
had fight of Greek or Roman pillars, and never pretended to imitate them, or 
take any one idea from them. And of thefe three different orders or degrees of 
altitude, in thefe ¢rz/thons, one exceeds the other by a cubit. So that their 
heights refpectively are 13 cubits, 14 cubits, 15 cubits. 

The impofts of thefe ¢rilithons are all of the fame height. Mr. Wedd 
p.61. “informs us, the architrave lying onthe top of the great ftones of the 
“‘ hexagon and mortaifed alfo into them fixteen foot long, 3 foot g inches broad, 
“* 3 foot 4 inches high.” Mr.Webd’s 16 foot long, is too {canty, it amounting 
to gcubitsand 2 palms, but the intent of the founders was to make thefe im- 
pofts equal both in length and breadth to the foundation of the upright ftones 
that fupports them, I mean the two ftones at bottom, the fuftaining part of 
the compages, which in its whole breadth makes 10 cubits; and to cubits long 
the impofts are to be affign’d. Moft certainly whoever undertake to meafure 
them, whether from thofe fallen on the ground, or ftill in their proper place, 
will be apt to fail in giving them juft length. Both becanfe 1. ’tis obfervable 
that thefe impofts are form’d fomewhat broader upwards, than in their bottom 
part; but this may not be taken notice of by every one. This was done very 
judicioufly upon an optical principle, which it is plain the founders were aware of. 
For a ftone of fo confiderable an elevation, by this means only, prefents its 
whole face in view. Therefore they that meafure it at bottom will not take 
its true length. 2. If they take the dimenfion, either from a ftone ftill in its 
proper place, or from one fallen down, they will be very liable to fhorten the- 
meafure. For in the firft cafe, the upper edge of thefe impofts, muft needs 
have fuffer’d from the weather, in fo elevated an expofure, thro’ the {pace of 
2000 years. Itis very apparent they have fuffered not a little. Large and deep 
furrows of age are vifible all around them. But if they meafure thofe fallen, 
they muft well imagine fuch have doubly fuffered, from weather, and from 
the people every day diminifhing all corners and edges, to carry pieces away 
with them. So that in this cafe, analogy and fymmetry only can fupply thefe 
defects. Thus we found before, that the breadth of the impofts of the outer 
circle is equal to their ichnographical breadth: fo it is here, being 10 cubits. 
Befides, the outer face of thefe impofts is longer than the inner, as being in 
the larger circle. Therefore ten cubits is to be underftood their medium mea- 
fure. 

Mr. Webb gives it as a general meafure, that they are 3 foot g inches broad. 
He has before told us, the uprights which {upport them were 3 foot g thick ; 
take that twice, it makes 7 foot and a half, which he affigns for the breadth, of 
the uprights. This is all juft within a trifle, and it is not expeCted that he 
who was not aware of the cubit, by which thefe works were made, fhould do 
it with greater accuracy. ‘The truth of the whole is this: Web's 7 foot and half 
is 4 cubits and a half, as we faid before; the half of it is 3 foot g, and a very 
little more. But this muft be taken for the leaft breadth of the impofts, that 
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at theends. For in the middle they are fomewhat broader. Tho’ the infide 
faces are ftrait, yet, as we obferv’d, in proper place, of the impofts of the outer 
circle; fo here, they are rounded behind: their outer circumference anfwer- Tas. X!. 
ing to the great oval upon which they are founded. So likewife their ends are 
made upon a radius of that oval, whence the innner face of the impoft is 
fomewhat fhorter than the outer, and is another reafon why their lengths may 
eafily be taken fomewhat too fhort. I have drawn the impofts in their true 
fhape in the ground-plot. The artifice of the tenons and mortaifes of thefe Tax. X! 
trilithons and their impofts, what conformity they bear to that of the outer cir- 
cle, is exceedingly pretty, every thing being done truly geometrical, and as 
would beft anfwer every purpofe, from plain and fimple principles. In the 
bottom face of the impoft, if divided into three fquares, the two mortaifes are 
made in the middle of the two outermoft fquares. Draw diagonal lines from 
corner to corner ; where they interfect, 1s the center of the mortaife; which 
central diftance from one to the other, is feven cubits of the Druid meafure. 
Each tenon is a cubit broad upon its longeft diameter, for they are of an oval 
figure. An admirable contrivance, that the impofts fhould lie firm upon the 
heads of the uprights, and keep the uprights fteady in their places, to ftrengthen 
and adorn. We may remark this pretty device, in the management of the te- 
nons and mortaifes. . Cut an egg acrofs upon its fhorteft diameter or conjugate; 
one half thereof reprefents the fhape of the tenons of the outer circle. ‘Cut it 
acrofs upon its tranfverfe diameter, one half is the fhape of the tenons of the 
adytum. Tis evident the meaning of it is this. The tenons of the outer cir- 
cle are higher in proportion, than the others, becaufe the impofts are lefs and 
lower than the others, and on both accounts more liable to be difturb’d, either 
by accident or violence, than the others: therefore more caution is us’d for their 
prefervation, This is an inftance of art, noble and fimple withal. Mr. Webd 
fays the impofts are 3 foot 4 inches high, which is precifely 2 cubits, a fixth 
part of the height of the medium order of ¢riithons; as the impofts of the outer 
circle are a fixth part of the height of the ftones of the outer circle. The 
medium order of fri/ithons is above 24 foot high, z.e. 14 cubits. The lower 
order is 13 cubits, viz. thofe next the entrance. The upper ¢rilithon behind 
the altar was 15 cubits. Each rifing a cubit higher than the other, as we be- 
fore obferv’d. 
I promis’d to fhow the reader what Stonehenge is, and what it was. The 
latter, I prefume, is done in the four prints, Tas. XII, XIV, XV, XVI. be- Tas. XII, 
ing geometric orthographical fections of the whole work, all neceflary ways, XIV, XV, 
fuch as architeéts prepare in defign, when they fet about a building. "Tis whol- eas 
ly needlefs to {pend many words in explaining them. What the work is, of 
our adytum at prefent, is fhown in the fubfequent prints, Tas. XVIH, Taz. 
XXI, XXII. The Vth correfponds with the XIIth. The one thows the front of | XVIII, 
the temple when in perfection, the other as now inruins. The XVIth may be eS IN 
compar’d with XIX and XX. all prefenting a view from the adytum toward 
the entrance. Tas. XVIII. is a contrary view, when one ftanding by the en- J’A®. 
trance, looks toward the adytum. ‘The fame is prefented in Plate Vi. which *VUE 
I calla peep into the fanétum fanétorum. XXII. is the fame, but a little oblique. 
This plate fhows at prefent, what the XIVth does in its original. Pate XV 
and XXI. correfpond, fhowing the adytum on one fide, in its perfect, and in 
its ruinous ftate. Particularly they explain, what I {poke of, as to the orderly 
rifing of the zrz/ithons in height, one above another, from the lower end to the 
upper end of the adytum. Tas. XXII. illuftrates it, by exhibiting to view, Tas.XXII, 
the other and moft perfect fide of the adytum. ”Tis an oblique profpect of it, 
from the entrance. | 
The quantity of the folid is well adjufted, in proportioning the ftone-work 
of this adytum, to the intervals upon the ichnography. Each ¢rilithon is 10 


cubits, and each interval about 6. The jambs, or vacuum of the entry expand 
them- 
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| to 2¢ cubits, which is about 43 feet. From which meafure my 
SEN Po a jamanniatea the falfity of Webé’s hexagonal fcheme, when his 
Lordthip firft did me the honour to difcourfe about Stonehenge. In Mr. Webb's 
defigns, we find two jambs (taking one ¢rzithon away) expand but little above 
31 feet, by his own feales. Tho’ I don’t pretend, but that fome of my fore- 
eoing meafures, may here and there poffibly vary a little, upon a very {trict 
trial, and where proper judgment is not us’d, becaufe the {tones in fome parts 
may protuberate, or great parts of them may have fallen off; yet to foot dif- 


Tan. XIX, ference from truth cannot be allow’d of. In the P/ates XIX and XX. obferve 
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the infide of that upright ftone, which makes the northern jamb of the chief 
entrance of the outer circle. A very great piece is fallen off towards the top, 
which difcovers its tenon and the mortaife of the impoft above it. And inthe 
management of fuch prodigious {tones as thefe are, fix’d in the ground, and 
ramm’d too like pofts: ’tis not to be wonder’d at, if by chance we find fome 
little variation. Tho’ for my own part, I obferv’d none; rather wonder’d, 
how it was poflible for them, without lewices and the like devices, to fet them 
in their places to fuch precifenefs. And the reader, whofe mind has receiv d no 
prepoffeffion, cannot but be abundantly fatisfy’d, that the multitude of mea- 
{ures I have given from Mr. Webd’s own account, are perfectly agreeable to the 
fcale of cubits, deduc’d from works of the Egyptzans and others: and that in 
round and full numbers, not trifling fractions. If we collate the numbers given, 
with the Roman {cale, the meafures appear very ridiculous and without defign ; 
and that is a fure way of confuting the opinion, of its being a Roman work. 
But as thefe {tones are generally rough, and by time mutt fuffer in all dimenfi- 
ons, ’tis not practical to take their true meafure, without neceflary judgment, 
and relation had to fymmetry. | 

Of thefe greater ftones of the adytum, as I obferved before, there are none 
wanting. They are all on the fpot,, 10 upright ftones, 5 cornifhes. ‘The ¢ri- 
lithon firft on the left hand is entire zz fiw, but vaftly decay’d, efpecially the 
cornifh, ‘There are fuch deep holes corroded, in fome places, that daws make 
their nefts in them. The next ¢rilithon on the left hand, is entire, compos’d 
of three moft beautiful ftones. The cornifh happen’d to be of a very durable 
kind of Engli/h marble, and has not been much impair’d by weather. My 
Lord Winchelfea and myfelf took a confiderable walk on the top of it, but it 
was a frightful fituation, The ¢rilithon of the upper end of the adytum, was 
an extraordinary beauty. But alas through the indifcretion probably, of fome 
body digging there, between them and the altar, the noble impoft is diflodg’d 
from its airy feat, and fallen upon the altar, where its huge bulk lies unfraCtur’d. 


Recidit in folidam longo poft tempore, terram | 
Pondus, & exbibuit junélam cum viribus artem. Ovid Met. 


The two uprights that fupported it are the moft delicate ftones of the whole 
work, ‘They were, I believe, above 30 foot long, and well chizell’d, finely 
taper’d and proportion’d in their dimenfions. That fouthward is broke in 
two, lying upon the altar. The other ftill ftands entire, but leans upon one 
of the ftones of the inward oval. 


Jam jam lapfura cadentique 
Imminet afimils 


\ 


The root-end or unhewn part of both, are rais’d fomewhat above eround. We 
cannot be fure of the true height of this, when it was perfect: but Iam fure 
1§ cubits, which I have affign’d, is the loweft. The next trilithon, that to- 
ward the weft, is intire, except that fome of the end of the impoft is fallen 
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clean off, and all the upper edge is very much diminifh’d by time. As Luere= 
tius {ays, 


Minui rem quamque videmus, 
Et quafi longinquo fluere omnta cernimus U0, 
Ex oculifque, vetuftatem, fubducere nofiris. 


The laft triiithon, that on the right hand of the entrance into the adytum, has 
fuffer'd much. The outer upright being the jamb of the entrance, is ftill 
ftanding, the other upright and impoft are both fallen forwards into the ady- 
tum, and broke each into three pieces. I fuppofe from digging near it. But 
from one piece of the impoft lying loofe, in the middle, between the jambs of 
the adytum, Mr. Webd in the plan of his ruins of Stonehenge (being his 6th 
Scheme) forms the remains of his imaginary 6th ¢riiithon, fuppofing it one of 
the {tones of the inner or leffer hexagon, as he calls it. Yet if this fragment 
was really a ftump of fuch a ftone, as he would have it, ftill it would not 
create an hexagonal form of the cell, but ftand juft in the middle of the en- 
trance, and block it up in a very abfurd, unfeemly, and incommodious a man- 
ner, And nothing can be more certain, than that there never was fuch a thing 
in being. That ftone of the frilithon which is ftanding, has a cavity in it 
which two or three perfons may fit in, worn by the weather. 

Stonehenge is compos’'d of two circles and two ovals, refpectively concen- 
tric. Atthe diftance of two cubits inward from the greater oval, defcribe 
another leffer oval, on which the ftones of the inner oval are to ftand: 1g 
{tones in number, at about the central diftance of 3 cubits. This leffer oval is 
to be defcrib’d by a ftring and the 2 centers, as before. Or by 2 circies froma 10 
cubit radius, and the 2 centers aand 4, as of the other before was fpoken. Mr. Webb 
fays, p. 60, “ the {tones of the hexagon within, 2 foot 6 inches in breadth, one 
** foot and a half thick and 8 foot high, in form pyramidal.” His two foot 
and a half is our cubit and half, for the breadth of thefe ftones; being but a 
third of the breadth of the {tones of the greater oval. And the interval be- 
tween {tone and ftone, the fame. Their height is likewife unequal, as the 
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trilithons, for they rife in height as nearer the upper end of the adytum, Mr, Tas. XV, 


Webb's 8 foot aflign’d, isa good medium meature, for it is juft 4 cubits and 4 
palms, the third part of the height of the medium trilithon. From the ruins 
of thofe left, we may well fuppofe, the firft next the entrance and loweft 
were 4 cubits high; the moft advanc’d height behind the altar might be five 
cubits, and perhaps more. The ftones are fomewhat of what Mr. Webé calls a 
pyramidal form, meaning that of an Egyptian obelifk, for they taper a little 
upwards. They are of a much harder fort than the other ftones, as we {poke 
before, in the leffer circle. The founders provided that their leffer bulk fhould 
be compenfated in folidity. They were brought fomewhere from the 
weft, Of thefe there are only 6 remaining upright. The ftumps of two 
are left on the fouth fide by the altar. One lies behind the altar, dug up or 
thrown down, by the fall of that upright there. One or two were thrown 
down probably, by the fall of the upright of the firft tri/thon on the right 
hand. A ftump of another remains by the upright there, {till ftanding. 
Their exact meafures either as to height, breadth or thicknefs, cannot well be 
afcertain’d. For they took fuch as they could find, beft fuiting their {cantlings, 
but the ftones were better fhap’d and taller, as advancing towards the upper 
end of the cell. 
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Of the number of the flones. Of the altar-ftone. Of what has 
been found in digging, about the temple. A plate of tin of the 
Druids writing. A plate of gold, Juppofed to be of the Druids 


Writing. 


‘\H US have) we finifhed the work, or principal part of this celebrated 
wonder; properly the ‘temple or facred ftructure, as it may be called. 
Tho’ its loftieft creft be compos’d but of one ftone, laid upon another. “A 
& work, as Mr. Wedd fays juftly, p. 65. built with much art, order and pro- 
portion.” And it muft be own’d, that they who had a notion, that it wasan 
unworthy thing, to pretend to confine the deity in room and {pace, could not 
eafily invent a grander defign than this, for facred purpofes: nor execute it in 
a more magnificent manner. Here {pace indeed is mark’d out and defin’d: 
but with utmoft freedom and opennefs. Here isa eb/a intimating, but not 
bounding the prefence of the Deity. Here the variety and harmony of four 
differing circles prefents itfelf continually new, every ftep we take, with open- 
ine and clofing light and fhade. Which way fo ever we look, art and nature 
make a compofition of their higheft gufto, create a pleafing aftonifhment, ve- 
ry appofite to facred places. 

The great oval confifts of 10 uprights, the inner with the altar, of 20, the 
great circle of 39, the inner of 40. 10, 20, 30, 40 together, make 100 up- 
right ftones. 5 impofts of the great oval, 30 of the great circle, the 2 {tones 
ftanding upon the bank of the area, the {tone lying within the entrance of the 
area, and that ftanding without. There feems to have been_another ftone 
lying upon the ground, by the va/lum of the court, directly oppofite to the en- 
trance of the avenue. All added together, make juft 140 ftones, the number 
of which Stonehenge, a whole temple, is compos’d. Behold the folution of 
the mighty problem, the magical fpell is broke, which has fo long perplex’d the 
vulgar! they think ’tis an ominous thing to count the true number of the ftones, 
and whoever does fo, fhall certainly die after it. -Thus the Druids con-. 
tented themfelves to live in huts and caves: whilft they employ’d many thou- 
fands of men, a whole county, to labour at thefe publick ftructures, dedicated 
to the Deity. 

Our altar here is laid toward the upper end of the adytum, at prefent flat on 
the ground, and {queez’d (as it were) into it, by the weight of the ruins upon it. 
Tis a kind of blue coarfe marble, {uch as comes from Derby/hire, and laid 
upon tombs in our churches and church-yards. Thus /; irgil defcribes an an- 
cient altar, after the Etrw/cam fafhion, and which probably had remain’d from 
patriarchal times. 


LEidibus in medits nudoque fub etheris axe 
Ingens ara futt. 


fine. I. 


Servius upon the IIId Georg. fays, in the middle of a temple was the place 
of the Deity: the reft was only ornamental. This altar is plac’d a little above 
the focus of the upper end of the ellipfiss Mr. Webb fays, p. 56. the altar is 4 
foot broad, 16 in length. 4 foot is 2 cubits 2 palms, which at four times 
meafures 16 foot. I believe its breadth is 2 cubits 3 palms, 7. ¢. 1 and a half: 
and that its firft intended length was 10 cubits, equal to the breadth of the fri- 
lithon before which it lies. But’tis very difficult to come at its true length, 

‘Tis 20 inches thick, a juft cubit, and has been {quar’d, It lies between the 
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two centers, that of the compaffes and that of the ftring: leaving a convenient 
{pace quite round it, no doubt, as much as was neceflary for their miniftra~ 
tion. 

Mr. Webb fays, the heads of oxen, and deer, and other beafts have been 
found upon digging in and about Stonehenge, as divers then living could teftify, 
undoubted reliques of facrifices, together with much charcoal, meaning wood- 
afhes. Mr. Camden fays, mens bones have been found hereabouts. He means 
in the barrows adjacent, and I faw fuch thrown out by the rabbets very near the 
temple. But eternally to be lamented is the lofs of that tablet of tin, which 
was found at this place, in the time of King Henry VUI. (the Aira of reftitu- 
tion of learning and of pure religion) infcrib’d with many letters, but in fo 
ftrange a character, that neither Sir Tomas Elhot a learned antiquary, nor 
Mr. Lilly matter of St. Pauls {chool, could make any thing out of it. Mr, 
Sammes may be in the right, who judges it to have been Punic; I imagine if 
we call it Irz/h, we fhall not err much. No doubt but it was a memorial of 
the founders, wrote by the Druids: and had it been preferv’d till now, would 
have been an invaluable curiofity. ‘To make the reader fome amends for fuch 
a lofs, I have given a fpecimen of fuppofed Druid writing, out of Lambecius’s 
account of the Emperor’s library at Vienna. ”Tis wrote on a very thin plate 
of gold, with a fharp-pointed inftrument. It was in an urn found at Vienna, 
roll’d up in feveral cafes of other metal, together with funeral exwvie. It was 
thought by the curious, one of thofe epiftles, which the Ce/tzc people were 
wont to fend to their friends in the other world. So certain a hope of a fu- 
ture ftate had the Druzds infusd into them. The reader may divert himfelf 
with endeavouring to explain it. ‘The writing upon plates of gold or tin is 
exceeding ancient, as we fee in “fob xix, 24, 
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Plutarch in his pamphlet de démonio Socratis tells a fimilar ftory. ‘“ About 
the time of Ageflaus, they found a brazen tablet in the fepulchre of Alemena 
at Thebes, wrote in charaéters unknown, but feem’d to be Egyptzan. Chonu- 
pbis, the motft learned of the Egyptian prophets then, being confulted upon 
it, confirm’d it, and faid it was wrote about the time of Hercules and Pro- 
“< zeus king in Egypt. Tgetzes, chil. 2. hift. 44. mentions Proteus a king in 
“ lower Egypt by the fe4*fide, pretends he was fon of Neptune and Phenicia, 
throwing him up thereby to very ancient times, thofe of the firft famous na- 
vigators, our Hercules and the Phenicians, We is faid to have lived in the 
ifland afterward call’d Pharos, from the watch-tower there erected. Here Ho- 
mer fings, that Proteus diverts himéelf with his phoce or fea-calves, moft un- 
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doubtedly his fhips. But at that time of day, every thing new and flrange was 
told by the Greess in a mythologic way. _ 

In the year 1635, as they were plowing by the barrows about Normanton 
ditch, they found a large quantity of excellent pewter, as much as they fold at 
a low price for 5. fays Mr. Aubry in his manufcript collections, relating to 
antiquities of this fort. ‘There are feveral of thefe ditches, being very {mall in 
breadth, which run acrofs the downs. I take them for boundaries of hundreds, 
parifhes, &c, Such as the reader may obferve in my Plate XX XI. of the bar- 
rows in Lake-field. 1 fufpect this too was a tablet with an in{cription on it, but 
falling into the hands of the countrymen, they could no more difcern the 
writing, than interpret it. No doubt but this was fome of the old Britifh ftan- 
num, which the Tyrian Hercules, firnam’d Melcarthus, firft brought ex Caff- 
teride infula, or Britain, Which Hercules liv’d in Abrabam’s time, or foon 
after. 

Mr. Webd tells us, the Duke of Buckingham dug about Stonehenge: IJ fear 
much to the prejudice of the work. He himfelf did the like, and found what 
he imagin’d was the cover of a thuribulum. He would have done well to have 
civen us a drawing of it. But whatever it was, vafes of incenfe, oil, flower, 
falt, wine and holy water, were ufed by all nations in their religious ceremo- 
nies. 

Mr. Thomas Hayward, late owner of Stonehenge, dug about it, as he ac- 
quainted Lord Winche}ea and mytelf. He found heads of oxen and other 
beafts bones, and nothing elfe. In 1724. when I was there, Richard Hayns 
an old man of Ambrefbury, whom I employed to dig for me in the barrows, 
found fome little worn-out Roman coins at Stonehenge, among the earth rooted 
up by the rabbets. He fold one of them for half a crown, to Mr. Merril of 
Golden Square, who came thither whilft I was at the place. ‘The year before, 
Hayns was one of the workmen employ’d by Lord Carlton to dig clay on 
Harradon hill, eat of Ambrefbury, where they found many Roman coins, 
which I faw. I fufpect he pretended to find thofe at Stonehenge, only for fake 
of the reward. My friend the late Dr. Harwood of Doétors-Commons told me, 
he was once at Stonehenge with fuch fort of Roman cous in his pockets, and 
that one of his companions would have perfuaded him, to throw fome of them 
into the rabbit-holes: but the Doctor wasmore ingenuous, Neverthelefs were 
never fo many fuch coins found in Stonehenge, they would prove nothing more, . 
than that the work was in being, when the Romans were here; and which we 
are aflured of already. I have a brafs coin given me. by ‘fobn Collins Efq; col- 
lector of the excife at Stamford. The heads of ‘fukus and Auguftus averfe: the 
reverfe a crocodile, palm-branch and garland. cot. NEM. the colony of Ne- 
maufus in France. It was found upon Sai/bury plain; and might. be loft 
there before the Roman conqueft of Britan under Claudius, by people of 
France coming hither; or in after-ages: no matter which, 

Fuly 5.1723. By Lord Pembroke’s direGtion, I dug on the infide of the al- 
tar about the middle: 4 foot along the edge of the ftone, 6 foot forward to- 
ward the middle of the adytum. Ata foot deep, we came to the folid chalk 
mix’d with flints, which had never been ftir’d. The altar was exactly a cubit 
thick, 20 inches and ¢; but broken in two or three pieces by the ponderous 
mafies of the impoft, and one upright ftone of that ¢rz/ithon which ftood at the 
upper end of the adytum, being fallen upon it. Hence appears the commodi- 
oufnefs of the foundation for this huge work. They dug holes in the folid 
chalk, which would of itfelf keep up the ftones, asgirm as if a wall was built 


But I had too much regard to the work, to dig any where near the ftones. I 
took up an oxe’s tooth, above ground, without the adytum on the right hand 
of the lowermoft trilithon, northward. And this is all the account, of what | 
has been found by digging at Stonehenge, which I can give. 
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Of the area round Stonehenge. The bowing ftones. The manner 
of facrificing. 


F the court round the temple of Svonchenge, fomewhat is {aid already, 
() and of the two {tones ftanding within the vallum: and of the two cavi- 
ties remarkable, which have fome correfpondency therewith. I {uppofed, they 
were places, where two great vafes of water ftood, for the fervice of the tem- 
ple, when they perform/’d religious rites here. And I endeavour’d to illuttrate 
it by a coin of the city Heliopolis. 60 cubits is the diameter of Stonehenge, 60 
more reaches the inner edge of the circular ditch of the court. The ditch ori- 
ginally was near 30 cubits broad, but thro’ long tract of time, and the infini- 
ty of coaches, horfes, Sc. coming every day to fee the place, ’tis levell’d very 
much, ‘The intire diameter of the court, reaching to the outward verge of the 
ditch, is 4 times 60 cubits, which is about 410 foot. The five outer circles 
of the ditch are firuck with a radius of 80, go, 100, 110, 120 cubits. 

Juft upon the inner verge of the ditch, at the entrance from the avenue, lies 

a very large ftone, at prefent flat on the ground. Mr. Wedd, p. 57. pretends 
to give us the meafure of it, confounding it with the other two before-men- 
tion’d to be within the va//um, to which they have no relation, no fimilarity 
in proportion. This is to favour his notion of three entrances of the area, de- 
pendant upon his hypothefis of equilateral triangles. He there tells us at the 
letter F, ‘‘ the parallel ftones on the infide of the trench were four foot broad 
** and three foot thick ; but they lie fo broken and ruin’d by time, that their 
“ proportion in height cannot be diftinguifh’d, much lefs exaétly meafur’d.” 
Thus he, but ’tis zzvita Minervd ; for all three ftones, in all appearance, are 
as little alter’d from their firft fize, as any ftones in the work. ‘The two ftones 
within the va//um are very {mall ftones, and ever were fo. The one ftands ; 
the other leans a little, probably from fome idle people digging about it. This 
{tone at the entrance is a very great one, near as big as any one of the whole 
work, and feems too as little alter’d from its original form: only thrown down 
perhaps by the like foolifh curiofity of digging near it. Inftead of Webd’s four 
foot broad, it’s near feven: but to fpeak in the Druid meafure, four cubits. It 
is at prefent above 20 foot long. If it ftood originally, and a little leaning, it 
was one of thofe {tones which the Wel/h call crwm lechen, or bowing-ftones. 
However, Mr. Webd mutt falfify the truth very much, in making this and the 
two former any thing alike in dimenfion, fituation and ufe. But he does fo, 
much more in the next, which is doubtlefs a crwm keche, ftill ftanding in its 
original pofture and place in the avenue. ”Tis of much the like dimenfion as 
the other, tho’ not fo fhapely, and ftands in like manner on the left hand, or 
fouth, of the middle line, of the length of the avenue. I furmife, the Dru- 
ids confider'd the propriety of making the other a little more fhapely than this, 
becaufe within the area, and nearer the facred fabric. ‘There is the diftance of 
119 feet between them, to fpeak properly, 80 cubits. This interval Mr. /Webd 
contracts to about 43 foot, and fuppofes there was another ftone to an{wer it on 
the right hand, as alfo another to anfwer that on the infide the ditch. And he fup- 
pofes the like of thofe before-mention’d, both within and without the ditch, at 
his two fancy’d entrances, But of thefe, there is mec vola nec veftigium, and I 
dare fay, never was. This ftone has a hole in it, which is obfervable of like 
ftones, fet thus near our like temples: as we fhall fee in the progrefs of this 
work. The ftone is of 24 foot in circumference, 16 high above ground, 9 
broad, 6 thick, The ufe of it I can’t certainly tell; but Iam inclin’d to think, 
K that 
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that as part of the religious worfhip in old patriarchal times, confifted in a fo- 
lemn adoration, or three filent bowings: the firft bowing might be perform’d 
at this ftone, juft without the ditch, the fecond perhaps at the next ftone, juft 
within the ditch. Then they turn’d by that ftone to the left hand, as the man- 
rer was, in a proceflion round the temple, both the priefts and animals for facri- 
fice, At thofe two ftones and water-vafes, probably there were fome wathings, 
luftrations, or fprinklings with holy water, and other ceremonies, which I 
don’t pretend to afcertain. Then upon the entry into the temple, perhaps 
they made the third bow, asin prefence of the Deity. After this, in the court, 
we may fuppofe the priefts prepar’d the hecatombs and cuftomary facrifices, 
If that great ftone juft within the ditch, always lay, as it does now, flat on the 
ground, and za fitu, (which Iam not unwilling to believe) then, I apprehend, 
it was a table for dreffing the victims. Ezekiel, in defcribing the temple of 
“terufalem, {peaks of fuch in the entry, xl. 30, 40, 41, 42, 43. 

Tis juft to think, the ancient form of facrificing here, like that of the Ro- 
mans, Greeks or elder nations, was pretty much the fame as that among the 
Sfews, and that as in patriarchal times; and in fhort, no other than the origi- 
nal practice of mankind, fince the firft inftitution of facrifices, at the fall. 
Therefore we fhall fubjoin it from Homer’s defcription, in Idad1. It quadrates 
extremely well, in all appearance, with the place and temple before us. 


Straightway in hafte, a chofen hecatomb 

To God, prepar’d, the well-built altar round, 

They place in order. Then their hands they wafh, 
And take the falted meal. Aloud the prieft, 

With hands uplifted, for the aflembly prays. 

After the prayers, they wav’d the falted meal, 

And then retiring flay the animals. 

The fkins being ftript, they cut off both the thighs, 
And cover them with cawl; firft offer’d crude. 

The prieft then burns a part on plates, + thereon red wine, 
Libation pour’d. ‘The miniftring young men 
Stand by him, with their five-fold {pits in hand. 
But when the thighs are burnt, out of the reft 
Entrails and flefh, harflets and ftakes they make, 
Upon the fpits transfixt. ‘Then roafted well 

They fet all forth. After the duty done; 

A feaft they next prepare. Plenty of food 
Diftributed around, chearful repaft. 

Banquet being o’re, the youths huge goblets crown, 
And fill to all in cups. Then facred hymns 

Sung to the Deity, conclude the day. 


‘+ In another place he adds, 


With choice cloven bits of wood, 
Without leaves 


Thefe are moft ancient rites, fymbolical of the purity of the facrifice of the 
Mefiah, pointed at by, and deriv’d from the Mo/aic difpenfation, where every 
thing of facred purpofe was to be perfect. 

Thus much is fufficient to give the reader an idea of the ancient manner of 
facrificing, fuch, no doubt as was practis’d at this very place entirely the He- 
brew rite. I fuppofe only the priefts and chief perfonages came within the area, 
who made the proceffion with the facrifices along the avenue, The multitude 
kept without, on foot or in their chariots, | 
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Of the Avenue to Stonehenge. 


HE Avenue of Stonehenge was never obferv’d by any who have wrote 
of it, tho’ a very elegant part of it, and very apparent. It anfwers, as 
we have faid before now, to the principal line of the whole work, the north- 
eaft, where abouts the fun rifes, when the days are longeft. Plutarch in the 
life of Numa fays, the ancients obferv’d the rule of fetting their temples, with 
the front to meet the rifing fun. Promachidas of Heracleum, and Diony/ius 
Thrax take notice of the fame thing. And this was done in imitation of the 
Mojaic tabernacle and Solomon’s temple: probably a patriarchal rite. ‘This 
avenue extends itfelf, fomewhat more than 1700 feet, ina ftrait line, down to 
the bottom of the valley, with a delicate defcent. I obferve the earth of the 
ditches is thrown inward, and feemingly fome turf on both fides, thrown upon the 
avenue: to raife it a little above the level of the downs. The two ditches con- 
tinue perfectly parallel to the bottom, 40 cubits afunder. About midway, there is 
a pretty depreflure, natural, which diverfifies it agreeably. Stonehenge, I faid, is 
not on the higheft part of the hill, I found, the reafon, why the Druids fet it 
juft where it is; becaufe it is precifely 1000 cubits from the bottom to the en- 
trance of the area. When I began my inquiries into this noble work, I 
thought it terminated here, and Mr. Roger Gale and myfelf meafur’d it fo far 
with achain. Another year, I found it extended itfelf much farther. For 
at the bottom of the valley, it divides into two branches. ‘The eaftern branch 
goes a long way hence, directly eaft pointing to an ancient ford of the river 4von, 
called Radfin, and beyond that the vifto of it bears dire€tly to Harradon hill 
bevond the river. The weftern branch, from this termination at the bottom 
of the hill 1000 cubits from the work at Stonehenge, as we faid, goes off with 
a fimilar {weep at firft; but then it does not throw itfelf into a {trait line im- 
mediately, as the former, but continues curving along the bottom of the hill, 
till it meets, what I call, the curfis. This likewife is a new unobferv’d curio- 
fity belonging to this work, and very much enlarges the idea we ought to en- 
tertain, of the (magnificence and prodigious extent of the thing. ‘The temple 
which we have been hitherto defcribing, confiderable indeed as it really is, in 
itfelf; yet now appears as a {mall part of the whole. I fhall therefore defcribe 
all thefe parts feparately, to render them more intelligible: and then fhow 
their connection, and what relation they have, to one another, as well as I 
can. Butit is not eafy to enter at once, into the exceeding greatnefs of thought, 
which thefe people had, who founded it; bringing in all the adjacent country, 
the whole of nature hereabouts, to contribute its part to the work. Therefore 
I thall difcourfe of it backward and forward; firft going from Stonehenge to its 
termination, or more properly its beginning, and then return again. Explain- 
ing all the way, what is its prefent condition, and what, tis reafonable to fup- 
pofe, was its original, when the Druids made their firft defign. This together 
with the feveral views I have drawn of it, will give us nearly as good a notion of 
the whole, as we can at thisday expeét, and perhaps preferve the memory of 
it hereafter, when the traces of this mighty work are obliterated with the 
plough, which it is to be fear’d, will be its fate. That inftrument gaining 
ground too much, upon the ancient and innocent paftoritial life; hereabouts, 
and everywhere elfe in England: and by deftructive inclofures beggars and de- 
populates the country. 

At the bottom of the valley, and the end of the ftrait part of Stonehenge 
avenue, 1000 cubits from Stonehenge, as we faid, the eaftern wing of the 
avenue turns off to the right, with a circular fweep, and then in a ftrait 
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line proceeds eaftward up the hill. It goes juft between thofe two moft con- 
{picuous groups of barrows, crowning the ridg of that hill eaftward of Stone- 
henge; between it and Vefpafan’s camp, feparated from them both by a deep 
valley on each fide. Thefe two groups of barrows are called generally the feven 
king’s graves, each. I call that moft northerly, the old feven kings graves, 
fe ane are really 7, tho’ but 6 moft apparent; they are all fet at greater di- 
ftance, all broader, flatter, and as it is moft reafonable to fuppofe, older than 
the other. The other are fet clofer together, of a more elegantly turn’d figure, 
campaniform, and in all appearance, much later than the former. Therefore 


Icall thefe, being fouthwatd and direCtly between Stonehenge and the town of © 


Ambrefbury, the new feven kings barrows. Of the feven old, the moft nor- 
therly one and probably the oldeft, is exceeding flat and as it were, almoft 
funk into the earth with age; fo that it is {carce vifible ata diftance. ‘The 


avenue runs up to the top of the hill, juft between them: and they make as | ~ 


it were wings toit, and I believe were defign’d as fuch, when fet there. When 
the avenue firft turns off in the valley, it is much obfcur’d by the wheels 
of carriages going over it, for a great way together: for this is the road to La- 
vington. Neverthelefs a curious eye, without difficulty, fees all the traces of 
it fufficiently, till it is got higher up the eafy afcent of the hill, and out of the 
common road. ‘Then it is very apparent and confifts of the two little ditches 
as before, (when coming directly from Stonehenge ) exactly parallel, and ftill 
40 cubits afunder. And it is made with the fame degree of variation, or about 
6 degrees fouthward from the true eaft point. So that it is evident again, 
the Druids intended it fhould go full eaft, but their compafs by which they 
{et it, varied fo much at that time, according to my opinion of the matter, 
To perpetuate the mark of it as much as I can: I meafured the diftance of it 
from the fouthern ditch thereof, to the ditch of the neareft 7. e. moft nor- 
therly of the new 7 kings barrows, and when in the right line of thofe 7 barrows: 
itis 257 feet. I know not whether there was any defign in it, but it is exactly 
150 cubits. From the northern ditch of the avenue here, to the neareft of the 
old feven kings barrows, is.3 50 foot; which is exactly 200 cubits. 

Whilft we are here upon the elevation of this hill, between thefe two groups 
of barrows, ’tis 2700 feet from the beginning of this wing of the avenue at 
the bottom of the valley, where it commences. It {till continues in the very 
fame direction eaftward, till unfortunately broke off by the plow’d ground; 
300 feet from hence. This plow’d ground continues for a mile together, as 
far as the river’s fide at Amberfoury. So that ’tis impoflible to trace it any far- 
ther. The firft plow’d field, that fouthward, is Mr. Hayward’s; the other is 
of a different eftate, call’d Counte/s-farm. And the plowing of thefe two gO 
on at right angles one of another. That piece on the north fide of the avenue, 
of the latter tenure, goes along the line of the avenue, is long and narrow, and 
has (as ufual with ereedy farmers) encroach’d upon and {wallow’d up fo much 
of the length of the avenue. And that amounts to 750 feet more in length, 
which mutt certainly be added to the avenue. This is all along the eaftern 
declivity of the hill we are upon, that of the twice feven kings graves, and 
reaches near the bottom of the valley, between it and the hill whereon ftands 
Vefpafian’s camp. Now reafon and the judgment I have got in converfing with 
works of this kind, tell me, the founders would never begin this avenue at the 
bottom of a valley, but rather on a confpicuous height, which is vifible froma 
great diftance of country round. We mutt fuppofe the intent of the avenue 
was to direct the religious proceffion to the temple; and that at the beginning 
of it, they made fires early in the morning of that day, when they held their 
grand feftivals, to give notice to all the adjacent country. Therefore when we 
crofs this valley ftill eaftward, with the former diretion of the compafs, and 
mount that next hill, whereon ftands /% epafian’s camp: we find exaétly fuch 
a place as we could with, and extremely fuitable to that purpofe, For it com- 
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mands a very extenfive profpect both upwards. and downwards of the river, 
and on the other fide of it, for many miles; all about that part of the country 
where it 1s highly reafonable to think the old Britons liv’'d, who frequented 
this temple. This eminence is north of Vefpafian’s camp, north-wett from 
Ambrefoury church. Here is a very large fcene of the country taken in. It 
has a fine gentle rife for half a mile and more, even quite from the ford at 
Radjin. You fee the moft delightful river Avon flank’d with villages on both 
fides, from almoft as far as new Sarum, and then to the head of it, 5 miles 
off. It was the cuftom of the Druids to give notice, by fires, of the quarterly 
days of facrifice. Thus the Druids in Ireland before chriftianity, us’d to kin- 
dle a fire call'd in their language T/achdgha, on All faints eve, to perform a 
general facrifice: as Mr. Loyd mentions in his [ri/h dictionary. Mr. Toland 
{peaks of others too, I obferv’d there has been a bank acrofS the bottom of the 
valley, for the more eafy paffage of the religious ceremony, and this much 
corroborates my conjecture of the avenue reaching hither. 

Plate XXIV. explains all that I have laft {aid about this avenue, and fhews 
its direction to Haradon Hill, on the other fide the river. 

I am apt to believe from the conformity I have obferv’d in thefe works, 
that there was a /acellum or little temple here upon this hill, where the 
avenue began. We fuppofe this might eafily be deftroy’'d when they began to 
plow here, being fo near the town. I have found feveral of thefekind of large 
{tones, either travelling to Stonehenge, or from it. One as big as any at Sfones 
henge, lies about 3 miles off northward, in Durington fields. Another in the 
water at Mi/ford, another at Fighelden; they feem to have been carried back 
to make bridges, mildams or the like, in the river. ‘There is another in the 
London road, eaft from Ambrefbury, about a mile from the town. Another 
in the water at Bulford. A {tone ftands leaning at Pre/bute farm near the 
church, as big: as thofe at Stonehenge. What confirms me in the conjecture 
that there was a /acellum here originally, is, that an innumerable company of 
barrows on the oppofite hill, on the other fide of the river coming down Hara- 
don, and in the line of the avenue feem to regard it; as is ufual in thefe works. 
For thofe barrows are not in fight of Stonehenge ittelf, by reafon of the inter- 
pofition of the hill whereon ftand the double groups of feven king’s graves. 
And even thofe two groups feem to regard this little temple as well as the great 
one, curving that way. The diftance from hence to Stonehenge is 4000 cu- 
bits. 

In order to havea juft notion of this avenue, it isneceflary to go to the neigh- 
bouring height of Haradon hill, on the other fide the river. ‘The largeft bar- 
row there, which I call Hara’s and which probably gave name to the hill, is in 
the line of the avenue; the ford of Radfin lying between, as we {ee in the lait 
Plate. I ftood upon this hill May 11. 1724. during the total eclipfe of the 
fun, of whichI gave an account in my Ltimerarium. Were is a moft noble 
view of the work and country about Stonehenge. Whoever is upon the {pot 
cannot fail of a:great pleafure in it; efpecially if the fun be low, either after 
rifing or before fetting. For by that means the barrows, the only ornaments of 
thefe plains, become very vifible, the ground beyond them being illuminated 
by the funs flaunting rays, You fee as far as Clay-bill beyond W. arminfter 20 
miles off. You fee the fpot of ground on the hill, whereon ftands /% e/pafian’s 
camp, where I conjecture the avenue to Stonehenge began, and where there was 
a facellum, as we conceive. From hence to that {pot a valley leads very com- 
modioufly to Radjin, where the original ford was. 

This Radjin-farm {eems to retain its Celtic name: meaning a ford or paflage 
for chariots, the old way of carriage here ufed. Rhedeg currere, rbedegfain 
curfitare, in Irifb reathaim. Fin in the old Iri/h, is white. It regards the 
chalky road which went up from the ford, ’Tis a pretty place, feated in a 
flexure of the river, which from hence feems to bend its arms both ways, to 
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embrace the beginning of the avenue. The place is very warm, thelter'd from 
all winds, and efpecially from the north. I am perfuaded it was originally a 
feat of an Archdruid or Druid. See Mr. Toland difcourfing of the Druids hou- 
fes, p. 111. The nuns of Ambrefbury too had a chapel there. The ford is 
now quite difus’d, becaufe of the bridge by the town’s end; and the road of it 
is foreclos'd by hedgerows of paftures on both fides the lane, leading north- 
wards from Ambrefbury to north Wiltfhire. ‘This road lying between Radfin 
and the beginning of Stonehenge avenue, is {weetly adorn’d with viorna, We 
are fuppofed now to ftand on the tumulus of Hara, an old Irifh royal name, 
and poflibly the king who was coadjutor in founding Stonehenge, who lived, it’s 
likely, in the eaftern part of W it/bire: for which reafon they directed the 


avenue this way. 
Et nunc fervat honos fedem, tuus, offaque nomen. 


Here are very many barrows upon this fide of the hill, all looking toward the 
facred work. Hence we furvey Ambrefbury, Vefpafian’s camp, and Stonehenge, 
the curfits, and little Ambrefbury. Likewife a very ancient barrow which an- 
fwers to that of Ve/pafian’s camp, feeming to be plac’d here with fome regulari- 
ty and regard to the /acellum at the beginning of the avenue. This is a long 
barrow, which I fuppofe the Archdruids who liv'd at Radfn, and perhaps the 
chief perfon concern’d in projecting the magnificent work. The reader mutt 
indulge me the liberty of thefe kind of conjectures; there is no evidence pofi- 
tive left in fuch matters of great antiquity. I have fome little reafon for it, 
which I fhall mention when we fpeak of the barrows. There is this prefent 
ufe, to affix thereby names to things, that we may talk more intelligibly about 
them. 

We are next to advance down Haradon-hill in the fame dire¢tion, nearer 
Radfin, from whence I drew Plate XXV. This valley leads us very gently to 
the river, 

————Qua fe fibducere colles 
Incipiunt, molhque jugum demittere clive 


Ujque ad aquam. aes Virg. 


This and the two views in Plate XX VI. give us a good notion of the country 
on this fide. ‘There are feven barrows together, in the road from Ambrefbury 
to Radfin, one great one and fix little ones, which regard the /acellum, but 
cannot poflibly to Stonebenge. ‘This was a family burying-place probably of 
fome confiderable perfonage, who liv’d at Ambrefbury. 'Thefe plates fhow us 
too, the avenue marching up the next hill, where the old and new {even kings 
barrows receive it again, as wings to it. ‘This is fhown more diftin@ in the 
next plate, Tas. XXVII. where the corn ground has began to encroach upon 
it. I could fcarce forbear the with, 


Pereat labor irritus anni. 


When you are gone a little farther toward Stonehenge, and arriv’d at the top of 
the hill, if you turn back you have the view prefented to you like that Tas. 
XXIV. beyond A the beginning of the avenue, is Radfn, beyond that Hara- 
don. "The profpect forward, toward Stonehenge, is fhown Tas. XXVIII. 
There you fee the union of the two wings of the avenue, at the commence- 
ment of the ftrait part of itC. Again, you may obferve the nature of the weft 
wing of the avenue, going with a continued curve round the bottom of the 
hill, till it enters the EHippodrom or curfis, Ata diftance you fee Y% anfoury 
camp, thought to be another of Ve/pafian’s. Next you defcend into the val- 
ley to the union of the wings of the avenue, and afcend the agreeable part 
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of it, tothe temple. Along here went the facred pomp. How would it de- 
light one to have {een it in its firft fplendor! 


“fam nunc folennes ducere pompas 
Ad delubra guvat, c@fofque videre juvencos. Virg. 


I have often admir’d the delicacy of this afcent to the temple. As foon as 
you mount from the bottom, ’tis level for a great way together : and the whole 
length of it isa kind of ridge, for it flopes off both ways from it on each fide ; 
fo that the rain runs off every way. Juft about half way there is a depreflure, 
as a paufe or foot pace, fhowing one half of the avenue afcending, the other 
defcending, both magnificent, in the ancient gufto, There was a temple of 
Fupiter Labradeus near Mylafa a city of Carta, much frequented. The 
way leading thither was called facred, and pav’d 60 furlongs, thro’ which 
their proceflion went. Phzlofiratus fays, you went to the temple of Diana at 
Ephefus, by a ftone portico of a fladium. Paufantas in Phocicis fays, the 
avenue to the temple of Mznerva Cranea near Elatea is afcending, but fo gent- 
ly that it is imperceptible. Again in Chap. X. we read of a pav’d way, to 
the oracle at De/pbos. But the natural pavement of our avenue is much finer. 
I take notice, that ‘fupiter Labradeus wasa ftatue holding a halbard in his 
hand, which inftrument like a /ecurzs or amazonian ax, was as a {cepter to the 
Lydian kings. And apparently our Engl/b halbard is the very word, with 
an afperate way of pronunciation prefix’d, Labrada. So our Druids carried 
about a fharp brafs inftrument which we often find, call’d a celt, (I know not 
whence ) with which they us’d to cut the Mz/letoe, at their great feftival in mid- 
winter. I have reprefented one hanging at our Druids girdle, in Tas. I. it 
was to be put into the flit at the end of his ftaff, when ufed. But of this here- 
after. Now with the Poet in his celebrated Ode 


—Iuihus 
Mos unde deduttus per omne 
Tempus, Amazonia fecurt 
Dextras obarmet, querere diftul: 


Nec fetre fas eft omnia 


Horat. 


being arriv'd again at Stonehenge, from the laft print, Tas. XXVIII. though 
fmall, we may fee the beauty of the curve in the outer circle of that work, 
efpecially from the avenue, when the eye is below it. We obferve the fame 
in the grand front view. Tas. V. 

And now we are return’d to the facred fabric, we will difcourfe a little upon 
thefe temples in general, and fo conclude this chapter. 

In Macrob. Saturn. I. 18. mention is made of a famous round temple in 
Thrace, where they celebrate moft magnificent religious rites. It is upon the 
hill Zz/mzffus. The temple is open at top. I fuppofe like ours, not a little 
round hole like as in the Pantheon, nor is it a {mall round /acellum like thofe 
little round temples at Rome to Romulus, to Vefta, Sc. It is not reafonable to 
think they fhould build a Pantheonin Thrace, nor can I underftand it otherwile, 
than that, it was like our Stonehenge, and in truth an ancient patriarchal 
{tructure of a primitive model. The Deity here worfhipp’d was call’d Sada- 
zius fays he, fome make him Fupiter, fome the fun, fome Bacchus. Thefe 
are the firft perverfions of the Fehovah of the Fews. In my Judgment, the 
name Sabazius is a corruption of the Hebrew name of God nisa¥ /abaorh, 
Deus exercituum, a title that would well fuit the warlike Thracians. In time 
Idolatry debafed every thing. When they perform’d the religious rites of 
Bacchus, they cried Evohe, Sabbaz, and call’d him Evius, Evan, Sabaztus, &c. 


Evoke is a corrupt manner of pronouncing mim Febovah, and this facred cry is 
truly 
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truly no other than what frequently occurs in holy fcripture: : tebo- 


vab Sabaoth. He isthe king of glory, Pfalm xxiv. 10. But] have difcourfed 
on this head in my Paleographta Sacra Ne I. which will be continued. 
Diodorus Siculus in his Book II. mentions a very eminent temple of a round 
form, among the Hyperboreans, as he calls them, who inhabit an ifland fitu- 
ate in the ocean over-againft Gaw/, which is not lefs than Szczly. He gives an 
odd account from thence mix’d with fable, and feemingly fome reports of Szone- 
henge itfelf. / ; } 
Mr. Zoland is confident, this hyperborean region is our “Schetland ifles, 
whence Abaris the Druid and byperborean philofopher, famous in Grecian ftoty. 
Whilft I am writing this, March 6..1739-40. we had an account read before 
the Royal Society, much confirming Mr. Toland’s notion ; fpeaking of the ad- 
mirable temperature of ‘the air there, not fubject to fuch extremities, fich fud- 
den changes, .as even in'Britain itfelf. . There are fuch temples'as ours there. 
Arnobius in VI. {peaking of the’ origin. of temples, ‘‘ We don’t, {ays he, 
‘«‘ make temples to the Gods, as 1f we defign’d to fhelter them from the rain; 
“¢ the wind, the fun: but that we may therein prefent ourfelves before them, 
“< and by our prayers, after a fort, {peak to them as if prefent.” We may well 
affirm this'‘of our temple, built after the manner of the patriarchal ones, tho’ 


probably an improvement, and fomewhat more magnificent. Ours confifts of 


two ovals and two circles. Many in our ifland, which I fuppofe older than 
Stonehenge, confift of one oval, or niche-like figure made of three ftones only, 
(of which our adyfum isa more magnificent fpecimen) and a ciréle of rude 
{tones fix’d in the ground; of which our work, crown’d with a circular cor- 
nifh, is a more magnificent fpecimen. Sometime I meet with a niche without 
a circle, fometime a circle without a niche. We may well fay, the circle ts 
analogous to our chapels, churches, or cathedrals, according to their different 
magnitude ; the niches correfpond to our choirs, altars, and more’ facred: part 
of the facred building, the more immediate place of the refidence of the Deity. 
They are what now the Turks and Arabians call the ked/a, deriv’d, as we faid 
before, from the patriarchal practice, and particularly from the great patriarch 
Abraham. J doubt not but the altars which he and his pofterity made, men- 
tion’d in fcripture, were a {tone upon the ground before three fet in a niche- 
like figure, and the whole inclos’d in a circle of ftones.- At other times they fet 
only one {tone for a ked/a, as fometime our anceftors did likewife. ‘This practice 
was propagated generally among all ancient nations. Among many it was forgot- 
ten, or not practifed, where they had but little religion at all. Among others, 
after idolatry had prevail’d with them, they thought all former manners of 
worfhip like their own, and miftook the ftones which were heb/a’s or places of 
worfhip, for the objects of worfhip. Hence Maximus of Tyre fays, the Ara- 
bians worfhipp’d he knew not what, for he faw only a great ftone. Which, 
no doubt, was the keb/a toward which they direéted their devotion, as they 
had learnt from Abraham, or the like patriarchal anceftors. So Paufanias in 
Achaicis fays, the ancient Greeks worfhipp'd unhewn ftones inftead of {tatues ; 
more particularly among the Pharii, near the ftatue of Mercur , Were 30 
{quare ftones, which they worfhipp’d. If our author could not make his nar- 
ration agreeable to common fenfe, he might well miftake this ancient patriar- 
chal temple, fomewhat like ours of Stonehenge, for a circle of deities: he 
himfelf being a {tranger to any other than image-worfhip, I fhall handle this 
matter more largely hereafter, and now let us defcend again from the temple to 
the curfus. Only I would clofe this chapter with this fhort refle@tion. This 
avenue is proof enough (if there needed any) that our work is a temple, not 


a monument, as fome writers would have it. But it requires no formal confu- 
tation. | 
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DESCRIBED. 


C-H. AP. IX. 


Of the Curfus. Games exercis'd on holy feftivals. The Druids 
under ftood geometry. 


BOUT half a mile north of Stonehenge, acrofs the firft valley, is the 

curfis or bippodrom, which I difcover’d auguff 6. 1723. ’Tis a noble 
monument of antiquity: and illuftrates very much the preceding account of 
Stonehenge. It was the univerfal cuftom, to celebrate games, feaits, exercifes 
and {fports, at their more publick and folemn meetings to facrifice. Which was 
done quarterly and anniverfarily, at certain {tated feafons of the year. Macrob. 
Satur. 1. fays, ““ Upon holy days dedicated to the gods, there are facrifices, 
“* feafts, games and feftivals. For a facred folemnity is, when facrifices are 
“* offer’d to the gods, or holy feaftings celebrated, or games perform’d to their 
** honour, or when holy days are obferv’d.” ‘This great work is included be- 


tween two ditches running eaft and weft in a parallel, which are 3 50 foot afun- 
der. When I mention 350 foot, I {peak in the grofs, and as we fhould {et it 
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{ 
down in an Evgli/h fcale: but if we look into Plate VI. where I have given a Tas, VI. 
oO oO 


at 
we difcern, this meafure means 200 of the Druid cubits. This curfirs is a lit- 
tle above 10000 foot long: that is, it is made of 6090 Druid cubits in length. 
A moft noble work, contriv’d to reach from the higheft ground of two hills, 
extended the intermediate diftance ‘over a gentle valley: fo that the whole cur- 
fus lies conveniently under the eye of the moft numerous quantity of {peCta- 
tors. To render this more convenient for fight, it is projected on the fide of 
rifing ground, chiefly looking fouthward toward Stonehenge. A delightful 
profpect from the temple, when this vaft plain was crouded with chariots, 
horfemen and foot, attending thefe folemnities, with innumerable multitudes! 
This curfus, which is two miles long, has two entrances (as it were:) gaps 
being left in the two little ditches. And thefe gaps, which are oppofite to each 
other, in the two ditches, are oppofite to the ftrait part of Stonehenge ave- 
nue. 


I mention’d before, that at the bottom of the ftrait part of Stonebenge ave- 


comparative view of our Engli/b foot, and the moft ancient cubit ; at firft fight 


TAB. 


nue, in the valley, the avenue divides itfelf into two parts. One goes direct- XXVIIL. 


ly eaft toward Radfin, the other goes northweftward, and enters our cwr/is nearly 
at the fame diftance weft from the gaps or entrances before-mention’d : as thofe 
gaps are from the eaft end of the Aippodrom. ‘Thefe gaps being at a conveni- 
ent diftance from that eaft end, may be thought to be in the nature of diftance 
pofts. It feems to me, that the turf of the adjacent ground on both fides, has 
been originally taken off, and laid on the whole length of this curfits, becaule 
it appears fomewhat higher in level. ‘Tho’ this was an incredible labour, yet a 
fine defign for the purpofe of running. The earth of the val/um is likewife 
thrown inward. 

The eaft end of the cwrfus is compos’d of- a huge body of earth, a bank or 
long barrow, thrown up nearly the whole breadth of the cur/us. This feems 


_ to be the plain of feflion, for the judges of the prizes, and chief of the {pecta- 


tors. The weft end of the curfizs is curv’d into an arch, like the end of the 
Roman circus’s. And there probably the chariots ran round, in order to turn 
again. And there is an obfcure barrow or two, round which they return’d, as 
it were, a mega. 

This is the fineft piece of ground that can be imagin’d for the purpofe of a 
horfe-race. The whole is commanded by the eye of a fpectator in any part. 
In the middle*is a valley, and pretty fteep at prefent: yet only fo, as that a 

M Britifb 


Tas. 
XXIX. 
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Britifh charioteer may have a good opportunity of fhowing that dexterity, 
fpoken of by Cefar. But the exquifite foftnefs of the turf prevents any great 
damage by a fall. The ground of it hereabouts declines fomewhat north- 
ward. ‘The main part of this hippodrom is upon a gentle ridge running eaft 
and weft. ‘This render’d the place cooler. ; 

On the fouthern ridge, toward the weft end of it, are many confiderable 
barrows: but none towards the eaft end, for that would obftruct the view of 
Stonehenge. "There are many barrows but of no confiderable bulk, on the 
north-fide, upon the extenfive afcent, toward the great north long barrow. 
This magnificent work of the curfus is drawn due eaft and weft: except a 
{mall variation of 4 or 5 degrees fouthward from the eaft. If we meafure 
along the bank, from the eaftern meta, at 700 cubits exactly, we come over 
again{t the middle line of the ftrait part of the avenue to Stonehenge: 500 cu- 
bits further conducts us to the gaps or oppofite entrances, I before mention’d; 
which we fuppofe as diftance pofts, ‘The whole interval between the eaftern 
meta and thefe gaps, is 1200 cubits. At 1000 cubits more, we come to the 

lace where the weft wing of the avenue enters the fouthern ditch of the cur- 
jus. That weft wing too, isjuft 1000 cubits long to its union, with the ftrait 
part of Stonehenge avenue. Likewife the {trait part of Stonehenge avenue is jult 
1000 cubits long, as mention’d in its proper place. This weft wing begins, 
in the bottom of that valley, which croffes the middle of the cwr/us and fweep- 
ing along by the bottom of the hill, in a gentle curve, meets with the lower 
end of the ftrait part of Stonehenge avenue, where the wing or avenue unites 
to it, with an equal angle. So that the whole work is laid out with great 
judgment and fymmetry; and curioufly adapted to the ground, which was 
well confider’d, before the plot was mark’d out, by the firft furveyors. From 
the bottom of the valley croffing the middle of the cur/ius, to the weftern meta 
is 3800 cubits more, making in the whole 6000 cubits. The north end of 
the eaftern meta does not extend fo far as the northern bank of the curjus: I 
fuppofe, the reafon is, that there might be liberty that way, to ftop the horfes, 
at the end of the courfe. Therefore they fet out, on the fouth fide of the cur- 
Jus and return’d by the north fide. I obferve the ditch and bank towards the. 
eaftern end of the curfus much obfcur’d, by the trampling of men and horfes, 
frequenting the fpectacles here: this being the moft throneg’d. 

The Curfus is directly north from Stonehenge: fo exactly, that the meridian 
line of Stonehenge pafles precifely thro’ the middle of the Curjus. And when 
we ftand in the grand entrance of Stonehenge and obferve the two extremities of 
the Cur/us the eaftern and weftern meta, they are each exactly 60 degrees from 
the meridian line; on each hand: making a third part of the circle of the ho- 
rizon. By which we fee, the Druids well underftood the geometry of a circle, 
and its meafure of 360 parts. 

Paufanias zz Beotic. fays, ‘among the Thebans, by the gate Preis is the 
“ Gymnafium of “folaus and likewife the fadium, which is a bank of earth 
* thrown up, fuch as that at Olympia and of the Lauri. In the fame place is 
* the heroical monument of ¥o/aus. A little beyond, to the right is the hippo- 
* drom, and in it Pindar’s monument. The fame author in Arcad. VII. writes, 
© that before the walls of Mantinea, in a field, was a /ladium made for horfe- 
‘races, in honour of Antinous. Not far from it was the temple of Neptunus 
* equefirts and others, So that we fee it was the manner of the ancient Greeks 
thus to define their places for {ports by banks of earth, and that near their temples. 

After the Romans had borrow’d the ufe of the Britifb chariots for travelling 
and the like, they us’d them too in the Circenfian games. Thus Szdonius Apol- 
Linaris his poem upon it, £75. XXII. 

Inftant verberibus fimul regentes, 
Samque & peétora prona de covinna 
Extenfi rapiuntur. 
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Again, 


Tunc cetus juvenum fed aulicorum 

Elet fimulachra torva Carapi 

Exercent, fpatiantibus quadrigis. 
tandem murmura buccine ftrepentis 
Sufpen/as tubicen vocans quadrigas, 
Effundit celeres in arva currus, 

Hine agger fonat, hinc Arar refitltat, 
Hine fe fe pedes atque eques reflectit, 
Stridentum &8 moderator effedorum. 


Such, we may well imagine, was the fcene of this place, in ancient days. 
And as the poet mentions the river 4rar, I may take notice, in paffing, that 
I have feen, feveral other places of {ports and racings, which I take to have 
belong’d to the ancient Britons. As particularly thofe two great banks call’d 
Rawdzkes in the meadow near Lezcefler, which f{pectators look on as unac- 
countable. Another fuch work, I have feen in the meadow by Dorchefter, 
the ancient Roman city and epifcopal fee, in Oxford/hire. Both are by the fide 
of rivers. Another upon the river Lowther by Perith in Cumberland. 

Thefe places by rivers, were more agreeable to the Greek tafte, as in a hot- 
tercountry. Another like place of {ports, was in the chalky valley juft with- 
out the town of Roy/fon, on the fouth fide of it, by the London road. ‘The 
old Roman road there, or Hermen-/treet pafles over one corner of the work, 
as being of later date. JI may, perhaps, defcribe thefe more largely, another 
time. We read in Homer and Virgil that races were celebrated at funerals. 


GablaAwRinwX. 


Of the barrows, or fepulchral tumuli about Stonehenge. Gene- 
rally fet in groups, which are family burial places; and in fight 
of Stonehenge. They are fingle burial places. How the body 
is pofited. What has been found in digging into thefe bar- 


TOWS. 


COME in the laft place to {peak of the barrows, obfervable in great num- 
I bers, round Stonehenge. We may very readily count fifty at a time, in fight, 
from the place; eafily diftinguifhable: but efpecially in the evening, when 
the floping rays of the fun thine on the ground beyondthem. Thefe barrows 
are the artificial ornaments of this vaft and open plain. And it is no fmall en- 
tertainment for a curious perfon, to remark their beauties, their variety in form 
and magnitude, their fituation. ‘They are generally of a very elegant campa- 
niform {hape, and done with great nicety. There is likewife a great variety in 
their fhape, and turn, and in their diameters, in their manner of compofition, 
In general, they are always upon elevated ground, and in fight of the tem- 
ple of Stonehenge. For they all regard it. ‘This thews, they are but fuperficial 
infpectors of things, that fancy from hence, great battels on the plain; and 
that thefe are the tumultuary burials of the flain. Quite otherwife; they are 
afluredly, the fingle fepulchres of kings, and great perfonages, buried during 
a confiderable fpace of time, and that in peace. There are many groups of 


them together, and as family burial places; the variety in them, feems to indi- 
cate 


AA. STONEHENGE 


cate fome note of difference in the perfons there interr’d, well known in thofe 

ages. Probably the priefts and laity were fomeway diftinguith’d ; as well as 

different orders and ftations in them. Mott of the barrows have little ditches 

around, extremely well defin’d. In many 1s a circular ditch 60 cubits in dia- 

meter, with a very itmall ¢wmu/us in the center.. 60 or even 100 cubits is 

a very common diameter in the large barrows. Often, they are fet in rows, 

and equidiftant, fo as to produce a regular and pretty appearance, and with fome 

particular regard to the parts of the temple, the avenues, or the cur fits, 

For inftance, where the avenue begins at the firft elevation, from Radjin ford, 

advancing towards Stonehenge, feven large and flat old barrows are on the right 

hand of the avenue, towards the eaft end of the curfus, feven large barrows 

Pap. (OF a newer fhape, are on the left hand: both thefe groups before {poken of, 

XXIV. are placd in a fimilar manner, in regard to the avenue, and as wings or 

openings to it. Upon every range of hills, quite round Stonehenge, are fuccef- 

Tar, five groups of barrows, | for fome miles: and we may even obferve, that great 

XXXII barrow by Lord Pembroke’s park at Wilton, which I call the tomb of Carvilius, 
is fet within view of Stonehenge. 

In 1722, my late Lord Pembroke, Earl Thomas, who was pleas’d to favour 
my inquries at this place, open’d a barrow, in order to find the pofition of the 
body obferv’d in thefe early days. He pitch’d upon one of thofe fouth of 
Stonehenge, clofe upon the road thither from Wilton: and on the eaft fide of 
theroad. ’Tis one of the double barrows, or where two are inclos’'d in one 
ditch: one of thofe, which I fuppofe the later kind, and of a fine turn’d bell= 

Tas. IX. fafhion. It may be feen in Plate IX. On the weft fide, he made a fection 
from the top to the bottom, an intire fegment, from center to circumference. 
The manner of compofition of the barrow was good earth, quite thro’, except 
a coat of chalk of about two foot thicknefs, covering it quite over, under the 
turf. Hence it appears, that the method of making thefe barrows was to dig 
up the turf for a great {pace round, till the barrow was brought to its intended 
bulk. ‘Then with the chalk, dug out of the environing ditch, they powder’d 
it all over. So that for a confiderable time, thefe barrows muft have look’d 
white: even for fome number of years. And the notion of fanGity annex’d 
to them, forbid people trampling on them, till perfectly fettled and turf’d over. 
Hence the neatnefs of their form to this day. At the top or center of this 
barrow, not above three foot under the furface, my Lord found the fkeleton 
of the interr’d; perfect, of a reafonable fize, the head lying toward Stonehenge, 
or northward. 

The year following, in order to profecute this inquiry, by my Lord’s order, 
I begun upon a barrow north of Stonehenge, in that group fouth of the curfits. 
“Tis one of the double barrows there: and the more eafterly, and lower of the 
two: likewife fomewhat lefS. It was reafonable to believe, this was the fepul- 
ture of a man and his wife: and that the leffer was the female: and fo it 
prov'd, at leatt a daughter. We made a large cut on the top from eaft to 
weit. After the turf taken off, we came to the layer of chalk, as before, then 
fine garden mould. ~ About three foot below the furface, a layer of flints, hu- 
mouring the convexity of the barrow. ‘Thefe flints are gather’d from the fur- 
face of the downs in fome places, efpecially where it has been ‘plow’d. This 
being about a foot thick, refted on a layer of foft mould another foot: in which 
was inclos’d an urn full of bones. ‘This urn was of unbak’d clay, of a dark 
reddith colour: crumbled into pieces. It had been rudely wrought with {mall 
mouldings round the verge, and other circular channels on the outlide, with 

Tap.  feveral indentures between, made with a pointed tool, as depicted in Plate 
XXXU, XXXII. where I have drawn all the forts of things found in this barrow. The 
bones had been burnt, and crouded all together in a little heap, not £0 much 

asa hat crown would contain. The collar bone, and one fide of the under- 

Jaw are grav'd in their true magnitude, It appears to have been a girl-of about 
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14 years old, by their bulk and the great quantity-of female ornaments mix’d 
with the bones, all which we gather’d. Beads of all forts, and in great num- 
ber, of glafs of divers colours, moft yellow, one black. Many fingle, many 
in long pieces notch’d between, {fo as to refemble a ftring of beads, and thefe 
were generally of a blue colour. ‘There were many of amber, of all fhapes 
and fizes, flat {quares, long {quares, round, oblong, little and great. Like- 
wife many of earth, of different fhapes, magnitude and colour, fome little and 
white, many large and flattifh like a button, others like a pully. But all had 
holes to run a ftring thro’, either thro’ their diameter, or fides. Many of the 
button fort feem to have been cover’d with metal, there being a rim work’d in 
them, wherein to turn the edge of the covering. One of thefe was cover’d 
with a thin film of pure gold. Thefe were the young lady’s ornaments. And 
had all undergone the fire: fo that what would eafily confume fell to pieces as 
foon as handled. Much of the amber burnt half thro’, This perfon was a 
heroin, for we found the head of her javelin in brafs. At bottom are two holes 
for the pins that faftned it to the ftaff. Befides, there was a tharp bodkin, 
round at one end, {quare at the other, where it went into a handle. I ftill 
preferve whatever is permanent of thefe trinkets, But we recompos’d the afhes 
of the illuftrious defunét, and cover’d them with earth. Leaving vifible marks 
at top, of the barrow having been open’d, to difluade any other from again 
difturbing them: and this was our practice in all the reft. 

Then we op’d the next barrow to it, inclos’d in the fame ditch, which we 
fuppos’d the hufband or father of this lady. At fourteen inches deep, the 
mould being mix’d with chalk, we came to the intire fkeleton of a man. 
The fkull and all the bones exceedingly rotten and perifh’d, thro’ length of 
time. Tho’ this was a barrow of the lateft fort, as we conje€ture. The body 
lay north and fouth, the head to the north, as that Lord Pembroke open’d. 

Next, I went weftward, to a group of barrows whence Stonehenge bears eaft 
north-eaft. Here is a large barrow ditch’d about, but of an ancient make. On 
that fide next Stonehenge are ten lefler, {mall, and as it were crouded together. 
South of the great one is another barrow, larger than thofe of the group, but 
not equalling the firft. It would feem, that a man and his wife were bury’d 
in the two larger, and that the reft were of their children or dependants. One 
of the {mall ones, 20 cubits in diameter, I cut thro’, with a pit nine foot in 
diameter, to the furface of the natural chalk, in the center of the barrow; 
where was a little hole cut. A child’s body (as it feems) had been burnt here, 
and cover’d up in that hole: but thro’ the length of time confum’d. From 
three foot deep, we found much wood afhes foft and black as ink, fome little 
bits of an urn, and black and red earth very rotten. Some fmall lumps of 
earth red as vermilion: fome flints burnt thro’. ‘Toward the bottom a great 
quantity of afhes and burnt bones. From this place I could count 128 bar- 
rows in fight. See a vaft multiplicity of em, Tas. XXXI. 

Going from hence more foutherly, there is a circular difh-like cavity dug in 
the chalk, 60 cubits in diameter, like a barrow revers'd. ”Tis near a great bar- 
row, the leaft of the fouth-weftern group. Tis between it, and what I call 
the bufhbarrow, fet with thorn-trees, Tas. XXXII. ‘This cavity is feven feet 
deep in the middle, extremely well turn’d, and out of it, no doubt, the adja- 
cent barrow is dug. ‘The ufe of it feems to have been a place for facrificing and 
feafting in memory of the dead, as was the ancient cuftom, "Tis all overgrown 
with that pretty fhrub erica vulgaris, now in flower, and fimelling like honey. 
We made a large crofs feétion in its center upon the cardinal points; we found 
nothing but a bit of red earthen pot. 

We dug up one of thofe I call Druid’s barrows, a fmall tump inclos‘d in a 
large circular ditch. I chofe that next to bufhbarrow, weftward of it. Stone- 
henge bears hence north-eaft. We made a crofs fection ten foot each way, 
three foot broad over its center, upon the cardinal points, At length we found 

a {quarifh 
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@ {quarith hole cut into the folid chalk, in the center of the cumulus, ft was 
three foot and a half, 7. e. two cubits long, and near two foot broad, z.e. one 
cubit: pointing to Stonehenge directly. It was a cubit and half deep from the 
farface. » This was the domus exilzs Plutonta cover’d with artificial earth, not 
above a foot thick from the furface. In this little grave we found all the burnt 
bones of a man, but no figns of an urn. The bank of the circular ditch is on 
the outfide, and is 12 cubits broad. The ditch is 6 cubits broad (the Druid’s 
ftaff) the area is 70 cubits in diameter. The whole 100. 

I open’d another of thefe of like dimenfions, next to that Lord Pembroke firtt 
open’d, fouth of Stonehenge. We found a burnt body in a hole in the chalk, 
as before. Mr. Roger Gale was with me. ; 

In fome other barrows I open’d, were found large burnt bones of horfes and 
dogs, along with human. Alfo of other animals as feem’d; of fowl, hares, 
boars, deer, goats, or the like. And in a great and very flat old fathion’d bar- 
row, weit from Stonehenge, among fuch matters, I found bits of red and blue 
marble, chippings of the ftones of the temple. So that probably the interr’d 
was one of the builders. Homer tells us of Achilles flaying horfes and dogs, at 
the funeral of his friend Pafroclus. 

Lord Pembroke told me of a brafs {word dug up in a barrow here, which was 
fent to Oxford. In that very old barrow near little Amberfoury, was found a 
very large brafs weapon of 20 pounds weight, like a pole-ax. - Said to be given 
tocol. /Vyndbam. In the great long barrow fartheft north from Stonehenge, which 
I call north long barrow, and fuppofd to be an Archdruid’s, was found one 
of thofe brafs inftruments call’d ce/ts, which I hold to belong to the Druids, 
wherewith they cut off the mifletoe, as before mention’d. Mr. Stallard of 
Amberfbury gave it to Lord Burlington, now in Sir Hans Sloane’s cabinet : 1 3 
inches long. They duga cell in a barrow eaft of Amberfoury, and it was in- 
habited for fome time. There they found all the bones of a horfe. This is 
the fum of what is moft material, that fell within my obfervation, relating to 
the barrows about Svonehenge. We find evidently, thefe ancient nations had 
the cuftom of burning their dead bodies, probably before the name of Rome. 
So lachrymatories we read of in {cripture, ancienter than Greek or Roman times, 
Pfalm Wi. 8. 


Tas. XXXI. the barrows in Lakefield. This is as a church-yard, the bu- 
rial-place of fome town, or large family. I mention’d before, that the ditches 
obfervable here, are bounds of parifhes, hundreds or lordfhips. ‘The country- 
men {ometime call this group, the prophets barrows. Becaufe the French pro- 
phets 30 years ago, fet up a ftandard on the largeft barrow, and preach’d to 
the enthufiaftic multitude, ane 

Tas. XXXIIL buth-barrow, a barrow planted by the fhepherds. ’Tis fouth 
of Stonehenge, and commands a pleafant profpect of the temple, the curfis, the 
avenue, and of all the barrows arounds this plain. You fee the hills a little on 
this fide bury, whereon runs the W anjaike, the boundary of the Belgic 
kingdom. 

Tas. XXXIV. thé sumulus of Carvilius who fought ‘fulius Cefar.» Tis 
on the other fide of Wilton (Carvilium) by Lord Pembroke’s park: and plant- 
ed with four trees, as one of the vifto’s to the park, 

Tas. XXXV. one of the temples at Per/epolis a patriarchal one, open: but 
made after Salomon’s temple, {quare: with mouldings and ornaments. I take it 
to be of the fame age as Stonehenge. 
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Of the original name of Stonehenge, and a conjecture of the ge- 
neral time of building fuch kind of works. Of Wanfdike, by 
whom made and when. Of Velpatian’s camp. Stonehenge was call'd 
the Ambers, 07 Main Ambres: which mean the anointed fronesy 
1. e. the confecrated, the facred ‘frones. The meaning of the word 
Ambrofia. Zhe Tyrian Hercules brought the Druids hither, 
with Abraham’s religion. Apher @ grandfon of Abraham’s, 
his companion. 


Have inform’d the reader, to the beft of my fkill, what was, and what 

is the {tate of Stonehenge, both above, and below ground. I apprehend, 
it will be expected, that I fhould fay fomewhat, concerning the antiquity and 
time of erecting thefe works, efpecially of Stonehenge. But what can we fay, 
of a matter fo very remote? where the oldeft memoirs and reports of the old- 
eft nation inhabiting the ifland, can give us no fatisfa@tion about it: but are as 
far to feek, as to the founders of this wonderful work, as we are, at this time, 
and are forced to apply to magic: in order to account for it. Notwithftand- 
ing, I fhall endeavour to fatisty the readers curiofity, in this point, as well 
as 1 can; by giving him my own opinion about it. Not doubting of his 
candour, in fo arduous an attempt: which may perhaps be an amufement 
to him, whether it gains his belief, or not. Therefore, I thall recite, in hort, 
what occurs to me, on this fubject. 1. As to the antiquity of thefe temples 
in general. 2. Of the time of founding Stonehenge. 

The former will anticipate, in fome fort, what I promis’d, in treating of 
the temples of the Druidsin general. But Iam naturally led to it, here, by 
obferving, that the name of the adjacent town of Amberfbury, points out a 
relation to the work of Stonehenge, and to the ancient name of it. For as we 
took notice at firft, the prefent name of Stonehenge, is purely Saxon, given by 
our lateft anceftors, by a people wholly ftrangers to the purport of the thing, 
that had no notion, no report of its having once been a facred place; and fig- 
nifies no more than hanging-ftones, or a ftone-gallows. The ancient Britons 
call'd it choir-gaur, which the Monks latiniz’d into chorea gigantum, the giants 
dance; a name fuited to the marvelous notion they had of the ftructure, or 
of the reports of. magic, concern’d in raifing it. But I had rather chufe to 
think choir gaur in Welfh, truly means, the great church; the cathedral, in 
our way of {peaking. A general title, which the We//b inhabitants, the rem- 
nants of the Belge, conquer’d by the Romans, gave it; as well knowing the 
true ufe of it, and even frequenting it in areligious way. Tho’ they had dri~ 
ven off the firft poffeffors of it, and the builders: I mean in Drvetzacus his 
time, or fooner, before the Roman invafion. 

There is a very plain reafon: that Stonehenge was built, before the Wan/itke 
was made, and ¢hat was the laft boundary of the Be/gzc kingdom in Britazn. 
The ftones of which ‘Stonehenge is compos’d, were fetcht from beyond that 
boundary, confequently ¢hen an enemies country. It feems not improbable, 
that the Wan/dike was made, when this Belgic kingdom was at its height, and 
that time we may well guefs at, from Ce/far. “ He tells us in Bell. Gall. Lib, 
Il. 4. “the Belge are of German original. By force of arms, they poflefs'd 
« themfelves of the countries, fouth of the Rbzme and towards the ocean, dri- 
« ving out the Gauls. They were a very warlike nation, and could produce 


“ z90000 men in arms, ‘That one of their kings Divitiacus, in the Beery 
3 (f3 
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“ of fome then living, obtain’d the government, both of great part of Gaw/ 
“ ond in Britain too.” I believe the Belee .and Srcambri, all one people of 
German original. Our Wel/h call them(elves Cymrz, and from them Cumber- 
Jand has its name. It is very juft to think this Wan/dike was made in the time 
of Divitiacus, both becaufe of the greatnefs of the work, fuiting {fo potent a 
prince, and bean - is the laft boundary : after that time, the Roman power 

, ing up all divifions. 

se te may reafonably place the time of making the Wanfdike, about 
50 years before Ce/ar wrote, we may fay auc. 650. Divitiacus probably 
ordered it to be made in perfon. And it feems to have been drawn from the 
upper end of the ees river, about bit-church, and Andover, in Hamp/bire: 
to the Avon river, about Briffol, ‘Thefe two rivers and the Wanjdike feparated 
the Belgic kingdom from the old Ce/tze Britons. They by this means, were 
driven from this beautiful country, and from their ftately temple of Stonehenge, 
by thefe powerful invaders. It is remarkable enough, that the inhabitants of 
Somerjetfbire, the ancient feat of the Belge, retain ftill the Belgic, liquidating 
pronunciation, v confonant for f’ 2 for s. 

The Devizes is a town in the middle of the length of Wan/dike, very pro- 
bably erected, among others, to fecure this ditch or fortification. It feems to 
have been the capital fort or frontier town, and to have its name from the king, 
asa trophy or monument of his power: built by him in perfon. Anonymus 
Ravennas may poflibly call it Punéfuobice, but we have no certainty, that his 
copy retains the word uncorrupt, or that he tranfcribed it right: nor what altera- 
tion the Romans made in the original word, nor what was made in the later 
and barbarous times. However there feems enough therein, as well as in the 
prefent name of the town, to countenance our conjecture. ‘The former part 
of the word punctuo, which Mr. Baxter thinks monftrous, may come, per- 
haps, from the German word pooghen, which fignifies an arduous work, and 
might regard the caftle here, which is faid to have been once, ‘the ftrongeft 
in Europe. Neubringenfis calls it Divife. ‘They tell us legendary ftories of its 
being built by an old Britz/b king. 

Divifus was probably the name of this Belgic Monarch, or Duiguis: as 
Gluguis king of Demetia in Wales is wrote Ghuifus in Toland, p. 186. and 
the termination may have been form’d into Latin, from the Celtic word 
taeog dux. Whence, perhaps, the Errujcan Tages, fo much boafted of 
in their antiquities; likewife the modern Doge of Venice. So that Divitiacus 
may well be Drvi/is dux. ‘The name of the W. anfdthe, 1 fhewed to be purely 
Celtic, p. 4. 

It is an ancient oriental cuftom to make thefe boundary ditches. Thus the 
land belonging to the feveral tribes of Irae] was marked out by a ditch, as we 
read in the accounts of the holy land. Particularly the author of fe voyage de 
la terre fainte, printed 1675. Paris, p. 57. fays, ‘* he travell’d five or fix miles 
along fuch a ditch going from Foppa to Jerufalem, which parted the tribes 
*< of Benjamin and “fudab.” Tis recited Fofhua Xv. 

The monkith writers make much ado about Aurelius Ambrofius, a chriftian 
king of the Britons (in the time of our great anceftor Hengi/?) building Stonehenge, 
by the help of Merlin Ambrofius the magician, in memory of the Brti/b nobility 
flain treacheroufly by Hengi/?, at Ambrefoury. Some fay the fact was com- 
mitted ad pagum Ambri, others call it cenobium Ambrij, others ad montem 
Ambry, One while they refer the name to Ambrofius, another time to an 
Abbot Ambrius, and this was among our Roman Britifb anceftors, who were 
chriftians, They add too, that Merlin fetch’d thefe ftones out of Ireland, 
that they had been brought before, out of Africa into Ireland: that he fet them 
up here in the fame form, by art magic; and that the ftones were of a medi- 
cinal Virtue. "Thefe matters we read in Girald. Cambrenf. de admirand. Hib. 
c, 18, Higden’s Polychron, y, Geof, Monmouth VIL, Matt, Weftminfter, &c. 
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This calls to my memory, what ‘the above-mention’d Dr. Harwood in- 
form’d me, he had heard the great Sir Chri/fopher Wren fay, that there 
were fuch ftructures as Stonebenge, in Africa, being temples dedicate to 
Saturn. But Ineed not be tedious in obferving, how abfurd the Monki/h re- 
ports are; of a chriftian king erecting Stonehenge, as a fepulchral monument 
"for the Briti/b nobility, maffacred in the monaftery of Ambrefbury. At the 
ame time they fay, their bodies were buried in the church-yard of the 
naftery. Nor how they confound the names of Ambrofius the king, Az 
the abbot, the town, abby and mountain of Ambry, and perhaps of Merlin 
too, for one of them was call’d Ambrofius. But their affirming, the edifice 
came out of Africa into Spain, thence into Ireland, thence into Britain, and 


1 


of its being erected here in the fame form, by art magic; and that the ftones 
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are of a medicinal virtue: thefe notions lead us to the original truth, of 
the Druid founders, and that Stonehenge had originally, the name of Amébres, 
and from it the adjacent town of Ambrefbury had its name. 

To purfue this matter a little further. Between Stonehenge and the town, 
hanging over the river, upon elevated ground is a fine and ancient camp, com- 
monly call’d Ve/pafian’s, and not without much probability, attributed to him. 
We have often had occafion to mention it before. That great man, deftin’d 
by providence for executing his final vengeance, on the people of the ‘fews, 
and thereby accomplifhing our Savioutr’s predictions; by his fucceffes in this 
place, pavd a road to the imperial dignity. Having conquer’d the ifle of 
Wight, he purfued his good fortune, higher up into this country, where he 
made this camp, and another acrofs the heath, call’d Y% anefbury ; which feems 
to retain the latter part of his name. The camp we are {peaking of near 
Ambrefoury, is an oblong fquare, nicely placed upon a flexure of the river, 
which clofes one fide and one end of it. There is an old barrow inclos’d in it, 
which, doubtlefs was one of thofe belonging to this plain, and to the temple 
of Stonehenge, before this camp was made. It is pretty to obferve, that the 
road from Stonehenge to Ambrefbury, runs upon the true wa pretoria of the 
camp. The Generals tent or pretorium was in that part fouth of the road, be- 
tween it and the river, toward little Ambrefbury. There is another gate of 
the camp, at the lower end, northward, the porta pretoria ordinaria, in the 
Roman \anguage. Now I apprehend, that Stonehenge was originally call’d 
the Ambres, from thence this camp was call’d Ambrefburgh, and thence the 
name of the town underneath. 

Mr. Camden writes, “ that near Penfans in Cornwall, is a very remarkable 
«© ftone, call’d main Ambre, which tho’ it be of a vatt bignefs, yet you may 
“ move it with one finger: notwithftanding a great number of men cannot 
“ remove it from its place. The name is interpreted the ftone of Ambrofius.” 
A picture of it in Norden’s hiftory of Cornwall, p. 48. Ihave feen one of thefe 
rocking ftones, as call’d commonly, in Derdby/hire. Mr. Toland in his hiftory 
‘of the Druids, mentions it too, and fays there are fuch in Wakes and in Ireland, 
Sir Robert Sisbald mentions them in Scotland, all rightly judg’d to have been 
done by the Druids. Sir Rodert fpeaking of the rocking ftone near Balvaird 

or the Bards town) in Fife: “1am inform’d (fays he) that this {tone was 
“ broken by the ufurper Cromwell’s foldiers. And it was difcover’d then, that 
“its motion was perforn’d, bya yolk extuberant in the middle of the vader 
“ furface of the uppermoft ftone, which was inferted in acavity, in the fur- 
“ face of the lower ftone.” ‘This is the artifice of the ftones at Stonehenge, 
but applied here by the Druids for a moveable principle, as there, for ftabili- 
ty. I call them mortaife and tenon: and before obferv’d them to be of an egg- 
like form; which Sir Robert callsayolk. The Main Amber in Cornwall was 
likewife deftroy’d in the civil wars, by one of Ofzver's governors, Thefe re- 
formers-had a notion of thefe works being fuperftitious matters. Main Ambre is 


lapis Ambrofius, ox petra Ambrofia, And that name leads us to confider the famous 
O petre 
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petree Ambrofie, on the coins of the city of Tyre. A fpecimen of them, I have 
‘drawn on the Plate following. 


AMBPOCIE / 
IIETPE i} 


Thefe, and many more of the like fort, ftruck by the city of Tyre, in honour 
of their founder Hercules, may be feen in Vaillan?’s fecond Volume of colony 
coins, pag. 69, 148, 218, 251, 337. 

They reprefent two great, rough ftones, call’d petre ambrofiz, with an al- 
tar before them, and an olive tree; Hercules the hero of Tyre, the famous Na- 
vigator of antiquity, their founder, facrificing. On fome of the coins fetre 
ambrofie wrote in Greek, He is reprefented indeed like the Greek Hercules, 
but in the latter times of the Roman empire, when thefe coins were ftruck, 
they at Tyre were as far to feek about the true meaning and origin of their firft 
antiquities, as we of ours. And what knowledge they had of them, was from 
legendary reports of the Greeks, who chiefly, among the heathens, had the 
knack of writing. Thefe reports, as we may findin Nonnus his Dionyfiacs, 40. 


and 41, acquaint us, that Hercules invented fhipping, as a latin poet too inti- 
mates, Tzbullus. 


Prima ratem ventis credere dotta Tyrus, 


They acquaint us that he ordered Tyre to be built, where the petra ambro- 


jie ftood, which were two moveable rocks, ftanding by an olive tree. He 


was to facrifice on them, and they fhould become fixt and {table: rather, the 


City fhould be built with happy aufpice, and become permanent, 

Here are our Main Ambres, made artfully moveable, a kind of altars, or pul- 
lars, the fame as the pillars of Hercules fo fam’d, and as little underftood. They 
were the original patriarchal altars, for libations and facrifices, and mean, in 
general, their Altars, whether moveable or immoveable: or as we may fpeak, 
their temples, which imply an altar properly, inclofed with ftones and a ditch, 
or ground dedicated and fet apart for public celebration of religious rites. For 
m3 word Ambrofius means in general, confecrated, dedicated to religious 
ufe. 

Befide the petre ambrofie of Tyre, and our main ambres of Britain and Ire- 
land, we meet with another in Hepheftion’s Hiftory I. 3. “ Speaking of Her- 
‘ cules, he mentions the Gygonian ftone, as he calls it, near the ocean, which 
“ may be mov'd with the ftalk of an afphodel, but can’t be remov’d by any 
| force. It feems this word Gygonius is purely Celtic. For gwingog fignifies 
fe the rocking ftone ; and gugon is what the boys with us ‘call a gig, or 

ite top. For thee Gyzonian ftones are of that fhape, pyramidal, 
No 
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No wonder thefe matters are well nigh loft, in the mift of extreme antiquity, 
when even the meaning of the word ambrofius was hardly known, either to the 
antients or moderns, till Mr. Baxter difcover’d it, in his gloffary. It fignifies 
oilof rofes, rofaceum: the moft antient kind of perfume. In the 4th Ody//y, 


v.445. LEdothea a feagoddefs, teaches Menelaus and his companions, to cure 
the odious fmell of the fea calves, 


Apbeonlw an five. exgtce Snve De pscee 
Hovpeora mveisour. 


She put ambrofia to their nofes, fweetly {melling. Again, in his hymn to Venus, 
the graces wafht the goddefs, and anointed her with oil ambrofial: fach as be- 
comes the immortals. 


 enoey tAaio 
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Laftly, in Tad. XXIII. Venus anoints Heéfor’s body with ambrofial oil of 


rofes, 


4 aN ra] 
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Which is a tautology. For from length of time, they fcarce knew the true 
meaning of the word in Homer’s age. 


Virgil {eems to underftand but fomewhat of the original meaning of the 
word, {peaking of Venus ; her hair was anointed with ointment perfum’d. 


Ambrofieq; come divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere fEneid. 


In Pliny Nat. Hitt. XM. 1. we find the olewm rhodinum mott antient, com- 
mon and fimple. And this is the true ambrofia, which from its very antient 
ufe in facred rites, had almoft loft its meaning; and was us’d to fignify, one 
while, the food of the gods, another time, immortality; again, whatever is 
divine, or appropriate to the gods. But fimply, it fignifies oil of rofes, {till 
from its firft ufc, in facred matters, it imports anointed, in a religious fenfe; 
confecrated, dedicated. Then main ambres, ambres, petra ambrofie, fignify 
the {tones anointed with holy oil, confecrated; or in a general fenfe a temple, 
altar, or place of worfhip. 

The truth is, it was a patriarchal cuftom to confecrate their altars, pillars, 
or ina general word temples, by anointing with oil, either fimple or perfum’d. 
Rofe oil being the oldeft, engrofs’d the general name of the aétion; fo that a 
ftone anointed with oil of rofes, isa main amber, or lapis ambrofius. ‘The fame 
is an altar, or {tone dedicate to religious ufe. The plural number, petre am- 
brofie, import a church or temple, in our way of fpeaking. 

We have an illuftrious inftance of this practice in the holy Scriptures, and 
the earlieft. Gev. xxviii, This is not commonly underftood by writers. Tis 
the moving and memorable hiftory of young ‘facob, fent away from his fa- 
ther’s houfe alone, to take a long journey to fome unknown relations. He 
came to a place, call’d afterward Bethel, and fleeping with his head on a ftone 
for a pillow, had a celeftial vifion; and a promife from God, of the higheft 
importance to him and all mankind. Awaking, he thought the place had 
been holy ground, where, perhaps, his grandfather Abraham had before-time 


built an altar; an houfe of God, or gate of heaven, as he elegantly names it. _ 


“* Therefore he rofe up early in the morning, which was one circumftance (in 
“ patriarchal 
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ck patriarchal times) of the work he was going rae ee took Bap hei that 
« he had put for his pillow, and fet it up for a pillar; an poure oil upon the 
“© top of it, and called the place Beth-el, 7. e the houfe of God. Then he vow- 
« ed. that if God would pleafe to profper him in his journey, and bring him 
3 Back into his own country, he would build a temple there, and confecrate to 
“ God the tythe of his fubftance, as was the manner in thofe times.” 

This is in reality a votive, patriarchal temple, altar or houfe of God, which 
he not only vows to build, but at the fame time endows It. The ftone which 
Facob anointed, was not an altar properly, lying on the ground whereon to 
make a libation, but he fet it up as apillar, It was one of the upright ftones, 
which the fcripture calls pillars, as ftanding of itfelf; a part of the circle of 
{tones, inclofing the altar. And by the aét of anointing, “facob confecrated it, 
as the manner then was, deftined it for a facred purpofe, as an earneft of his 
will in good time to fulfil it. And this he did fulfil, chap. xxxv. building the 
celebrated temple of Bethel. Here “‘Feroboam fet up one of his golden calves. 
At laft it was deftroy’d by Vefpafan. 

In Exod.xxiv. 4. “ we have an inftance of Mo/es rifing up early in the morning 
“ and building an altar, and fetting up 12 pillars around it.’ This was before the 
tabernacle was made, which introduced the cuftom of cover’d temples. 

But fo famous was that patriarchal temple of “facob’s, which he built at Be- 
thel; that the heathen called all their temples of that fort, when they were per- 
verted to idolatrous purpofes, Bethyha, lapides Betyh, and the like. Which 
indeed is but another manner of exprefling /apzs Ambrofius, or our Main Am- 
bre. And according to cuftom, the fabulous Greeks having loft the true hifto- 
ry of its origin, affix’d many ftrange {tories to it; as of Saturn devouring fuch 
a ftone, wrapt up in a fkin, inftead of his Son “fupzter: which feems to be 
form’d from the memory of praying at thefe places, in the name of the media- 
torial deity, as the patriarchs did. And Sanchoniathon tells us, the god Oura- 
nus deviled Betylia, or animated ftones. He means our rocking ftones, gygo- 
nian ftones. I thall fhow in my difcourfe on that fubject, that by Owranus, 
he means righteous Noab, who, according to patriarchal ufage, builded an al- 
tar unto ¥ehovab, Gen. viii. 20. meaning one of thefe patriarchal temples. In 
time, by the corruption of mankind, thefe places were defecrated to idolatrous 
purpofes ; and writers pervert the intent of them. Sothat God Almighty, raif- 
ing up the Mofaic Difpenfation, was oblig’d to interdict the very ufe and pra- 
Gtice of thefe open temples, and introduce the cover’d one of the tabernacle; 
by way of oppofition to heathenifm, as well as with other important views. 

We find now the meaning of anointed ftones in antiquity, and the olive- 
tree fet by the ftones on the Tyrian coins. As the very learned Author of dr- 
cheohgia Greca obferves, on the affair of confecration, “ they were more 
“ or lefs fumptuous and expenfive, as other parts of divine worfhip, accord- 
“ing to the ability of the worfhippers.” Young ‘YFacob a traveller usd plain 
oil, part of his viaticum, others us’'d perfum’d oil, or ambrofia. ‘That author 
cites us from Atheneus, the method of confecrating Fupiter Ctefias’s ftatue 
with a libation call’d ambrofia: and others by anointing with oil, prayers and 
libations, Exodus xxx. 22. We have the holy precious ointment made under 
the Fewi/h difpenfation for the like purpofe. And we ufe fuch, for inaugura- 
tion of our kings, to this day. 

The Tyrian Hercules who built Tyre and fet up the petra Ambrofia in thofe 
coins, (if I miftake not ) liv’d as early as the time, of ‘acob’s anointing the 
{tone at Bethel, The great Bochart, who penetrated very deep into the Phe- 
mcian \earning, looks upon it as a clear matter, that in ‘fo/hua’s time, the 
Phenicians fent innumerable colonies, into the mediterranean coafts, and 
ae to the ocean. In the preface to his admirable work Canaan, he fays, 
i 1€ has a great fufpicion, that colonies went abroad this way, before that 
“ time, Particularly, he afferts, that Hercules, in Eufebius firnamed De/anaus, 

“ who 
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«© who was famous in Phenicia before the Exodus, is the fame, who conquet’d 
« Anteus in Africa: which in Euj/ebius, is {et 56 years before. Heiscall’d Her- 
° cules primus, and that is 63 years before the Exodus, in Eufebius’s chrono- 
“ logy.” Again, he judges it to be 2000 years diftance between the later Ro- 
man times and the firft Hercules. Now from Con/tantine the great, 2000 
years carries us up to ‘Facod’s time. And he proves, from Ariffotle de mirabilibus, 
that Hercules built Utica in Africa, at that time ; wherein Ew/ebius fays he was 
famous in Phenicia, and this muft be when Hercules was old. He having 
conquer’d -4nt@us in that country, when he was young. i 

But I find in the fame Eu/ebius, Prometheus is fet 111 years ftill earlier, be- 
fore the firft mention of Hercules, this is during the life of the patriarch ‘fo- 


feph. Prometheus and Atlas were brothers, and ftudents in Aftronomy, with 


whom the ftory of Hercules isalwaysconjoin’d. And fo high at leaft, I muft 
place the time of our Tyrian Hercules, who is the fame as Defanaus. But 
Marianus trantcribing Ew/ebius calls him Do/fenaus. And He/ychius fays Dorfanes 
isa name of Hercules, with the Indians. But by the Indians, it is likely, the 
Phenicians and Arabians are meant; for the ancient Gree&s call all the country 
to the eaft of the mediterranean fea, India. And then we may in fome mea- 
fare underftand the report of Ammianus Marcellinus, who takes it from Tzma- 
genes, an old Greek Hiftorian, but a Syrian by nation, {peaking concerning the 
peopling of Gaul, “that the more ancient Hercules conducted the Dorzenjes, 
<“* to the countries bordering on the ocean.” Perhaps the Do/aremt are meant, 
an Arabian nation, mention’d by Ptolemy. A Deity of the Arabzans was called 
Du/faris or Dofaris, mention’d by Step. Byzant, Suidas and Tertullian, A dit- 
ficult word, which Bochart cannot trace from the 4radzan language; nor is it 
eafy to fay, what Deity he was. No wonder fuch matters are ob{cur’d, thro’ 
fo long diftance of time. Some think him Bacchus, fome Mars, and why not 
Hercules? for after mankind laps'd into idolatry, thefe three were much con- 
founded. 

I find fufficient teftimony, of the Zyrian Hercules coming from Arabia, 
about the red fea, or having companions, that were natives of that country. 
For this reafon they nam’d an ifland at the city of Gadis, which they built, 
Erythia, Erythrea,; which Pliny IV. 22. fays, was fo called from the firft 

offeffors, the Tyrians, who came from the Erythrean fea: which is the 
red fea. Solinus fays the fame. That fea had its name from Erythras, 
as the Greeks and the fame Pliny write; who is Edom or Ejau, brother of Sfa- 
cob. The words are fynonymous, fignifying red. ‘The reports of Hercules’s 
expedition to that ifland Erythrea now Cadiz, is famous in all the old Greek 
writers. 

This relation we have given of the Tyrian Hercules, that he lived about the 
time of Abraham, or foon after, according to Eu/ebzus’s chronology; that he 
came from about the red fea, and had companions in his travels, that lived 
thereabouts, is much confirm’d by what ‘foepbus writes, from Alexander Po- 
lybiftor ; who cites it from a very antient author, called Cleodemus, fir- 
nam’d Malchus, who wrote a hiftory of the Fews, agreeable with the Mo/fatc. 
He fays, Abrabam had feveral Sons by Keturab, he names Apher, Suris and 
aphra. That Apher and faphra were auxiliaries to Hercules, when he fought 
in Lydia againft Anteus. ‘That from Apher the country was nam’d Africa. 
That Hercules married his daughter, and begat of her Dodorus. Fofephus im 
the fame chap. of the firft book of his antiquities, writes, that brabam had 
{ix fons born of Keturah: men, heroic and wife. That they and their pofteri- 
ty were fettled in Troglodytis, in the country of Arabia felix, reaching to the 
red fea. He makes Opher or Apher grandfon to Abraham, by Midian his fon. 
That Apher waged war in Lybia and conquer’d it, and plac’d his fons there, who 
cal’'d the Country Africa from their father. So Schindler in his lexicon, 
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Making proper allowance for relations of fuch very antient matters, tran{mit- 
ted by hiftorians of different countries, different languages, and {o often tran{cri- 
bed and tranflated, before they come down tous; here is enough to confirm 
and explain, what we have before advanc’d: both as to time and place, and 
matter. And we cannot but fee what relation our Main Ambres and the gygo- 
nian {tone by the ocean, have to the petre ambrofie, which Hercules {et up at 
Tyre: which is the drift of my difcourfe. That very gygontan ftone, for ought 
I fee, may be our rocking-ftone near Penfans, it {tands by the fea-fide. Nor 
do I fee any abfurdity, if wejudge, that it was erected there, by Hercules in 
perfon. Near it is that other famous Druid temple call’d Bifcawoon, confifting 
of 1g pillars in a circle anda central kebla. The entrance is made of 2 fome- 
what larger ftones, than the reft: not improbably one of the Herculean labours. 
It is affirm’d by the beft authors, that our Tyrian Hercules, the more ancienter 
Hercules, built the city of Gadis, at Cadiz now. And where-ever Hercules 
came, there we read of his pillars. Thus Avienus. 


Hic Gadir urbs eft, didta TartefJus prius, 


Hic funt columne pertinacis Herculis. 


Arrian Wl. of the life of Alexander, remarks, “ that Gadis was built by the 
“« Phemicians. ‘There wasa temple of Hercules. The form, the facrifices 
“* and ceremonies there perform’d, are all after the Phenician manner.” Stra- 
6o in his L720. Ill. fays there were two pillars in this temple, dedicate to Hercu- 
les; which the learned 7rz/an in his commentaries on medals, p. 384. fays, he 
doubts not, but they were petre ambrofie, in imitation of thofe of the fame name, 
in the temple of Hercules of Tyre, which Herodotus in Euterpe {peaks of. He 
appears to have been an extraordinary genius, anda man of great piety withal. 
Therefore where-ever he came, he made thefe patriarchal temples, or fet u 
pillars of ftone, as antiquity called them. Juft as the patriarchal family did 
in the land of Canaan, ‘And Hercules feems to me, to have been a great man, 
raifed up by providence, to carry the reform/d patriarchal religion, to the ex- 
tremeft part of the then known weftern world. Here, I fuppofe, the reli- 
gion of Abraham remain’d pure, for many ages, under the Druids, till per- 
haps corrupted by incurfions from the continent. It is remarkable, that the 
Romans, who were fo catholic, (different from thofe we now abfurdly call Ro- 
man catholics) as to permit all religions, perfecuted only that of the Druids, 
and the chriftian: whence we are naturally led to think, there ‘was a good 
deal of refemblance. Indeed, the Druids are accufed of human facrifices. 
They crucified a man and burnt him on the altar ; which feems to be a moft 
extravagant act of fuperftition, deriv’d from fome extraordinary notices they 
had of mankind’s redemption: and perhaps from Abraham’s example mifun- 
derftood. But as to human facrifices fimply confidered, the Romans them- 
{elves and all other nations upon earth at times, practis'd them. 

To this Hercules, antiquity affixed very many names, from different noti- 
onsof him, retain’din different countries ; and after idolatry took root, he was 
worfhipp’d under thofe names of confécration, according to the old method. 
For inftance, one of his names was Pakemon. Palemon, fays Hefychius, is 
Hercules. The Greeks made him a fea Deity, who had been fo great a fea-cap- 
tain. They call him Melicerta, which is his Phenician name Melcartus, kin 
of the city. Ovid tells us the ftory in Met. IV. Nonnus calls him Aftrochiton 
ftarry-robed, from his being made a conftellation in heaven. In the Gallic 
picture of him, which Lucian faw, he is reprefented with a {phere in one 
hand, under the name of Ogmius, Mr. Toland in his hiftory of the Druids, 
fhews us the true interpretation of that word, from the Irifb language; after the 
learned had in vain attempted the explication of it. From thence we infer he 
brought the ufe of letters hither. Ceé/ar informs us, the Druids had them. 
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DescrRriBe#Hd, 
Heis called 4/is, by the eafterns, which fignifies the valiant: the fatne as Z7ca 


us of the Germans. 

Befide the patriarchal cuftom of building thefe places of worthip, and cona 
fecrating them with oil, we find many other footfteps of that moft ancient 
religion, in the hiftory of Hercuks. S¢hius {peaking of the ftrange rites ufed 
in the Gaditan temple of Hercules, fays, the priefts officiated there barefooted, 
practis'd chaftity, had no ftatues, usd white linen furplices, And it isa noto- 
rious cuftom with the ancient Phenicians, to pay tithe. Indeed they paid 
tythe to Hercules. Which only imports, that it was a precept and practice 
introduc’d by Hercules. And after they had deified Hercules they practis’d it 
toward him. This wasa common method, when idolatry began, I thall 
treat more largely of thefe affairs; when I difcourfe exprefily of the patriarchal re- 
ligion. Likewife, I thall prove more fully, from chronological characters, 
that this Hercules liv’d at the time, we are {peaking of, in the canon Mofaice 
chronologze. What I now recite, concerning thefe matters, I could not well 
avoid, as they in my apprehenfion, relate to the name of Stonehenge. 

Phny Nat. Hift. VII. 56. gives us a teftimony, of our Hercules, under the 
name of Melcartus, (as Bochart rightly corrects it) firft bringing tin into 
Greece, from the Ca/fiteridiflands, By which the Britifb are meant. The tin 
of Tyre, which the merchants of Greece, came to buy, at the fairs of that ci- 
ty, is mention’d Ezekze] xxvii, 12. which, no doubt, came from hence, But 
it is much earlier mention’d, among lead and other metals, when the Mrdia- 
nites had it in Mofes’s time, Numbers XXx1. 22. the Chalice and Arabic verfion 
there, ufe the word kaftira, the Merofolymitan kiftara. No wonder the Mj- 
dtanites {hould then abound with tin: when we were told by TFofepbus, that 
Apher fon of Midian, was one of Hercules’s companions, The LXX. in 
that paflage of Numbers call it xgas/repe. But tin is mention’d earlier ftill, in 
Fob xix. 24. and Fob liv’d in this fame country, on the borders of Arabia, 

Itis very evident from Bochart, that the Phenicians, had fail’d quite round 

Britain, by what he writes of Thule. Wow then can we doubt but the great 
ifland, which they found in the extremeft weft, was Britain? but they kept 
their gainful navigation hither fo fecret, for many centuries, that even Herodo- 
tus the earlieft Greek writer profeffes he knows not, whence the tin comes, 
Britain was the only country, where it could come from, in any quantity, as 
Pliny fays. But from this great fecrecy of the Phemicians, we have loft the 
high antiquities of Brztain, as unknown to the Greeks; the only heathen na- 
tion that had the addrefs to commit things to writing. Therefore we mutt be 
content with what {mall remains of this kind, can be fith’d out of the wreck 
of time, by fuch conjectural methods, as antiquaries cannot avoid infitting 
on. 
In Devonfhire is Hartland point fo call’d corruptly, asthe excellent Camden 
obferves, for Herculis promontorium. And upon the Durham fea coaft is a 
town on a promontory call’d Hartlepool, A village call’d Hart near it. I take 
it to have been call’d by the Greek traders here Fleracleopolis. And hence, pro- 
bably came that fine old altar in Greek, dedicated to the Tyrian Hercules, which 
Mr. Roger GaleandI copied, in Corbridge church-yard. 

From thefe and many other confiderations of this kind, which I thall here- 
after treat of more largely and profeffedly : I cannot but join in opinion with 
Franc. Philelphus in his epiftles, and Lihus Giraldus in his Hercules mention’d 
by Mr. Camden, in the laft quoted paflage, and with many other writers, that the 
very ancient Phenician or Tyrian Hercules conducted an eaftern colony hither, 
upon the adorigines; withwhom came the Druids, the builders of Stonehenge and 
the like works among us. And let this fuffice for what J promis’d upon the firft 
head of this chapter, v7z. to {peak of the antiquity of thefé works in general, 
2. We are to fpeak of the time of founding Stonehenge, 
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CHAP. XIL 
Al comecture about the time of the founding of Stonehenge. 


An uniform variation in ferting thefe works, not to be accounted 


or, but by fuppofing the Druids usd a magnetical compafs. 
Le poke ae ea Hercules, was poffe/sd of a compa/s- 
box. The oracle of Jupiter Ammon had a compafs-box. The 
golden fleece at Colchis was a compafs-box. Both thefe temples 
were founded by Apher, Hercules Ais companion, and grand/on 
to Abraham. Apher, Aphricus, o7 Phryxus he fame perfon, 
feems to have given name to Britain. Zhe Druids fer their tem- 
ples and other works by it. The hiftory of the mariner’s compafsy 
fince that time. The hiffory of the variation of the magnetic needle. 
A conjecture of the time of building Stonehenge, from thence. 


N my Enquiries into thefe works of the antient Druzds in our ifland, I ob- 
ferved a greater exactnefs in placing them, with regard to the quarters of 
the heavens, than one would expect, in works feemingly fo rude; and in fo re- 
mote anage, to which we mutt neceflarily refer them. What more particular- 
ly mov'd my attention,. was a certain variation from cardinal points, which I 
obferved regular and uniform, in the works of one place. And that variation 
was different, in works of another place; yet equally regular and uniform in 
that place. Suppofe (for inftance) the works about Abury in Wilthbire gene- 
rally vary g or 10 degrees to the left hand, from cardinal points: ze. weftward 
from the north. And the works at Stonebenge generally vary to the right hand, 
from cardinal points, and that to the quantity of 6 or 7 degrees. The principal 
diameter or groundline of Stonehenge, leading from the entrance, up the middle 
of the temple, to the high altar, (from which line the whole work is form’d) 
varies about that quantity fouthward of the north eaft point. . The intent of the 
founders of Stonehenge, was to fet the entrance full north eaft, being the point 
where the fun rifes, or nearly, at the fummer folftice. As well becaufe that 
is the fartheft elongation of the great celeftial luminary, northward; the com- 
plement of our earthly felicity, in ripening the fruits of the earth: as becaufe 
then they celebrated one of their principal religious meetings or feftivals, with 
facrifices, publick games, and the like. Such was the cuftom of all the antient 
nations, The J?kmian, Nem@ean, Olympian, Pythian games, famous in the 
works ef the learned nations: thofe of Tyre II. Maccabees iv. 18. dedicated to 
their and our founder, the antient Tyrian Hercules, who, I fuppofe, conducted 
the firtt Phenician colony, with our Druids, into Britain: thefe were all held 
at this time of the year. A cuftom continu’d from patriarchal times. 

This exaétnefs with which the Druzds fet their works, and the uniformity 
of their variation, make me believe, this variation was not the effect of chance 
or negligence. 

By a fuperficial reflexion upon it, we fhould be apt to fufpect, it was owing 
to their obferving the fun’s rifing on the longeft day of the year, ‘or fummer fol- 
ftice, and fetting their line byit. For this is fuppofed to be a method by which 
they formerly fet our Churches: marking the fun’s rifing at the equinox. But 
the Druids were too good aftronomers and mathematicians to need fo mean an 
artifice: nor does it correfpond to the quantity precifelyenough. Befides, this 
aos variation appears where it cannot poflibly regard the fun’s rifing at that 
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Proipect of the Curfitd Stonehenge from the Nérth Aug. 6 1743. 
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For, I obferv'd the like variation, or very near, in all the other parts relating 
to this temple before taken notice of; befide the avenue leading up to the tem- 
ple from the north eaft, in a ftrait line; which has the before-mention’d variati- 
on all the way. At the bottom of the hill, this avenue divides into two wings, 
each going off from the laft mention’d part, with a decent fweep; the one to 
the left hand, weftward, the other to the right hand, eaftward. ‘They go off 
with a like angle, and that angle varies the like quantity. The weftern wing 
goes to the cwrjus, before obferv’d, the place upon the downs, half a mile off 
Stonehenge, made for races with chariots and horfes. The right hand wing of 
the avenne runs dire¢tly eaftward fora mile together, pointing toa place on an 
angle of the river, called Radfin. ‘This part of the avenue, which was intend- 
ed by the founders, to have been drawn precifely eaft and weft, varies about 5 
or 6 degrees to the fouth, 

Likewife, that great work of the cwr/us itfelf, which ftretches its length a- 
crofs the downs, from eaft to weft, like a line of latitude upon the globe, varies 
fuch a like quantity, from true caft and weft, the fame way. The meridian 
line of Stonehenge pafles exactly through the middle of this cur/us. 

Further, at the eaft end of this curfus, the huge bank of earth, above 200 
foot long, made acrofs the end of the cwr/fis, as a meta, and whercon fat the 
princes and judges of the prizes: This bank of earth is drawn exactly at a right 
angle with the cur/us, confequently due north and fouth, but with the variati- 
on before fpoken of. Thefe, and other like obfervations here, as well as in o- 
ther Druzd Works, appear’d to me no otherwife to be accounted for, but that 
the Druzds usd a magnetical compafs, in laying down the works: and that the 
needle vary’d fo much, at that time, from the true meridian line. 

I remember I open’d this affair, nedr 20 Years ago, to Dr. Halley, who was 
of the fame fentiment. Nor am I the firft who fufpected the Phoenicians of 
old were poflefied of this great fecret, as well as the Chinefe, from times imme- 
morial. Iam not moved to think otherwife by what Bochart writes again{ft it. 
The very name of the magnet /apzs Herachus {trongly fuggefts, the Tyrzan na- 
vigator before-mention’d knew it, as is well argued by Filler in his Mifcella- 
nies, IV. 19. And many things occur, in the mythology of the antients, 
wherein (if I miftake not) I difcern moft evident traces of this knowledge of 
the directive power of the magnet. We are not to defpife the fables of the an- 
tients, but to make the beft ufe of them, and fearch out for their latent truths. 
My predeceflor Cumberland, obferves in Sanchomiathon, p. 325. ‘* that Jfz/- 
“* Jodorus (for inftance) hath many truths in his mythic hiftory, deriv’d from the 
“ tradition of Phencians and Egyptians, planting Athens.” And the Greeks, 
thofe happy practitioners in writing, as well as other arts, took the unlucky 
turn of the marvellous, to fo exorbitant a degree, as to write nothing without it. 
In Apollodorus, put out by the learned Dr. Gak, p. 114. we have an ac- 
count of the roth labour of Hercules, his conqueft of Cadiz, or Gadira, as 
then call’d, or Erythea. We are told, the hero fet up the 2 pillars at the 
Streights mouth, at Gzbralter, or then Tarteffus; which we may reafonably 
fuppofe fome temple made of thefe rough ftones, or fome main ambres, like 
thofe we mention’d before, the petre ambrofie in the TIyrian coins. Then, 
“ fays our author, going on his journey, the rays of the fun were fo vehement 
“‘ upon him, that he had the boldnefs to draw his bow againft him. The 
“* god admiring the intrepidity of the man, gave him a golden cup with which 
“he fail’d over the ocean.” Pifander in his Id. book, (in Atheneus Deipnof. 
XI.) writes the fame, only that Oceanus lent him thecup. Panyafis in his I. 
of the hiftory of Hercules, fays, he bege’d it of Nereus, fon of So/, and with it 
fail’d to Erythea. (Macrob. Saturn. XXI. 5.) Theoclytus, in Atheneus afore- 
faid, in his II. de tempe/f, mentions the fame thing. He faid it before in his Z7- 
tanomachia. Pherecydes, in his III. of hiftory, quoted both in Atheneus and 
Macrobius, tells a ftory fomewhat like that of Apollodorus, but more particular. 
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Seroius Aan. VIL mentions it, but as fome of the former, makes the cup of brafs, 
inftead of gold. Alexander Epkefus the like. All very antient writers. L- 
cian fays, that Hercules fail'd in a fea-conch fhell.. What can we underftand 
by all this, mention’d by fo many grave authors, but a compafs-box,which ena- 
bied him to fail the great ocean, and penetrate to our northern ifland, le{s ob- 
noxjous to the funs vehement heat? Add to this, in the fame place, pollods- 
rus {peaks of his fighting Albion and Dercynus, by Mela, called Bergion, Sons 
of Neptune; which were the moft antient names of the Britannic Ifles, before 
the name of Britain. Diodorus Siculus, in his IV. book delivers a like account 
of this roth labour of Hercules, but ina mere hiftorical manner. And adds, that 
when he return’d by Szc7/y, he dedicated a grove to Geryon the hero, where, 
to his time, the people did religious rites. For this affair of facred groves, we 
know our Druids were famous. He builta temple likewife at Gades. Weare 
not to fuppofe it a cover'd edifice, like what pofterity call'd a temple, but an 
open one, according to the mode of thofe days. Cover’d temples, at that time, 
being a thing unknown in the world, Afterward, a magnificent temple, pro- 
perly, was there built to him, Me/a witnefles, that it was our Egyptian Her- 
cules, who was there worfhipped. For I fuppofe our Egyptzan and the Tyriaz 
Hercules to be all one. ‘The fame mention’d by the name of dfs, in Mane- 
thons XVII. Dynafty, in Fofephus c. App. in Africanus, Eufebivs, and Syncellus. 
Apollonius VW. 14. writes, it was not the Theban but the Egyptian Hercules that 
came to Gades: which is confirm’d by Hecateus. And Herodotus, in Euterpe 
fays, Hercules 1s a very antient deity among the Egyptians, not fo, among the 
Greeks. And I fuppofe this hero lived at, or very near the time of the patri- 
arch Abraham. 

Thefe were the times about the beginning of idolatry. And Hercules was 
far'from being an idolater himfelf, though worfhipp’d afterwards, for his great 
exploits, and perhaps on this very account of his inventing or knowing the ufe 
of the compafs. ‘This isthe Hercules kneeling on one knee, a conftellation in 
heaven, taken notice of by Dionyfius Halycarn. by Tzetzes, Hyginus, /E/chylus 
and others. It feems to indicate his piety; for which the aftronomers his  dif- 
ciples plac’d him in the heavens. He kneels upon the arctic circle, and -fup- 
ports the zodiac on his fhoulders; tho’ this is not underftood by the painting 
on our modern globes. ‘The Phenicians, his fucceflors in the tin trade of Brz- 
tain, kept the trade and the very name of the Ifland asa great fecret ; as well 
as the ufe of the compafs, till it was loft with them. But it feems highly pro- 
bable, becaufe Lucian defcribes Hercules with a fphere in his hand, that he af- 
fixed the prefent Afterifms of the zodiac: and his fucceflors, the Pbeniczans, 
propagated them. 

Tis next to our prefent purpofe, to confider that famous oracle of Fupiter 
Ammon in Africa, to be referr’d to the moft early times of idolatry: render’d 
illuftrious by Alexander the Great taking a journey to it. Which gives us the 
opportunity of knowing fomewhat of it. 


Quamvis thiopum populis, Arabuma; beatis 
Gentibus, ac Indis, unus fit ‘fupiter Ammon. Lucan. 


All thefe nations, with Egypt and Africa, were peopled by the pofterity 
chiefly of Ham. 'They were the firft that fell into idolatry, and worfhipped 
their common progenitor, call’d Amynus, in Sanchoniathon. Hecateus {ays, 
Amotin, as the Egyptians write it, is the word of thofe that invoke god, and 
that they meant fomewhat very myfterious by it. The hiftory of its origin is 
this. Bacchus, the hero, or demigod, travelling through the fandy defarts of 
Africa, with a great army, was perifhing with thirft; he pray’d to his father 
jupiter for relief, who fent a ram that fhow’d him a fpring, fav’d him and his 
hoft. Out of gratitude, the hero builds a temple there, to the deity who thus 
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aided him under the form of a ram. ‘There is no room to doubt, that this 
is in part copied from the tranfaction of the children of /rael/, in the 4rabian 
wildernefs. ‘They have added to it, a name and notion borrowed from patri- 
archal tradition, of a divine perfon, fymboliz’d by a ram; horned, anointed, 
which is all one. We chriftians mean Mej/iah. Innumerable paflages in old 
authors, which I might cite, innumerable monuments of antiquity in {culp- 
ture, fhew, that ‘fupiter Ammon was figur’d as aram, with a ram’s head, 
with rams horns. ‘They applied the patriarchal notion of the Me/iah, to their 
progenitor Ham, in an idolatrous way: and deified him under that character. 
There is a very remarkable paflage in Herodotus, which, it is worth our while, 
to tran{cribe. 

In Euterpe cap. 42. that author tells us, why the Lheban Egyptians pay fo 
ereat a regard to the fheep. ‘‘ Hercules on his importunity to ‘fupiter, 
« that he might have the honour perfonally to fee him, at length prevail’d. 
« And the god confented to exhibit himfelf to his view, under this device. 
viz. Fupiter cut off a ram’s head, put the fkin over his own head, and thus 
“ appear’d to Hercules. Whence the Egyptians made the ftatue of “fupzter, 
« with aram’s head, and call Supiter Ammoun. Whence they hold fheep 

for facred animals, never kill them but once a year, upon the feftival day of 

‘fupiter, when only one ram 1s facrificed, and his head put upon the ftatue 
of ‘fupiter ; all that are there prefent, beat the ram, and at lait he is buried 
in a facred urn.” 
It is impofflible not to fee, that this is derived from that hiftory recorded, 
Exodus xxxiii. Mofes defires of Fehovab repeatedly, that he might {ee him. 
He calls it feeing his glory. He is anfwer’d at length. “* I will make all my 
“ goodnefs pats before thee, and I will proclaim the name of ‘fehovab before 
«thee, Thou canft not fee my face, but I will put thee in a cleft of the 
“ rock, and cover thee with my hand, whilft I pafs by. Thou fhalt fee my 
“ back parts only.” Here he notorioufly promifes Mo/es, that he fhall fee him, 
in a fymbolical form, In the next chapter, ‘fehovab defcended in the lumi- 
nous cloud, or Shechinab, and proclaimed the name of ‘fehovah; recites 
thofe attributes that relate to his dealings with mankind, in the ftrongeft 
point of light; “ his goodnefs and mercy, and long-fuffering, forgiving ini- 
“ quity, tranfyreffion and fin: but adds, he will by no means clear the guilty, 
“ but vifit the fathers iniquity upon the children.” Wherein our original and 
fatal tran{greffion is fufficiently intimated, and that God’s juftice is equal to his 
mercy; and the neceflity of a divine redemption by facrifice, which in fcrip- 
ture language is call’d, “ the lamb flain from the foundation of the world.” 

All this the moft ancient nations had a knowledge of, from patriar- 
chal tradition. When they laps’d into idolatry, they applied thefe good noti- 
ons to their new idolatry, and made ftatues from the fymbolical and figurative 
forms of fpeech, us’d in true religion. Their facrificing the ram on the fefti- 
val day of ‘fupiter, their beating the ram, putting his head on the ftatue of 
their deity, burying him ina facred urn: all moft evidently pointing out the 
notions they had, in the moft early times, of the fuffering ftate of the Mejiab. 
And fach was the origin, in fhort, of Jupiter Ammon. But it appears, by 
what learned authors write, on Curtius’s defcription of his ftatue, that a mag- 
netical compafs box made one confiderable part of his facreds. This we read 
in Hyde Perf. relig. p. 495. in Curtius publifh’d by Pztz/cus, and by Rader 


the jefuite, and Schottus in Ortelius, by Fuller, Herwart and others. ‘‘ This 
« compafs box with the ftatue of the deity, was fet in a golden fhip 
« (the golden cup of Hercules) and carried in proceffion on the fhoul- 
« ders of the priefts, accompanied by women finging an hymn in their 
«¢ own language.” I doubt not, but the circumftance of carrying this gol- 
den fhip, on the fhoulders of the priefts, is an imitation of the Mo/aic ark in 
the march of the [raelites, thro’ the wildernefs, during their forty years pil- 
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orimage. Tho’ they miftook the reafon of the thing; the ‘few7/b church then 
being ‘in a military and travelling ftate. But where the camp reited, the ark 
was repofited, in the adytum of the tabernacle: fo likewife when in poffeffi- 
on of the land of Canaan. This is fufficient proof, that the Lybians here- 
in, copied after the J/raelites, not vice vera, as our moderns are willing to 


think, in thefe cafes. 
Curtius tells us, the habit of Ammon’s ftatue was made of Smaragd and 


other precious ftones, wrought in Mo/azc work. Which I take to be too, in 
imitation of the pontifical attire, under Mojes’s adminiftration : particularly of 
the facred, oracular pectoral, made of Mo/azc work, with gems. I appre- 
hend, that befide the ftatue of mmon, there was a figure of (the upper part at 
leaft of) a ram, on the compafs box: which was the oracle. And it is ealy to 
gueis how this may be managed for the purpofe; even beyond the trick of 
Fanuarius’s blood, and other Popz/h devices. 

Hence we may better underftand the famous golden fleece, which occafion- 
ed the Argonautic expedition, one of the earlieft and moft memorable 4ra’s 
of the Grecian hiftory. If we fuppofe this golden fleece to be a compafs box, 
we {ee the reafon why the choice youth of Greece fet out upon that voyage: 
which, as all other matters of ancient hiftory, among the Greeks, is fo unac- 
countably puft up with the leaven of fable. It became navigators to run any 
hazard for fuch a treafure. If we enquire into its origin, it is thus. Phrixus 
fon of Athamas and Nepheles (according to the Greeks) had a fhip given him 
by his mother. The hip is call’d in the fable a golden ram, or the ram with 
a golden fleece (the fame thing as Hercules’s golden cup.) In this, he and his 
fifter Helle, flying the ill-ufage of their mother-in-law Ino, fail away by fea, 
Helle aftrighted in the voyage, falls overboard and gives name to the Hellefpont. 
Phrixus continues the voyage, and goes to Heres king of Colchis, where he 
hangs up his golden ram in the temple, to Yupiter Phyxius, (one would be 
apt to imagine they meant Pyxius, alluding to the box.) Sa/on made his far- 
fam’d expedition thither afterward, and ftole it. But the ram was placed in 
the heavens, among the conftellations, asa memorial; the firft fign in the Zo- 
diac: which thews the high antiquity of the ftory. 

This account manifeftly pretends very great antiquity, and fome: fignal 
event. I obferve this Jzo their mother-in-law, is faid to be the nurfe of Bac- 
chus, and throwing herfelf with her fon Melicerte into the fea, became a god- 
defs, under the name of Leucothea. Her fon became a god, under the name 
of Palemon. This Melicerte is allowed by all the learned, to be no other than 
our Melcartus above-mention’d. Palemon is Hercules, fays Hefychius. Pa- 
/emon is his name of deification. Pau/anias in the beginning of his corinthi- 
aca informs us, this apotheofis of Ino and Melicerta was the occafion of founding 
the famous Ifhmiangames. Plutarch faysthe fame, and Phavorinus. Again, 
Tobferve, Phrixus is faid to be fon of Nephele (a cloud) whence call’d nubige= 
ma by Columella, We mutt hence expect fomewhat very fecret and obfcure, 
Further, all writers fay openly this ram or thip of Phrixus was oracular and 
could fpeak upon occafion. So all the writers of the Argonautics too will 
have the fhip Argos to be loquacious and oracular. Magnes another name of 
the load-ftone is often call’d Adamas, which feems to be no other than Atha-~ 
mas.  Apollodorus makes Magnes the fon of Aolus, who marrying Nazs, inha- 
bited the ifle Seriphus. Bolus was a great failor, invented fails, and ftudied 
the winds, therefore deified and made the god of the winds. I {uppofe it all 
ends in the myfterious invelopement of the knowledge of the magnetic com- 
pais, 

I hope for the readers candour, in reciting thus much from antient fable, 
which I did as concifely as poffible. But in matters of obfcure antiquity, we 
mutt make ufe of all helps. And in heathen antiquity we have no other. A 
ftriGtly hiftorical way of writing in former times, is only to be expected in the 
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facred canon of the ews. And what is remarkable, after God’s holy fpirit had 
deferted them, their writers became the greateft fablers in the world, and, if 
poffible, out-did the Greeks, in that way. 

One would imagine, the fafhion of thefe moft antient charts, was to divide 
the circle into 12 parts, and affix the celeftial figns of the zodiac to them; be- 
ginning with the eaft at arzes, where the {un rifes at the equinoxes; and thence 
they might call the box by the name of aries, as fhewing the eaft where arzes 
is plac’d. As now the Zurks and Arabians call it kzbla noma, i. e. thewing 
the £zb/a, or fouth point, the way toward which they turn their faces in devo- 
tion. So we only enquire for the north point; and call it the lode-ftone, be- 
caufe it fhews the lode-ftar or north pole. But’tis all one; any one point in a 
circle being found, the reft are found too. 

From what has been faid, it feems probable, that the fable of the hero find- 
ing out the {pring in the fandy defarts of Africa, by the help of a ram fent from 
“fupiter, means the travelling over thofe immenfe plains by the help of a com- 
pafs, which they call’d by the name ofa ram, or a goldenram. And that the 
poffeffors of the antient oracle of Ammon had fuch a fecret, which they cun- 
ningly applied to the facreds of their deity. Probably, in that moft early age, 
they had not improv’d the ufe of it to the pitch and manner that we enjoy, with 
a needle; and that fet upon acentral pin: but having found out the verticity of 
the magnet, they put it intoa boat, which was to {wim on water, and therein 
it would have liberty to turn itfelf to its proper direction. And this is the fen- 
timent of the learned Dr. Wallis, in the Phihfophical Tranfactions, N°. 278. 
This boat was the better a handle for the mythologifts to call Hercules’s vetlel a 
golden cup, becaufe cups were made in the fhape of a boat, and had the fame 
denomination, cymbium. 

Thofe learned commentators upon Curtius abovementioned agree, there 
was a ftone along with the ftatue of Ammon, carried about in the golden 
fhip; and perhaps, hence the antient navigators took the hint of applying the 
figure of the ram to their compafles, however form’d, and gave it the name of 
the ram, or golden fleece, which the Greek fables, their moft antient hiftory, 
ring of: and hence their fhips deriv’d their oracular quality. Phrzxus’s thip, 
the golden ram, being faid to fpeak on occafion, as well as the fhip argos. The 
ftupendous properties of this ftone, without difficulty, would perfuade even 
thofe above the vulgar, that there was a divine principle in it, quite metaphy- 
fical, confequently oracular. And in the dawnings of idolatry, the evil agent 
who was vigilant to pervert every thing to his own purpofe, would not fail to 
make great ufe of the fecrets of the magnet. The intire notion of oracles a- 
mong the heathen, is caufed by the devil’s mimickry of God's tranfactions a- 
mong the patriarchs and the ‘ews. But I believe the Egyptzans took their no- 
tion of carrying a boat in all their religious proceflions, from this magnetic boat, 
of which both Herodotus and Plutarch inform us. For they intended it to fig- 
nify the movement and defcent of the divine ideas from the fupreme mind; e- 
{pecially the very fountain and principal of thofe ideas: and it muft be own’d 
to be admirably well chofe. Hence the top and the bottom of the verge or 
limbus of the celebrated Ifac table, is adorn’d witha boat. In one a ram, in 
the other a bull. Meaning the origin of the chain of ideas flowing from the 
divine mind. ”Tis highly probable, that with the ram is the copy of Fupiter 
Ammon’s boat, mention’d by Curtius. And I fuppofe this is Herwart’s opini- 
on, but Ihave not yet feen his book. Of this I fhall difcourfe larger in my 
explication of the Bembintable. However Herodotus tells us in his IT. book, 
that the temple of ‘Yupiter Ammon took its rife from Phenicia. 1 only men- 
tion this for the fake of thofe that are over a€ting the credit of antiquities in 
Egypt. ; : : 

We learn in Plutarch’s difcourfe de id. & Ofir, that the thip argos of the 


Greeks, was in reality the fhip that our Hercules fail'd round the a in. 
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Further, this oracular hip has its name argos, fays my friend Mr. Baxter, gloff. 
ant. rom. from the Hebrew and Syrian word argan, an ark, Which confirms 
what I faid above, concerning the carrying about the fhip of Ammon on the 
{houlders-of the priefts. - Strabo in II. of his geography, mentions the temple 
of Leucothea, built by Phrixus at Colchos ; that there was an oracle there; and 
that the fheep was never flain at the place. ‘This fhews its relation to that of 
Yupiter Ammon. Leucothea is the name of confecration of Hercules his mother, 
Hercules himfelf being call’d Pakemon; both made fea deities: from the eX~ 
traordinary fame of Hercules, the firft and great fea captain. Paufanias in At- 
ticis fays, he was buried in the Corinthian Tithmus; -where the Tiibmian games 
were kept to his memory. But Mela writes, that his remains were at Gades. 
It’s probable there was only an honorary monument of him at the J7hmus, as 
founder: asthe honorary monument of ‘fo/aus mention’d to be among the The- 
bans, by the Stadium, p. 42. i . 

Mr. Baxter in gloff. ant. rom. v. afcania makes Phrixus to be Apbricus, and 
the fame perfon as “fupiter Ammon, or the founder of the temple of ‘fupiter Am- 
mon; rather, of that prior to fupiter Ammon. We are not to regard the little 
artifices of the Greeks, who draw all celebrated events and.perfons of antiquity, 
into their own country. 4pbricus, no doubt, is the Aphre before-mentioned, 
fon of Midian, fon of Abraham; whom Clhodemus makes an aflociate of Her- 
cules, in his Lybcan wars. Fofephus makes him .the conqueror of Lybia, and 
that he gave name to 4frica. *Tis not unlikely but that he is the hero that tra- 
vell’d over thefe barren fands by the help of the compafs, as his countrymen the 
Arabians have from times immemorial practifed, in travelling over their own 
defarts. And might probably erect a patriarchal temple there; and in times of 
his pofterity it degenerated into the idolatrous temple of ‘fupiter Ammon. And 
there the compafs box of the hero remain’d, and was converted into part of the 
heathen facreds, 

"Tis no very ftrange matter, if they at another time call this fame hero Bac- 
chus, therein confounding him with the like travels of the Traelites, through 
the Arabian defarts.. We are not to expect thefe hiftories of old times involv’d 
in fable, abfolutely confiftent, But if this account be agreeable to truth or near 
it; then we may imagine the fame Aphre, by the Greeks call’d Phrixus, accord- 
ing to Mr. Baxter, pats'd the Hellefpont, made the expedition into Colchis, and 
built a like temple there. And a compas box called the golden ram, was made 
alike part of the obje& of their adoration. This is exceedingly confirm’d by 
the report of Herodotus and Diodorus S. who fay, the Colchi praétifed the rite of 
circumcifion, a matter which the learned cannot account for; but appears plain 
from hence: thefe being the defcendants of Abraham. They fay, at the fame 
time, that the Ezhzopians practife the like: and that ’tis no recent cuftom a- 
mong them, but fromthe beginning. I apprehend by Exhropians are meant A- 
wabrans, who are people defcended from Abraham. Herodotus fays likewife 
the Egyptzans circumcis’d, which muft be accounted for in this {ame manner ; 


fome Arabian or Ethiopian nation bringing the cuftom among them. As a 
further confirmation of Phrixus being Aphricus, Bochart thews the Colchic and 
Hebrew tongue is much a-kin, And thus we may account for what Mr, Toland, 
p- 133. fays, that the idiom of the Irz/h language (which we fuppofe the rem- 
nant of the moft antient oriental,) has a mixture of Arabic init. 

I faw a book in Dr. Meaa’s library, Mujeo de las medallas defconocidas Efpa- 
nolas, p. 35. Ne. 82, 83. are two ancient unknown medals, fuch as they often 
find in Spain. The firft a head (not of the beft workmanfhip) on the obverfe, 
young, but heroical enough, a necklace on. Behind it A®P A inthe old Pha- 
mician character, likethe Samaritan. Reverfea horfeman, and under the exergue 
another word in like Punic charaéter. The other No. 8 3. has the fame head 
in the obverfe, but without the necklace: and A ® P A before, in plain Greek, 
behind a dolphin, ‘The reverfe as the laft. There is another fuch coin in the 
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fame book, no difference, but the name and dolphin tranfpos’d. I veri- 
ly believe this is our 4phra, or Apher in our Englifh tranflation call’d Epher, 
Gen. xxv. 4. {truck by fome city in Spain, who acknowledged him their founder, 

It is remarkable enough, what Mr. Norden writes, in his hiftory of Corn- 
wall, 'The Corni/h men univerfally fuppofe that the Yews are the people who 
firft work’t in their rocks, for tin: and in old neglected tin-works, they find 
fome of their tools. The workmen call them a¢ta/ Jarazin, the “fews caft off 
works, in their Hebrew f{peech, fays Norden. Now I apprehend he means 
our Arabians: and it is a circumftance confirming the former notions. And 
to it we may refer the origin of the odd reports, of our Stonehenge coming from 
4frica and the like. By the Greeks, Hercules Melcartus or Melicerta, and 
Phrixus or Apricus are made half brothers: by Sofephus, Hercules is fon-in-law 
to Apbricus. ‘The Phenicians paid tythe. So the Arabians, in Phny, the 
like: being patriarchal cuftoms. 

Aphricus or Phryxus we may very well fuppofe to be father of the Phrygians. 
And_ his expedition thro’ the propontis to the Euxine fea, the Greeks colour 
over with their Helle and Helle/pont. But we cannot entertain too high a re- 
{pect for him, becaufe I fee it no lefs reafonable, to refer the origin of the Bri- 
gonstohim. I mean that eaftern colony that came hither with Hercules, upon 
the old pofleflors or aborigines Albionites, which gave the more famous name of 
Britain tothe ifland. The Brigantes is the fame name, fays Mr. Baxter the com- 
mon and more ancient name of this people: who being driven northwards by 
inundations of foreigners from the continent in after times, the name became 
more appropriate to the inhabitants of York/hire and the neighbouring counties. 
In Tacitus the Brigantes are called maxima Brittanorum natio, At the fame 
time they fore’d the ancienteft poffeffors, the A/bionites or Albanians {till more 
northwards, Likewife many of thefe Brigantes pafsd into Ireland, where 
they became a famous nation. The Bryges, Phryges, Phrixi, Brifones, Bri= 
gantes, Britones are intirely {ynonimous words in different dialects, And this 
aflignment of the origin of our anceftors, very well accounts for that notion 
of their Phrygzan or Trojan defcent, fo riveted in the minds of the old Britons. 
A notion which prevail’d among fome of the Gallic nations on the continent, 
and they had retain’d the memory of it, in the time of Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, Who mentions it. Likewife in Ce/ar’s time, fome Gallic nations, claim- 
ed kindred with the Romans; probably upon this very account. 

This is, in fhort, fome prefumptive evidence. we have, of Hercules and 
Apbricus planting Britain, introducing the Druids with the patriarchal religion: 
and concerning the knowledge they had of the ufe of the compafs. This whole 
matter will be further confidered, when I come to treat of it exprefily, At 
prefent we will continue the hiftory of the compafs, as it became more fully 
known to the world. 

Martinius in his Atlas, and Gilbertus de magnete, Lib.1. 2. thow us, the 
Chinefe have us'd the magnetic needle from times immemorial: that they have 
a trick of telling fortunes with it: as the heathen afore-mentioned made it 
oracular. The Arabzans likewife have us‘d it, for travelling over the great 
and wild defarts, of weeks together, where there is no track to guide 
them; nor have they any notion of time when they began this practice. 
Herwartius publithed admiranda ethnice theologie, wherein he endeavours 
to prove that the old Egyptians had the ufe of the magnetic needle, 
and that the Bembzn table contains the doctrine of it, invelop’d in hierogly- 
phicks. The learned Fuller in his Mifcellanies Lib. 4. 19. afferts, that the 
Phenicians knew the ufe of it, which they endeavour’d to conceal by all pof- 
fible means, as they did their trading in general. ‘That it was loft with them, 
as many other arts, their avs plumaria, the dying of purple, ( the invention of 
our Hercules of Tyre) the Hebrew poetry, and other curious knowledge, which 
is perifhed. | ae 
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"Tis not unlikely that the lodeftone being applied to religious ule, was one 
caufe of its being forgot : together with the fecrecy of the Phenician voyages. 
Suetonius in Nero, {peaks of a prophetic needle, which the emperor us’d to pay 
hisdevotionsto. ‘Thelearned Burman fhews, that moft, or all of the old MSS. and 
printed books, read it acuncula, acucula, or acungula; which, in my opinion, 
the criticks have caufelefly correéted into zeuncula: becaufe they had no notion 
of the magnetic needle being underftood by it. seat 

Monfieur Fauchet, a famous French antiquary, in his antiquities of France, 
quotes fome verfes from a poet in that country, who wrote A. D. 1180. where- 
in isas plain a defcription of the mariner’s box, as words can make. ‘The poet 
mentions it by accident, not as a thing new and ftrange. O/orius in his dif- 
courfe of the aéts of king Emanuel, refers the ufe of the compafs among the 
Europeans, to Gama and the Portuguefe, who found it among fome barbarous 
pyrates, about the Cape of Good Hope ; who probably were fome remains of 
the old Phenicians, or Arabians, or at \eaft have preferved from them, this 
practice. About A. D. 1260. Paulus Venetus is faid to have brought it from 
China; by the great author on the magnet, our countryman Gilbert. Gene- 
brand in his chron. fays, theufe of the lode-ftone reviv'd among us about A. D. 
1303. by Fl. Melvius a Neapolitan, and others attribute it about that time to 
‘fobn Goia a Neapolitan. “Fofeph de Cofta ays, fome Mabhometan feamen whom 
Vafquex: de Gama met with near Mo/ambick, who had fail'd thofe feas by the 
ufe thereof, taught it him. I obferve our ancient Britons, the Wel/b, call a 
fteers-man or pilot /ywydd, whence no doubt comes our Engh/b word lode- 
ftone, and lode-ftar, the north-pole. Z/yw is the helm of a fhip in Briti/h. 
Lodemanage in Skinner's etymology an old Englifh word, fignifying the price 
paid to the pilot. Our lords of the Cingue Ports keep a court at Dover, by 
that name. Thefe things feem to indicate fome memorial of the magnet left 
among the Wel/b, from the oldeft times: and of its application to failing. 

Thus have we given a kind of hiftory of this prodigy in nature, the magne- 
tic needle: to confirm our fufpicion, that the Briti/b Druids knew the ufe of 
it, and ufed it in thefe works of theirs, which we have been treating of. We 
learn in the Philofphical Tranfactions, Lawthorp, Vol. Il. p. 601. that there are 
confiderable veins of the magnet, in our own country, in Devonfbire; where 
the Phenicians and Druids muft needs be very converfant. 

Wereturn now to our firft fubjet Stonehenge, and apply what has been faid, 
to the obfervation we there made. It is not to be thought, that the Druids, 
men who employed themfelves in thofe noble ftudies, which Ce/ar gives us 
an account of, and who were at the pains of bringing thefe vaft ftones to- 
gether, from fuch a confiderable diftance of 16 miles: I fay, it is not to be 
thought, but that they would be nice and exa¢t in placing them. And this, 
not only particularly, in refpeét of each other, upon the projected ground- 
plot: but alfo in general, in refpect of the quarters of the heavens. And this 
{ found to be a juft furmife, when I examined their works for feveral years to- 
gether, with fufficient accuracy, with a theodilite. As I took notice before, 
the works of one place regarded the cardinal points, but with a certain uni- 
form variation therefrom. Whence I grounded my conjecture, that they were 
fet by a compafs, which at that time varied, according to that quantity ob- 
ferv'd. Of which property of variation we may well fuppofe, the Druids 
were ignorant. This I now propofe for the rule of inveftigation, of the time 
when Stonehenge was erected. Hoping the reader will judge as favourably of 
the attempt, as things of this great antiquity require. 

The variation at Stonehenge is about 6 or 7 degrees, from the north eatt- 
ward. Ihave inorder to form our hypothefis, fet down a {cheme of the ftate 
of the variation in England, from. the beft obfervations I. could meet with. 
Dr. Halley takes notice, that the variation at Paris is always 2-degreesand a half 
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more éafterly than with us. Ovontius Fincus in 1 550 obferv’d it to be there, 
about g degrees, eafterly, therefore to reduce it, I have ftated it at 11 degrees 
30. and from thence continued it, to the prefent time, as in the enfuing table, 


Anno Dom. Obfervation. Variation, 
deg. min. 

1550 —By Fineus — us 30 eaft. 
1580 ————~ Mr. Burroughs ELMS cate. 
1600 —_—_— 8. o eaft. 
1622 ————- Mr. Gunter-— Gi. 6, €alts 
1634. ———- Mr. Gellibrand Avge Sacatk, 
1642 ——_— ee meee Cait 
1657 ——_—~ Mr. Bond ea OL LG 
1665 ———- Mr. Bond —— 1 22 welt, 
1666 ———. Capt. Sturmy h 27..welt. 
1067 ———~ Capt. Sturmy ——~ 1 33 wet. 
1672 Dr. Halley 2 30 weit. 
1683 —— 4. 30 weit. 
1685 ——— Geils San Vrelts 
1692 ———— 6 o weft. 
1723 ——— Ll) Oawelt, 
1733 ——— 12 Vo welt: 
1740 15 45 weit. 


By this table it appears, that in the {pace of 180 years, the variation of 
the magnetic needle in England, has fhifted from 11 degrees and a half eaft- 
ward, to rz degrees and a half weftward. In go years the medium of thofe 
extremes, which was 16 57, there was no variation at all; the needle pointing 
due north and fouth. But alas our obfervations extend no farther. We know 
not the bound of the variation, on either hand: nor the quantity of its moti- 
on, when thereabouts. Mr. Geo. Graham thinks it is now near the weftern 
bound, It is very flow, in. all probability, when upon the return, and as 
it were, ftationary: like the fun’s motion at the tropics, when it is returning, 
So that the nice determination of its circle, and of its motion, is referved 
for remote pofterity. Dr. Halley conjectures, that the whole period of varia- 
tion, is perform’d in about 700 years. Upon this fuppofition, in gro, we 
we may thus found our conjecture, of the time of building of Svonehenge. 

By what wecan find, the variation is about 9 minutes in a year, or a de 
gree and a half in 10 years, at this part of its circle. Now I obferv’d at Stone- 
henge, that the eaftern wing of the avenue, the cwr/is and other parts belonging 
to the temple, abated fomewhat in their variation, eaftward, being fomewhat 
lefs than that of the temple itfelf. It is highly reafonable to believe, that the 
great work of Stonehenge could not take lefs than half a {core years in build- 
ing: and that thofe other works were made in fucceeding years, not long af- 
ter it was finifhed. From hence I gather, which way the magnetic variation 
was moving, at the time of founding Stonehenge, viz. from eatt toward no 
variation and fo to weft. This muft be the foundation of our calculus. 

Therefore at the time of the founding of Stonehenge, the variation was about 
the fame quantity and place, as abont A. D. 1620. in our preceeding table. 
Suppofing with Dr. Halley, the revolution of this variation be about 700 years, 
three intire revolutions thereof, bring us to about the year of the city of Rome 
280. which is about 460 years before our Saviour’s time: 420 years before 
Cefar invaded Britain, About 100 years before our Saviour’s birth, D7vitia- 
cus made the Wan/dike north of Stonehenge, and drove the poffeflors of this 
fine country of the Wz/t/hire downs, northwards. So that the Druids enjoy- 


ed their magnificent work of Stonehenge, but about 360 years, And the very 
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ereat number of barrows about it, requires, that we fhould not much fhorten 
the time. Sir Jac Newton in his Chronohgy, reckons 19 years for a medium 
of a king’s reign. So that in that fpace, there were about 19 kings, in this 
country. And there feems to be about that number of royal barrows (in my 
way of conjecturing ) about the place. 

i obferve, this time we have affign’d for the building of Stonehenge, is not 
long after Camby/es's invafion of Egypt. When he committed fuch horrid 
outrages there, and made fuch difmal havock, with the priefts and inhabitants 
in general, that they fled the country to all parts of the world. Some went 
as far as the Eaj? Indies, and there taught many of the antient Egyptian 
cuftoms; as is taken notice of by the learned. It is not to be doubted that 
forme of them fled as far weftward, into the ifland of Britain, and introduced 
fome of their learning, arts and religion, among the Druids; and perhaps had 
a hand. in this very work of Szonebenge: the only one that I know of, where 
the ftones are chizel’d. All other works of theirs, are of rude ftones, un- 
touch’d of tool, exaétly after the patriarchal and ‘fewz/h mode: therefore 
older. 

This was at a time, when the Phenician trade was at height, the readier a 
conveyance to Britain: it was before the fecond temple at ‘feri/falem was built : 
before the Grecians had any hiftory. 


Direétions to the binder. 


All the half theet plates are to be bound up with the book, as fingle leaves, 
according to their pages, and without guards, vx. Plate, No, 1, 2, 4, 6, 7; 8, 
9) 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34) 35: 
Thofe Plates, Ne. 11, 17, 19, 21, are to be once folded in the middle, and 
bound up with guards. Thofe Plates, No. 3, 5, 13; 18, 20, 22, are to be 
folded in three parts, and bound up with guards. 
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ee the lateft of the Druid temples, Page 1, 17, 66 
, 9 Older than the time of the Saxons and Danes, ae te eg goal Sy 
Older than the time of the Roman Britons, ae gees 
Older than the time of the Belge, who preceded the Roman invafion, 4,8, 9,47 
The hiftory of the Belge feated about Stonehenge, #7 Cxfat’s tzme, yak ph yf 
Our Welth the remains of the Belge, 8 
The Cimbrians the fame, 48 
Of the Wanfdike: made by Divitiacus, 4, 47 
Of Vefpafian’s camp Ambrefbury, 


49 
The flones of Stonehenge are from the gray weathers on Marlborough downs, 


» 4) 

Of their nature, magnitude, weight, i A 
Of their number, 30 
Te a ag 
Mr. Webb’s drawings of Stonehenge fale, 3,22, 25 
Abjfurd to compare the work to Roman or Grecian orders, 6, 10, 16, 20, 21, 28 
The cell not formd from three equilateral triangles, 3, 18, 24, 33 
But one entrance into the area, BO, 29, 35 
He makes one fide of the cell out of a bit of a loofe flone, 29 
He bas turn’d the cell a fixth part from its true fituation, yar: 
The cell not a hexagon, but an oval, 20, 22, 29 
Demonjftrated by Lord Pembroke’s meafure, 28 
Demonftrated by trigonometry, 22 
Proved by the furgeons amphitheater, London, being an imitation thereof, 25 
Stonehenge wot made by the Roman foots 6 
Webb makes the inner circle, of thirty ftones, inftead of forty, 20 
He contraéts 119 feet to 43, 33 
He draws a ftone on the vallum 120 foot out of its true place, 14. 
Stonehenge wot @ monument, 40 
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The Druids came with an oriental colony, upon the firft Celtic inbabitants, 62, 63 


Introducd bere by the Tyrian Hercules, 7, 315 32 59% 52, 55> 63 
The colony were Phoenicians or Arabians, 63, 
They found out our tin munes, 32,55, 63 


The Druids came hither about Abraham’s time or foor after, 2, 7, 3%, 3%: 49; 32 
j vey 
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They were of the patriarchal religion, 


Page 1, 2, 17 


hich was the fame as chriftianity, 2, 54 
ees ge as the site of oe Druids from the infinite number of the like, 
all over the Britannic s/les, 2a 3,8 
Farther fuggeftions : becaufe accounted Jacred, made by magic, medicinal, came 
from Ireland, Spain, Afric, Egypt. In fame places. the name of Druids re- 
maining, 3> 53 9» 47, 48 
From the antiquities dug up about them, i 4,45, 46 
Schetland z/les the Hyperboreans of the Greeks, thence Abaris the Pythagorean 
phtlofopher, 40 
Stonehenge not built by the Saxons, deduced from its name, 7,47 
Demonftrated to be older than Roman times, 9, 10 
Such in countries never conquered by the Romans, 3 
Stonehenge and fiuch works built by the Phoenician colony, 8, 9, 32, 49 
‘i The cathedral of the Arch-Druid, 8, 10, 32 
a We Called antiently the Ambres, 9, 47 
aa [hence Vefpafian’s camp, and Ambrefbury xam’d, 49 
Md Stonehenge call'd choir gaur: the great church or cathedral, 4,47 
Heh Made with mortaife and tenon, unufual with the Romans, I 
ma Made by the ancient Hebrew, Pheenician cubit, 6, 12, 28 
| Hi Its proportion to our joot, 6, 11, 15, 26, 30, 32 
1 The ancient decem-pedum, 12 
A || The Druids were Seometricians, 16, 18, 27, 42 
i i | Knew the ufe of the compa/s, $7909 
vit id They carried a little ax to cut down mifletoe, 39, 48 
i | The Druids letter, 31, 54 
ane 
if i 1 er nor rmamc 
bit Lhe patriarchal temploe amore open, 19, 23, 30, 39, 40, 46, 52, 54, 58. 
i Motes’s tabernacle the firft cover'd temple, 23, 24, 58 
VW Patriarchal temples, 19, 40, 46, 50, 51, 54 
inh: of Sek ig unchizel d, 66 
it Ne KeDia, 24, 30, 40, 
H Had no flatues, ease res oid 
ii Patriarchal altars, 30, 50, 52 
i Their temples fronted the eaft, ge 
Their temples were confecrated and endowed, go 
Paying tythe, 52, 55 
Bowing, a part of worfhip, | 33, 34 
They officiated barefooted, $s 
They prattifed chaftity, before officiating, ibid. 
Lhe priefis wore white linen JSurplices at the time of officiatin 2 
prigfs coore wl i the time of offciating 4,55 
Their publick devotion was calld praying, or invoking, in the NAME, ig2 
They believ'd a future fate, 31 
They gave notice of rehgious feftivals by fire, 37 
Thofe were the quarterly facrifices, ibid. 
The manner of Sacrificing, 34, 54 
They usd water for purification, ee 14, 34 
RR cree LN 
Of the water vafe 
The tone table nt Meee tea Wa a 
e. eee and cavities on the vallum, II, on 
rwm_-lechen, bowing ‘Stones, 33, 34 
Human 
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Human facrifices, Page o4 
Heathen imitations of the Jews, 46, 60, 62 
Main Ambres, rocking frones, gygonia, petre ambrofie, Bethylia, 18, 49, 

Soe oe? OF 


Ambrofia what? res 
Horned, anointed, analogous to facred, confecrated, 52, 59 
The time when Hercules hved, ey 
Hercules built patriarchal temples, where-ever he came, 54, 57 
Probably he made the Main Ambre dy Penfans, and Bifcawoon, 54. 
Perfepolis a patriarchal temple, 19, 46 
Of the avenue of Stonehenge, ; 35, 39 
Of its two wings, REWAG AL, 57, 
Eaftern wing, its variation, 26, 56, 57, 64, 65 
Of the Hippodrom or Curfus, 13,41, 56 
Its variation, 425959, 
The Romans borrowed the Britith chariots, 42 
The eaftern meta, its variation, 67 
Other like works, in other parts of England, 43 
The via Iceniana, 9 
Of the barrows or fepulchral tumuli, 43 
Druid barrows, 10, 45 
Arch-Druids barrows, 3 

Urn burial, ! A4, 46 
The bodies lay north and fouth, 45 
Beads of amber, glafi, gold, &c. found, ibid. 
Horfes, dogs, and other animals buried with thent, 46 
Carvilius’s tomb, 4, 44, 46 


a RS 


The magnetical compafs known to Hercules, the Phoenicians and Arabians, 57 


The oracle of Jupiter Ammon had a compa/s, 59, 61, 62 
The golden fleece was a compafs, 60, 62 
How the compafi was forgot, §5, 58, 63, 64 
Apher grandjon of Abraham, companion of Hercules, from Arabia, 53, 62, 63 
He gave name to Africa and to Britain, 53, 62, 63 
A fcheme of the variation of the compafs, 65 
A conjecture therefrom, when Stonehenge was founded, 65 
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Wherein is a more particular account of the firft and patriarchal 
religion; and of the peopling the Bririsu IsLanps. 


--~---- Quamvis obftet mibi tarda vetufias, 
Multaque me fugiant primis Jpettata Jub annis, 


Plura tamen memini ------ Ov. Met. XII. v. 182. 
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EARL of PEMBROKE, &.&c. 


RicgHutT HonovurRaB-eé, 


se1N a family that has been in all 
| ages remarkably the friend of the 
mufes, I think myfelf happy, that 
I have a particular claim. To 
oR = You, my Lord, this dedication 1s 
devolv’d by hereditary right. Through Your 
father’s aufpices and encouragement, I began 
and continued the work. He was ever pleas’d 
to look upon my mean performances with a 
favourable eye; and to aflift me out of the 


inexhauftible fund of his own Knowledge, in 
all 
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all kinds of ancient learning; and promifed 
to patronize it, when publifhed. 

But if any thing herein be acceptable to 
the publick, they are indebted to Your Lord- 
fhip for its appearing abroad fooner than J 
intended myfelf. Out of that innate love of 
letters which warms the breaft of the PEM- 
BROKES, You thought fit to prompt and en- 
courage me to the printing of it; and Your 
Lordfhip’s judgment will be an agreeable pre- 
judice in my favour; who have cultivated Your 
excellent talents by Your own induftry; by all 
that can be learn’d in a curious view and obfer- 
vation of the antiquities of /taly; who are in 
every fenfe a mafter of that immenfe treafure 
of Greek and Roman marbles, which render 
Wilton the Zramontane kome. 

Befides that learning which 1s the ornament 
of the prefent age, Your Lordfhip knows how 
to put a true value on the antiquities proper to 
Your own country. Jf they want fomewhat 
of the delicacy of the Auguffan times, or that 
of Alexander the great: yet they have their 
beauties, and even elegancies, which affect fo 
exquifite a tafte as Your Lordfhip’s. A fymme-. 
try and harmony of parts, an amazing gran- 
deur in the defign, the incredible force of the 
mechanick powers employ’d in them, the moft 
mag- 
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magnificent effect produc’d, will for ever’ re 
commend the works of the Druids, to thofe 
of Your Lordfhip’s difcerning eye and accurate 
judgment. 

We fee a convincing demonftration of this, 
in the fineand coftly model of Stonehenge, which 
Your Lordfhip introduces in the garden at 
Wilton; where, 1 may be bold to fay, it fhines 
amidit the fplendours of Inigo Sfones’s architec- 
ture; amidft what he did there in perfon, and 
what Your Lordfhip has fince added, fo agree- 
able to the former, as to render the defign of 
that great genius complete. 

So uncommon and unconfin’d is Your Lord- 
fhip’s knowledge in architecture, particularly, 
that Great Britain beholds a bridge arifing, 
chiefly under Your direction, fuperior to any 
the Roman power produc’d at the height of 
empire. And Thames, which fo lately refcu’d 
the Danube from gallic tyranny, boatts of a no- 
bler ornament than that which Trajau built 
acrofs that famous river. 

That commendable ardour of mind, which 
in Your younger years led you to ftudy men 
and manners,, places and things, in foreign 
countries, you now employ for the good of 
Your own; in the exercife of civil and mili- 
tary arts. Your Lordfhip- tempers that love of 

Vou. I. a liberty; 


DEDICATION 


liberty, which is the glory of government, with 
that juft allegiance to the fovereign, which is 
the fecurity of all; fo as to give us a view of 
that amiable character of ancient engl no- 
bility, which adorns every page of britifh 
hiftory. Permit me the honour to profefs 
mytfelf 


Jour LORDSHIP’s 
moft faithful, and 
moft obedient 
bumble fervant, 


January 1, 1742-3 


WIoeirAm STUKELEY. 
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ISTORY is political wifdom, philofcphy is 
i religious. The one confifts in the knowledge 
4 of memorable things, and application of that 

knowledge to the good condué of life: in 
=] embracing the good, and avoiding the ill 
confequences and examples of actions. So the 
other teaches us to entertain worthy notions of the fupreme 
being, and the ftudying to obtain his favour: which is the 
end of all human and divine wifdom. Religioi is the means 
to arrive at this purpofe. In order to be fatisfied what is 
true religion, we muft go up to the fountain-head as much 
as poflible. The firft religion undoubtedly is true, as coming 
immediately from God. 

When I firft began thefe ftudies about the Druid anti- 
quities, I plainly difcern’d, the religion profefs’d in thefe places 
was the firft, fimple, patriarchal religion. Which made 
me judge it worth while to profecute my inquiries about 
them, as a matter the moft interefting and important. Know- 
ledge is the glory of a man, divine knowledge of a chriftian. 
What I have done in this volume, is a further profecution of 
the fcheme I have laid down to this purpofe. The noble 
perfon to whom it is dedicated, induc’d me to haften the pub- 
lication, fuggefting the fhortnefs of human life, and having a 
good opinion of the work. 

I was willing to lay hold on the firft opportunity of com- 
municating to the world, the pleafure of contemplating fo 
very noble antiquities, which we enjoy in our own ifland, 
before it be too late to fee them. My endeavour if it is to 
open the times of firft planting the world, after the flood; 
the propagation of true religion together with mankind; the 
deviation into idolatry; the perfons that built the feveral kinds 
of 


PREFACE. 
of patriarchal temples, fuch as we fee here, in the more ‘eaftern 
parts of the world; the planters of Great Britain in particu- 
lar; and the connexion there is between the eaft and weit in 
matters of religion. All this fhews there was but one religion at 


firft, pure and fimple. 


Paufanias in Corinthiac. writes, the Phiafians, one of the 


« moft ancient colonies in Greece, had_a very holy temple, 
‘© in which there was no image, either openly to be feen, or 
“ kept in fecret.”. He mentions the like of a grove or tem- 
ple of Hebe, belonging to that people; and adds, “ they give 
“a myftical reafon for it.” I guefs the myftery to be, that 
it was after the firft and patriarchal manner. The fame au- 


thor fays ix argol. “ that at Prona is a temple of Vefla, no- 


“ image, but an altar, on which they facrifice.” - The an- 
cient Hetrufcans ordain’d by a law, that there fhould be no 
ftatue in their temples. Lucian de dea Syr. writes, “ the an- 
“ cient temples in Egypt had no ftatues.” Plutarch. in Numa, 
and Clemens Alexan. ftrom.1. remark, “ that uma the fecond 
king of Rome, made exprefs orders againft the ufe of 
images, in the worfhip of the deity.” Plutarch adds, “ that 
for the. firft 170 years after building the city, the Romans 
“ ufed no images, but thought the deity to be invifible.” So 
to the days of Silius Italicus and Philoffratus, at the temple 
of Hercules our planter of Britain, at Gades, the old patriar- 
chal method of religion was obferv’d, as bifhop Cumberland 
takes notice, Sanchoniathon, p. 266. 
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Sed nulla effigies, fimulachrave nota deorum. Silius IIE. ° 


And our driti/b Druids had no images. And whatever we find in 

hiftory, that looks like idolatry in them, is not to be referr’d to the 

aboriginal Druids, but to the later colonies from the continent. 
Likewife I have open’d a large communication between the 


patriarchal family, of Abraham particularly, and of the farft 


planters of the coafts on the ocean of Spain, Gaul, Germany 


and Britain. ’Tis plain, what religion was here firft planted, 
as being an almoft inacceflible ifland, flourifhed exceedingly, 
and kept up to its original fyftem, even to the days of Ce/ar, 
I mean among the aboriginal inhabitants. The new planters 
from the continent, on the fouthern and eaftern fhore of the 
ifland, were tinctured at leaft with idolatry, in the later times. 

Whilft 
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Whilft on the continent, where more frequent changes of in- 
habitants happen, idolatry every where polluted it. But in 
all accounts of the firft beginnings of nations, they had the 
firft religion : till as every where, time, riches, politenefs and 
profperity bring on corruption in church and ftate. 

We find, on the continent, idolatry crept on by degrees 
univerfally, which was the occafion of providence excrting its 
felf in the Mofaick difpenfation: and thereby changing the 
manner of thefe temples, altogether polluted. Neverthelefs we 
have no reafon to think but that the Druids, in this ifland of 
ours, generally kept up to the purity of their farft and patri- 
archal inftitution. And that is the reafon that all our claffical 
writers, tho’ much later than the times we are treating of, 
reprefent them as a people of a religion diametrically oppofite 
to that of the reft of the world, even as the ews then, or 
chriftians afterwards. : 

Therefore I thought it fully worth while, to beftow fome 

ains on thefe temples of theirs, as the only monuments we 
have left, of the patriarchal religion; and efpecially in regard 
to their extraordinary grandeur and magnificence, equal to any 
of the moft noted wonders of the world, as commonly termed. 

I have fhewn largely enough, the evidences that there were 
fuch kinds of temples built all the world over, in the firft 
times; but probably nothing of them now remaining, com- 

arable to thofe in our own ifland: which therefore we 
ought to feek to refcue from oblivion, before it be too late. 

I propofe to publifh but one volume more to complete this 
argument, as far as I have materials for that purpofe. What 
I have done, I look upon as very imperfect, and but as 
opening, the {cene of this very noble fubjec. The curious 
will find fufficient room to extend it, to correct and adorn 
the plan I have begun. And I take it to be well worthy of 
the pains: as it lets in upon us an excellent view of the fcheme 
of providence, in conducting the affair of true religion, thro’ 
the feveral ages of the world. We may hence difcern the 
creat purpofe of inducing the Mo/aick difpenfation, on that 
very {pot of ground where the main of idolatry began, and 
from whence it was propagated over all the weftern and po- 
liter world; and over which world providence raisd the mighty 
Roman empire, to pave the way of a republication of the 
patriarchal religion. 
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We may make this general reflexion from the prefent work, 
that the true religion has chiefly fince the repeopling mankind 
after the flood, fubfifted in our ifland: and here we made 
the beft reformation from the univerfal pollution of chriftianity, 
popery. Here God’s ancient people the ews are in the eafieft 
fituation, any where upon earth; and from hence moft likely 
to meet with that converfion defign’d them. And could we 
but reform from the abominable publick profanation of the 
fabbath and common {wearing, we might hope for what many 
learned men have thought; that here was to be open’d the 
glory of Chrift’s kingdom on earth. 

I have render’d it fufficiently clear, that the Apollo of the 
ancients was really Pur fon of Cham. And I have pointed 
to the reader, how he may have a perfect idea of the coun- 
tenance of the man, in innumerable monuments of antiquity, 
now to be feen. I have purfued that amufing topick thro’ 
very many of the ancient patriarchs before and after Phuz: 
fo as to recover their, at leaft heroical, effigies. Which, I hope, 
fometime I may find an opportunity of publifhing. 

I ‘fhall conclude my preface with a piece of old poetry, 
being fome nervous lines, in no contemptible vein, wrote on 
our fubject a hundred years ago, by Samuel Danyel a domeftick 
of queen Anne's, wife to king Fames I. The curious reader 
will obferve a remarkable delicacy in the fentiments through- 
out: a ftruggle between time and the ereatnefs of thefe works, 
equal to that of letters, in endeavouring to recover and preferve 


the memory of them; which their founders, tho’ well qualified, 
neglected to do. 


Bleffed letters, that combine in one 

All ages paft; and make one live with all} 
Make us confer with thofe who now are gone, 
And the dead living unto counfel call! 
By you th unborn fhall have communion 


Of what we feel, and what does us befall. 


Soul of the world, knowledge, without thee 
What hath the earth that truly glorious is? 
Why fhould our pride make Juch a fiir to be; 
To be forgot? What good is like to this, 

To do worthy the writing, and to write 
Worthy the reading, and the world’s delight! 
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You mighty lords, that with refpeted grace, 
Do at the fern of fair example fiand; 

And all the body of this populace, 

Guide with the only turning of your band: 
Keep a right courfe, bear up from all difgrace, 
Obferve the point of glory to our land. 


Hild up difgraced knowledge from the ground, 
Keep virtue in requeft, give worth her due, 
Let not negle& with barbarous means confound 
So fair a good, to bring in might anew. 

Be not, oh be not acceffary found 

Unto ber death, that muft give life to you. 


Where will you have your virtuous names fafe laid ? 
In gorgeous tombs, in facred cells fecure? 

Do you not fee, thofe profirate heaps betrayd 
Your fathers bones, and could not keep them fure? 
And will you truft deceitful fiones fair laid, 

And think they will be to your honour truer? | 


No, 20, unfpaving time will proudly fend 

A warrant unto wreck, that with one frown 
Will all thefe mockeries of vain-glory rend, 
And make them as before, ungracd, unknow?t. 
Poor idle honours that can ill defend 


Your memories, that cannot keep their own! 


And whereto ferves that wondrous trophy now, 
That on the goodly plain near Wilton flands ? 
That huge dumb heap, that cannot tell us how, 
Nor what, nor whence it is, nor with whofe hands, 
Nor for whofe glory it was fet to fhow, 

How much our pride mocks that of other lands. 


Whereon when as the gazing paffenger 

Hath greedy lokd with admiration, 

And fain would know its birth, and what it were, 
How there eretted, and how long agone; 

Inquires and asks his fellow-traveller, 


What he hath heard, and his opinion! 
And 
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And he knows nothing; then be turns again, 
And looks and fighs, and then admires afrefb, 
And in himfelf with forrow doth complain, 
The mifery of dark forgetfulnefs. 

Angry with time, that nothing fbould remain, 
Our greateft wonders wonder to expre/s. 


Then ignorance, with fabulous difcourfe, 
Robbing fair art and cunning of their right, 
Tells bow thofe frones were by the devil's force, 
From Africk brought, to Ireland im a night : 
And thence to Britannie, by magick cour/e, 
From giants band redeemd by Merlin’s flight: 


And then near Ambry placd, in memory 
Of all thofe noble Britons murder’d there, 
By Hengift and his Saxon treachery, 
Coming to parle in peace at unaware. 
With this old legend then, credulity 
Holds her content, and clofes up her care. 


And as for thee, thou huge and mighty frame, 
That ftands corrupted fo by times defpite, 

And gives no evidence to fave their fame, 
That fet thee there, and tefify their right: 
And art become a traitor to their name, 


That trufted thee with all the beft they might. 


Thou fhalt frand, frill belyed and flandered, 
The only gazing ftock of ignorance, 

And by thy guilt the wife admonifbed, 

Shall never more defire fuch heaps ¢ advance, 
Nor truft their living glory with the dead, 
That cannot fpeak, but leave their fame to chance. 


Tho’ time with all his power of years, hath laid 
Long battery, back'd with undermining age, 

Yet thou makes head, only with thy. own aid, 
And war with his all conquering forces wage; 
Pleading the heavens prefcription to be. free, 
And have a grant ¢ indure as long as be. 
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Of the origin of Druid or patriarchal temples, with publick 
religion and celebration of the Jabbath. They were made of 
rude frones fet upright in the ground, round in form, and 
open. In hot countries, groves were planted about them. 
Abraham practifed it, and from him our Druids. Of the 
quality of evidence, in matters of fuch antiquity. The pa- 
triarchs had a knowledge of the nature of the deity to be adord, 
Jubjifting in diftinEt perfonalities: which is even deducible from 
human reafon. The Druids had the fame knowledge, as ap- 
pears by their works. The firft publick praétice of religion 


was called, invoking in the name of Jehovah, the mediator. 


HE writers on antiquities generally find more difficulty, in fo 
handling the matter, as to render it agreeable to the reader, than 
in moft other fubjeéts. Tedioufnefs in any thing is a fault, more 
fo in this than other fciences. ’Tis an offence, if either we {pend 
much time in a too minute defcription of things, or enter upon formal and 
argumentative proofs, more than the nature of fuch accounts will well bear. 
Neverthelefs the dignity of the knowledge of antiquities, will always infure a 
{ufficient regard for this very confiderable branch of learning, as long as there 
is any tafte or learning left inthe world. And indeed we may in fhort ask, 
what is all learning, but the knowledge of antiquities? a recalling before us 
the acquirements in wifdom, and the deeds of former times, But the way of 
writing well upon them, as I conceive, is fo to lay the things together, ta put 
wav OL. I, B them 
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them in fuch attitude, fuch a light, as gains upon the affeGtion and faith of the 
reader, in-proceeding 5 without-a-childith--pointing out every particular, without 
a fyllogiftical proving, “er mathematical -demonftration of them: ‘which-are not 
to be fought for in the cafe. The fubje@ of antiquities muft be drawn out 
withfuch’ ftrong lines of-verifimilitude, and reprefentedin fo lively colours, 
that the reader in effect fees them, ‘as in their firft ages: And either brings 
them down to modern ‘times, or raifes himifelf, in the feale of time, as if he 


lived when they were made. Then we may truly fay with the poet, 


Scilicet antiquis proficifcitur inde venuftas, 
Quod, tanquam nova fint, gui legit illa, legat. 


In endeavouring to keep up to fach a rule, I muft advertife the reader of the 
general purport of this volume. It may be faid to confift of four parts. Three 
are defcriptions of the three kinds of Druid temples, or we may call them 
patriarchal temples, which I have obferved in Britain. The fourth will be re- 
flexions upon them, as to their antiquity and origin; the founders of fuch in 
the more early ages of the world, and in the more oriental countries. And 
tho’ in writing the defcriptive part of thefe heads, (which I did-on the fpot, and 
with great leifure) my papers (well’d to an enormous bulk; and it was ne- 
ceflary for my own right underftanding the antiquities : yet I thall fhorten thena 
exceedingly, in delivering the work to the publick. In doing this, I fhall be 
very much helped by the engraven defigns, which at one view give the reader 
a better notion of the things, than the moft elaborate defcriptions. Likewife in 
that part of the work wherein I reafon upon thefe temples, and trace out the 
veftiges of fuch as are recorded to us by the learned authors of antiquity now 
preferved, I (hall barely lay the appearances of things together; the relation be- 
tween thefe monuments we now fee with our eyes, and ithe accounts of fuch- 
like (as I take them) which I find in thofe authors to have been from oldeft 
time. J {hall leave the reader to form his judgment from fuch evidence, 
without endeavouring to force his affent with fancied proofs, which will {carce 
hold good, in matters of fo remote an ave. | 

After what I have faid in my former volume on STONEHENGE, 
which carries our ideas «concerning thefe antiquities, up to the very earlieft 
times of the world; I may venture to difcourfe a little ex priorz, concerhing 
the origin of temples in general. And this will open my purpofe concerning 
the three firft heads of this book : the three different kinds of the Druid or 
patriarchal temples in the Britannic ifles. If we defire to know any thing of 
a matter fo very remote, as in all other affairs of antiquity, we muft ne- 
ceflarily have recourfe to the Bible. And I apprehend, it is mentioned in that 
paflage Gene/fis IV. the laft verfe; ‘¢ and to Seth, to him alfo there was born a 
“ fon, and he called his name Enos: then began men to call upon the 
« NAME of the LORD.” 

I obferve on this paflage, the glofs in our Englifh Bibles is thus, to call 
themfelves by the name of the LORD, which is very erroncous : them-= 
felves is a mere interpolation; and would we tranflate it truly, it ought to 
be, to call in the name of Febovah; rather, to invoke in the nameof ‘e- 
hovab. Vatablus turns it, then began the name of ‘Fehovab to be invoked, 
The jewith writers generally take this paflage to mean the origin of ido- 
latry, as if it imported, then began men to profane the Name, by calling 
themfelves therewith; And our great Selden drops into that opinion, But 
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was it probable, the divine hiftorian would have been fo careful to comme- 
morate an epoch fo difagreeable? or to what purpofe, even before he had fo 
much as mention’d any publick form of true religion? the very wording of 
that verfe imports fomewhat very remarkable, which he was going to de- 
clare, ‘ and to Seth, to him alfo there was born a fon, and he called his 
« name Enos: then began men to invoke in the name of Febovab.” 

In underftanding this verfe aright, we muft certainly affirm that Mo/fes in- 
tended hereby, to aflert the practice of publick religion; which neceffarily in- 
cludes two things, the origin of temples, and the fabbatical obfervance. For 
in all publick actions, time and place are equally neceflary. In the generation, 
or days of Enos, grandfon of Adam, when mankind were multiply’d into 
ditin@ families; befides private and family devotion, the publick worfhip 
of God was introduc’d in places fet apart for that purpofe, and on fabbath 
days. Publick worfhip neceflarily implies all this. 

Many and great authorities confirm this underftanding of the words, as 
well as the reafon of things. The Targum of Onkelos, Aquila’s tranflation, 
Rabbi Eliefer in Maafe Berefchit XXII. R: Salomon “farchi, the Chaldee 
paraphratt. Voffius im comm. on Maimonides de idololatria. And very many 
more, too tedious to be recited, 

Try the place by other like expreflions in feripture, and we find, it amounts 
to the fame thing. Genef: xii. 8. Abram builded an altar unto ‘fehovab, and 
invoked inthe name of febovab. So it ought to be tranflated. This was 
the fecond altar he built in Canaan, being the fecond place he fetiled at, 
near Bethel. Inthe preceding verfe, we have an account of his firft fettling 
at Sichem, and of ‘fehouah appearing to him perfonally and converfing with 
him: and of his building an altar to that Yehovah, who appeared unto him. 
But I think there is fo little difficulty in it, that ’tis needlefs to multiply 
authorities or argumentations: yet the importance of it demanded thus much. 

Here three things moft evidently appear, I. Febovab was that perfon:in the 
deity, who appeared vifibly and difcourfed with the patriarchs, not the invifible 
fupreme. 2. That Abram erected an altar to this divine perfon SFehovah, wor- 
fhipped him, and invoked in his ame. Invoked whom? the fupreme un- 
queftionably, 7. e. prayed to the fupreme Being, in the name, virtuc, effect, and 
merit of Yebovab, the mediatorial deity. ‘The word NAME, in thefe pat- 
fages of fcripture, means the mediatorial deity, JEHOVAH by name: O 
és Eripzvns, the God who appear’d perfonally to the patriarchs, who was 
the king of the Mo wic difpenfation; and of the Yewi/b people, call’d the 
anointed or Mefiah, 1 Sam. ii. 10, 35. he was the captain of the J/raelites, that 
conducted them from Egypt to Canaan, Exod. xxiii. 20. the royal angel, the 
king, emperor. The angel of his face or prefence, Ifaiah Ixiii. 9. the angel 
of the covenant, Malachi iii. 1. Melech Fehovab the angelick king, Zechar. is. 
1, 2, 3, 4. he is very God: for, fays thé fupreme, in the before quoted paf- 
fage in Exodus, bekold I fend an angel before thee (the angel, it ought to be 
read) to keep thee in the way, and to bring thee into the place which I have 
prepared. Beware of bim and obey bis voice, provoke him not, for be will not 
pardon your tranfgrefions, for my NAME is in bim. This fame way of 
{peaking ‘Fo/hua ules, Folb. xxiv. 19. Ye cannot ferve sebovab ; for be is a boly 
deity, he is a jealous God, he will not forgive your tranfgrefions, nor your fins. 
The Fews confefs this do¢trine to be juft. Rabbi Haderjan upon that paflage 
in Zephaniah iii. 9. to call upon the NAME of Yebovah, fays, this Fehouah is 
noother than Mefiah. All this fhews the patriarchs had a knowledge of the 
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true nature of the deity, and that the chriftian or mediatorial religion is the 
firft and the laft. And when men were quite deviated from the firft, 
the Mojfaic difpenfation was but an intervening vail upon the efiulgence 
and {pirituality of true religion for a time, to reduce them to it, in the 
actual advent of the Mefliah. 3. Thefe altars, as they are here called, 
were the patriarchal temples like thofe of our druids, the places of pub- 
lick worfhip; and invoking in the name of Yehovah, is a form of {peech 
importing publick worfhip on fabbath days: equivalent to our faying, to 
go to church on fundays. Whence Servius on the Aéneid Ill. v. 8 is 
writes, in the moft ancient manner of worfhipping, they. only pray’d directly 
to the deity, without offering facrifice.. And thus I apprehend, we are to 
underftand Herodotus I. where he fays the Athenians learn’d invoking, of the 
Pelafg?, who were Phenicians: and probably they had it from Abraham, who 
was introduc’d into the land of Canaan, as a reformer of religion. Invoking 
was the ordinary method of devotion on fabbath days: facrificing was ex- 
traordinary. 

It was brabam’s cuftom, wherever he dwelt, to build one of thefe 
temples: as afterward, in the plain of Mamre, by Hebron, Gen. xiii. 18. And 
at Beerfbeba we are told he planted a grove, and there invoked in the Name of 
Febovab, the everlafting God, Gen. xxi. 33. It cannot be doubted but there 
was an altar and work of ftones at the fame place. And this was the ufage 
of all the patriarchs, his fucceflors, ever after; as is obvious in {cripture, even 
to Mojes’s time. I/aac builded an altar in Beerfbeba, and invoked in the 
Name of fehovah, who perfonally appear’d to him, Gen. xxvi. 2 5. “facob 
fet up the anointed pillar at Bethe/, xxviii. 18. and the temple there, xxxv. At 
Shechem he builded another, xxxili. 20. At Bethel he fet up a pillar, where 
Febovab perfonally appeared to him, and bleffed him: he anointed it, and 
poured a drink-offering, or libation thereon, xxxv. 14. In Exod. xxiv. 4. we 
read, Mojfes rofe early in the morning, and builded.an altar under the bill, and 
‘twelve pillars, which we have no reafon to doubt were fet in a circle. . The 
like was done after they were feated in the land of Canaan, till the temple of 
Solomon was built: for Samuel, when he dwelt at Ramah, built an altar, 
to ‘febovah there, whereat to celebrate publick offices of religion, 1 Sam, 
Vii, 17. 

Hence we gather further thefe three things. 1. That they planted groves 
in patriarchal times, as temples for publick worfhip. It feems that this was 
done in thofe hot countries, for convenience in the fummer-feafon: and per- 
haps for magnificence. For we are told, Abraham dwelt long at Beerfheba, 
where he planted the grove. Thefe were as our cathedrals ; they were planted 
round about the circular parts of ftones, as portico’s, for receiving of the con- 
gregation. Whence groves and temples became a fynonymous appellation, both 
in facred and heathen writers. 2. That thefe temples which they call’d altars, 
were circles of ftones, inclofing ¢hat {tone more properly named the altar. The 
circles were greater or lefs, of more or fewer {tones, as the will or convenience 
of the founder prompted. Maes his temple was a circle of twelve {tones : and 
fuch we have in England. 3. They were commonly made on open plains, 
and rifing grounds, confpicuous and commodious for multitudes, a whole 
neighbourhood to affemble in. This is the confequence of the nature and yea- 
fon of the thing: for a matter of publick ufe muft be in the moft publick and 
con{picuous place. 4. The patriarchal religion, and the chriftian, is but one 
and the fame. Hence in I/aiah xix. 19. the prophet {peaking of the reftitu- 
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«° Tn that day fhall there be an altar to ‘febovab in the midft of the land of 
« Egypt; and a pillar, at the border thereof, to febovab.” This is exprefly 
making ufe of the terms of a patriarchal temple, with a view to that religion 
reftor’d, meaning the chriftian. i 

Thefe monuments of the piety of the patriarchs in the eaftern parts of the 
world, were in time defecrated to idolatrous purpofes, and at length deftroy’d, 
even by the people of J/rael, for that reafon : and temples {quare in form and 
cover’d at top, were introduc’d at the Mofarc difpenfation, in dire& oppofition 
to that idolatry. But before then, that firft method pafs’d all over the weftern 
world, and to Britain, where we fee them to this day. By the way, we trace 
fome footfteps of them, but there is always a fable annex’d; as generally at 
this day, in our Druid temples at home. Thus Paufanias in corinthiacis informs 
us, that near the river Chemarus, is a feptum or circle of ftones. He fays, they 
have a report there, that this is the place whence Pluto carry’d away Pro- 
ferpine. By fach ftory we muft underftand, the myfteries were there cele- 
brated. Paufanias writes, that the Thracians us’d to build their temples round, 
and open at top, 7 Bwotic. He fpeaks of fuch at Hahartus, by the name 
of Naos, equivalent to the Hebrew Beth, which name ‘facob gave to his 
temple. He fpeaks of feveral altars dedicate to Pluto, fet in the middle of 
area’s fenc’d in with ftones: and they are call’d hermionenfes. He tells us too, 
among the Orchomenians, is a moft ancient temple of the Graces, but they 
worfhip ’em in the form of ftones. From the number three, we may eafily 
ouefs this was a Kift vaen, as our old Britons call it, or Kebla, like that in our 
ereat temple of Abury, and elfewhere. Indeed, the {tones of thefe Keb/a in 
time, inftead of a direction in worfhip, became the object of worfhip;. as 
Clemens Alexandrinus affirms. 

That our Druids were fo eminently celebrated for their ufe of groves, thews 
them to have a more particular relation to Abraham, and more immediately 
from him deriving the ufage: by which way, I pointed at in good meafure, 
in the account of STONEHENGE. Hence the name of Druid imports, 
prieft of the groves; and their verdant cathedrals, as we may call them, are 
celebrated by all old writers that {peak of this people. We all know the aw- 
ful and folemn pleafure that {trikes one upon entring a grove; a kind of 
religious dread arifes from the gloomy majefty of the place, very favourable 
to the purpofe intended by them. Servius upon fEned Yl. 


tion. of the patriarchal religion in Egypt, under the gofpel difpenfation, fays 


Ante urbem in luco fal Simoéntis ad undam, 


obferves, Virgil never mentions a grove without a note of religion. Again, 
FEneid YX. ver. 4. Strabo fays, the poets call temples by the name of groves, 
And this is frequently done in the fcripture. But it is natural for our claffic 
writers, when {peaking of the Druids and their great attachment to religious 
rites, fo different from what they were acquainted with, to infift much upon 
their groves; overlooking our monuments, which they would f{carce dignify with 
the name of temples, becaufe not covered like their own. Yet if with fome, 
we would from hence conclude, that they were the only temples of the Druids, 
and therefore Stonehenge and the works we are upon, were none of theirs, we 
fhould err as much, as if we afferted brabam only made ufe of groves, and 
not of the other temples erected on plains and open places. 

Thus far I premis’d with brevity, as an introduction to our difcourfe, fhew- 
ing the origin of temples among mankind; a neceflary provifion for that duty 
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we owe to our fovereign author and benefactor. For unlefs we can prove our 
felves felf-fufficient and independent, all nature cries aloud for our acknow- 
ledgment of this duty. Private and domeftic prayer is our duty as private 
perfons and families, that we have life, and fubfiftence, and the common pro- 
tection of providence: but the profeffion and exercife of publick religion is 
equally neceflary as we are a community, a part of the publick, a parifh, a 
city, a nation, link’d together by government, for our common fafety and pro- 
tection; in order to implore at the hands of God almighty the general blef- 
fings of life, wanting to us in that capacity. And that perfon who fecludes 
himfelf from his fhare in this duty, is a rebel and traitor to the publick, and is 
virtually feparated from the common bleffings of heaven. But ¢zme is equally 
neceflary to this publick duty as place, as every one’s reafon mutt dictate. There- 
fore was the fabbath inftituted; the very firft command of our maker, even 
in the happy feat of Paradife, and before our fatal tranfgreffion. Tis the 
pofitive inftitution of God, and founded upon the ftricteft reafon. So that if 
we allow the patriarchs to have built thefe temples, wherein to affemble for 
publick devotion, and difallow of the fibbath, becaufe not particularly men- 
tion’d in the fcripture that they did celebrate it, we think abfurdly, and err 
againft common fenfe and reafon, The fcriptures were given to teach us reli- 
gion, but not to inform us of common fenfe and reafon. 

The duty of the fabbath commences as early as our being, and is included 
with great propriety in that obfervation of the divine hiftorian concerning 
Adam's grandfon, Enos; when it paffed from a family-ordinance to that of 
{everal families united, as then was the cafe. The particularity of the expre{- 
fion, invoking in the name of “ehovab, dictates to us the form of their reli- 
gion, founded on the mediatorial {cheme, which Mediator was a divine perfon, 
to be worfhipped; and thro’ our faith and hope in him, or in his Name, we 
were to invoke God almighty for our pardon and protection. Therefore the 
fame {cheme of religion fubfifts, from the beginning to this day, the Mofazc 
fyftem intervening chiefly as a remedy againft idolatry, till the world was pre- 
par’d for the great advent; and patriarchal religion fhould be republifh’d under 
the name of chriftian. 

From all this we mutt conclude, that the ancients knew fomewhat of the 
myfterious nature of the deity, fubfifting in diftinét perfonalities, which is more 
fully reveal’d to us in the chriftian difpenfation, All nature, our fenfes, com- 
mon reafon affures us of the one fupreme and felf-originated being. The fe- 
cond perfon in the deity is difcoverable in almoft every page of the old tefta- 
ment, After his advent, he informs us more fully of the nature of the third 
perfon : and that third perfon is difcoverable in almoft every page of the new 
teftament. ‘That the ancients had fome knowledge of this great truth, the 
learned Steuchus Eugubinus demonftrates, im perennt philofoph. from their 
writings which are ftill left, fuch as Hermes, Orpheus, Hydafpes, Pythago- 
ras, Plato, the Platonics, the fibylline verfes, the oracles, and the like. Our 
Cudworth has very laudably purfued the fame track, and Kircher, and our 
Ramey in his hiftory of Cyrus, and many more, to whom I refer the curious 
reader, who has a mind to be convine’d of it. I ‘hall only add this, that 
upon fuppofition only of an ancient tradition of it, having been handed 
down from one generation to another, in order to light up and kindle 
our reafon concerning it; that ’tis a doétrine fo far from being contrary to 
reafon, or above human reafon, that ’tis deducible therefrom, and perfectly 
agreeable to it, as I fhall thew in Chap. XV. 
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Nor is this a flight matter; for if knowledge be a valuable thing, if it be 
the higheft ornament and felicity to the human mind; the moft divine part 
of all knowledge is to know fomewhat of the nature of the deity. ‘This 
knowledge the Druids affuredly attempted to come at, and obtained, as we 
gather from the different kinds of their temples; and when we have defcribed 
them, we fhall beg leave to refume this argument, and briefly to difcourfe on it 
again, as being the chief and ultimate purpofe of all antique inquiries, 


Cat sas AgesP = calls 
Of the origin of temples more particularly, the meaning of the 


name. The manner of them, round and open. The Mofaic 
tabernacle a temple fquare and coverd, in oppofition to the 
former defecrated into idolatry. Another reafon, covered with 
skins, becaufe typical of Mefiah. So the patriarchal or Druid 
temples made in thofe forms, that were fymbols of the deity, 
and the divine perfonalities thereof. When become idolatrous 
generally dedicated to the fun, by reafon of their round form. 
The moft ancient fymbolic figure of the deity was the circle, 
Jnake, and wings, which we fee frequently on Egyptian and 
other Monuments. The patriarchal temples made in reprefen- 
tations thereof; therefore of three kinds. I. A circle only. 
II. 4 circle and Jnake. Ill. A circle and wings. This Vo- 
lume treats of a temple of each of thefe kinds in Britain. 
The temple of ROWLDRICH zz Oxtordthire being of the 
jirft fort, defcribed. The Evidence of its being a work of the 
Druids, drawn up in a kind of order, as a fpecimen. 1. Its 
high fituation, on an open heath by the heads of rivers. 2. An 
open circle of fiones fet upright, taken from the Jurface of 
the ground. 3. The appearance of the weather on them 
4. From the name, the Gilgal of Jolhua explaind. 5. From 
the meafure, the Druid cubit. 6. From the barrows all 
yound it. A Druid’s court. The king’s tumulus. The 
archdruid’s tumulus, the founder. 7. From old reports con- 
cerning thefe works. 8. Sepulchres frequently the occafion of 
founding temples in all ages, from a hope of the body's re- 


urrection, and one occafion of deifying heroes, and introducing 


idolatry, the firft fpecies of it. 


\EMPLE is a word deriv’d from the greek Teuev@, a place 
cut off, inclofed, dedicated to facred ufe, whether an area, a circle 
of ftones, a field, ora grove. This matter, as all others, advanced 
from fimplicity, by degrees, till it became what we now call a 


temple. Thus we read in Ihad II, of Ceres’s field. Iad VII, of harap 
. e 
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Geld and altar. In XXIII, another at the fountain of Sperehius. In Odyf. VII, 
that of Venus Paphta. Paufanias mentions many of thefe. Cicero too 
among the Thebans, de nat. deor. VIX. in Ody. XVII, a grove perfeGly round 
by Ithaca. And thefe were encompafs’d by a ditch which Pollux calls pe- 
ribolus. Paufantas makes this particular remark in Achazc, of the grove of 
Diana fervatrix. They were kept by priefts who dwelt there for that pur- 
pofe, as Maron in Ody/. IX. 

Tempe fignifies a grove or temple, which is the fame thing. Strabo 
writes, that the poets, for ornament fake, call all temples groves. This was 
in affectation of antiquity. 


Eft nemus ZEmonia, prerupta quod undique claudit 
Sylva, vocant Tempe. 


Tempulum, or contractedly templum, is a lefler grove, or temple properly 
fpeaking, built with pillars, as it were in imitation of a great grove. The 
patriarchal ‘ements were call’d 02 excelfa, becaufe generally made on high 
places. Hence the greek word Bwu@. By the hebrew writers they were 
call’d facella montana, mountain oratories. Sacellum, fays Feffus, 1s an open 
chapel, or without a roof. At length the word temple was apply’d to fa- 
cred ftructures built with a roof, in imitation of Solomon’s, And that was a 
durable and fix’d one, an edifice of extraordinary grandeur and beauty, made 
in imitation of the Mofaic tabernacle, which was a temple itinerant, the 
Grit idea of a cover’d one, properly. There were two reafons, among 
others, why it was cover’d and fquare in form. 1. By way of oppofition 
to the heathen ones, practis’d in all the countries round about, which were 
imitations of the firft patriarchal temples there, and now were converted to 
idolatrous purpofes. 2. Becaufe it was a type of Mefiiah, or Ff E HO- 
V_AH who was to come in the flefh, therefore cover’d with skins. And 
that we may have the greateft authority in the cafe, our Saviour himfelf de- 
clares in the moft publick manner, that the temple of ‘Yerufalem was fym- 
bolical of his body, as we find it recorded in the gofpel, ‘John il. 19. And 
the author of the Hebrews largely deduces the neceffity of making temples 
to be the pictures of heavenly things, and particularly of the mediator, 
Heb. ix. 11, 23. which can be done no otherwife than fymbolically. And 
authors that defcribe the tabernacle and temple, infift upon this largely. 
Nor is it otherwife with us chriftians, in our cathedrals, defigning our 
faviour’s body extended on the crofs. But in the more ancient. patriarchal 
times, before the great advent, they form’d them upon the geometrical figures 
or pictures, or manner of writing, by which they exprefs’d the deity, and the 
myftical nature thereof. And this fame defign of making temples in fome kind 
of imitation of the deity, as well as they could conceive it, was from the very 
beginning. ‘The heathen authors retain fome notion of this matter, when 
they tell us, of temples being made inthe form and nature of the gods. 
Porphyry in Eufebius pr. ev. Ill. 7. affirms the round figure to be dedicated 
to eternity, and that they anciently built temples round; but he did not under- 
ftand the whole reafon. And when they built temples properly, in imitation of 
the jewith, they made them often of a round form, and often open at top, to 
preferve, as near as might be, the moft ancient manner they had been acquainted 
with. Whence Paufanias writes, the Tbracians us’d to build their temples 
round, and open at top. 
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Thus at Bethel, the place where ‘Yacob built his temple, and where his grand- 
father Abrabam had built one before, ‘feroboam chofe it for his idolatrous 
temple, call’d by the Alexandrian Greeks in after times, omos Qy, the temple 
of On. 8S. Cyril in his comments on Hofea writes, that On is the fun, from 
sts round form. ‘The heathen had done all they could to corrupt the re- 
membrance of the name of the true God, and turn’d Beth-el, which fignifies 
the houfe of EL or God, to ame Qv, the houfe of On, or the fun. 
As naws, is a word undoubtedly made from EL, in the Hebrew, expreffing 
God’s power and fovereignty: fo much like Eon a name of God in fcrip- 
ture, fignifying Hypfjfus, the moft high. Gen. xiv. 18. Luke i. 37. in Arabic, 
allah tadla the moft high God. Whence Af/as the name of confecration of 
the 4frican hero, allah taél. 

When thefe ancient patriarchal temples in other countries came to be 
perverted to idolatry, they confecrated many of them to the fun, thinking 
their round form ought to be referr’d to his difc; and that thefe pyramidal 
fiones fet in a circle, imitated his rays. Hence call’d Aghbelus, rotundus 
Deus, as interpreted by Bochart. Wa 73, Cevs exmunAss, among the orientals, 
as Schedius obferves. And had the ancient Greek writers feen our temples of 
Stonehenge, and the reft, they would have concluded them dedicated to the fun. 

Thefe temples of ours are always of a round form: and there are in- 
numerable of them, all over the Britannic ifles, neverthelefs they are 
to be ranked into three kinds; for tho’ they are all circular, yet 
there are three manifeft diverfities which I have obferv’d, regarding that 
threefold figure, by which the ancients, probably even from ddam’s time, 
exprefs’d in writing, the great idea of the deity. This figure by Kircher is 
called ophzo- -yelo-pterygo-morphus. Tis a circle with wings, and a fnake pro- 
ceeding from it. A figure excellently well defign’d to picture out the intelli- 
gence they had, no doubt, by divine communication, of the myfterious nature 
of the deity. And it was the way of the ancients in their religious buildings, 
to copy out or analogize the form of the divine being, as they conceiv’d 
it, in a fymbolical manner. By this means they produc’d a moft effectual 
prophylact, as they thought, which could not fail of drawing down the 
bleffings of divine providence upon that place and country, as it were, by 
fympathy and fimilitude. 

I thall therefore make it the fubject of the prefent volume, to defcribe 
one or two of each fort of the temples built upon the plan of thefe figures: 
wherein the founders have left an inconteftable proof of that knowledge 
which the ancient world had of the divine nature, by thefe durable and 
magnificent monuments. The remainder of thefe temples (as many as are 
come to my knowledge) together with the places of the {ports and games 
of the ancient Britons, and the religion of the Druids, I fhall publifh in 
the fucceeding volume. 

Names or words are neceflary for the underftanding of things; therefore 
1, The round temples fimply, I call temples; 2. Thofe with the form of a 
fnake annext, as that of Abury, I call ferpentine temples, or Dracontia, by 
which they were denominated of old; 3. Thofe with the form of wings 
annext, I call alate or winged temples. And thefe are all the kinds of 
Druid temples that I know of. We may call thefe figures, the fymbols of 
the patriarchal religion, as the crofs is of the chriftian, Therefore they 


built their temples according to thofe figures. 
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ROWLDRICH. 


I fhall begin with Rowlright or rather Rowldrich, and as a fpecimen of 
what requifites are fought for in thefe inquiries, I fhall draw them up in 
a kind of order: which may be ufeful in all refearches of this fort. 

1. A fituation on high ground, open heaths, by heads of rivers. 

ROWLDRICH is a temple of the Druids of the firft kind, a circular work 

which has been often taken notice of in print, lying in the northweft part 
of Oxford/bire: upon high ground, where the counties of Oxford, Warwick, 
and Gloceffer meet. *Tis near the town of Chippin-Norton. ‘Two rivers 
rife here, that run with quite contrary directions; the Evenlode towards the 
fouth part of the kingdom, which joining the J/is below Woodfiock, vilits 
the great luminary of Britain, Oxford, and then meets the Thames at Dor- 
chefer, the ancient Epifcopal fee of the Mercian kingdom, At this Dor- 
chefter are fine remains both of Saxon church antiquity, of Roman, and of 
Britifo. The inquifitive that prefer our own country antiquities to the 
vain tour of foreign, will find much of curious amufement there. The other 
river Sfour runs from Rowldrich dire€tly north, to meet the von at Strat- 
ord, thence to the Severn fea. So that Rowldrich muft needs ftand on 
very high ground, and to thofe that attentively confider the place itfelf, it 
appears to be a large cop’d hill, on the fummit of an open down; and 
the temple together with the Archdruid’s barrow hard by, ftand on the 
very tip of it, having a defcent every way thence: and an extenfive pro- 
{pect, efpecially into Glocefterfoire and Warwick/hire. "The country hereabouts 
was originally an open, barren heath; and underneath, a quarry of a kind 
of rag ftone. At prefent near here are fome inclofures, which have been 
plough’d up. The major part of our antiquity remains: tho’ many of 
the ftones have been carried away within memory, to make bridges, 
houfes, €c. 

2. Tis an open temple of a circular form, made of ftones fet upright 
in the ground. The ftones are rough and unhewn, and were (as I ap- 
prehend) taken from the furface of the ground. I faw ftones lying im the 
field north of Norton, not far off, of good bulk, and the fame kind as 
thofe of our antiquity. There are fuch in other places hereabouts, whence 
the Druids took them: tho’ in the main, carry’d off ever fince, for build- 
ing and other ufes. 

3. We obferve the effect of the weather upon thefe works. This we 
are treating of, ftands in a corner of the hedge of the inclofure, near the 
northern fummit of the hill, “‘ a great monument of antiquity, fays the ex- 
< cellent Mr. Camden, a number of vaftly great ftones plac’d in a circular 
“¢ figure. They are of unequal height and fhape, very much ragged, im- 
« pair’d and decay’d by time.” Indeed as from hence we muft form 
fome judgment of their age, we may pronounce them not inferior to any 
in that refpect; corroded like worm-eaten wood, by the harfh jaws of time, 
and that much more than Stonehenge, which is no mean argument of its 
being the work of the Druids, 

4. We are led to this conclufion from the name. Mr. Camden-calls them 
Rolle-rich ftones. Dr. Holland in his notes fays, in a book in the Exchequer 
(perhaps he means doomfday book) the town adjacent, (whence its name) 
is Rollendrich, if it was wrote exactly, I fuppofe it would be Rholdruyg, 

which 
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which means the Druids wheel or circle. Rbwyll likewife in the Briti/h, is 
cancelli, for thefe ftones are fet pretty near together, fo as almoft to become a 
continued wall, or cancellus. Further, the word Roig in the old zri/b lan- 
guage, fignifies a church; then it imports the Druids church, chancel, or temple, 
in the firft acceptation of the word. We may call this place the Gzlgal of 
Britain, to {peak in the oriental manner, a word equivalent to the Ce/tic Rhol, 
a wheel or circle, which gave name to that famous camp or fortrefs where 
the hoft of J/rael firft pitch’d their tents in the land of Canaan; after they 
pafs’d the river ‘fordan in a miraculous manner, dry-fhod, as ’tis defcribed in 
the fublimeft manner, and equal to the dignity of the fubject, in So/hua iv. 
There alfo we read, that “fo/hua caufed twelve men, a man out of each tribe, 
to pitch twelve {tones in the channel of the river fordan, where the ark ftood 
whilft the people pafs’d over, when the ftream was cut off; they were fet there 
fora memorial. And they likewife took up twelve ftones out of the bed of 
the river, and ‘fo/bua pitch’d them in Gilga/, in a circular form, which gave 
name to the place, meaning a rhow/ or wheel, And to this he alludes in the 
next chapter, in that paflage, which otherwife is difficult to be underftood ; for 
here ‘fo/hua circumcifed the people, that rite having been omitted in the young 
race during their peregrination in the wildernefs: ‘* And the LORD faid un- 
“< to Fofbua, this day have I rolled away the reproach of Egypt from off you; 
** wherefore the name of the place is called Gr/ga/ unto this day.” 

Commentators not apprehending this, run into many odd folutions, as not 
feeing a reafon between wame and thing. Some therefore fuppofe it fo call’d, 
becaufe from hence ‘fo/hua conquer’d all his enemies round about, and the like. 
But the truth is, Yo/bua fet the ftones in a circular form, like the ancient 
temples; but placed no altar there, becaufe they had no need to ufe it as a 
temple, where the tabernacle was prefent, therefore call’d it fimply the wheel. 
So I doubt not but the altar which Moj/es built under mount Szzaz, with twelve 
pillars, was a circular work, as our Druid temples, Exod. xxiv. 4. The like 
we ought to think of the altar which Mo/es built, and called Febovah Niff, 
which the heathen perverted into ‘fupiter Ny/feus, or Dionyfus, Exod, xvit. 15. 
The like mutt be affirm’d of all the patriarchal altars of Abraham, Ifaac, and 
acob. Thefe works of ours prove it, which are but little later in time, and 
made in imitation of theirs ; and without a pun, or falfe logic, thefe matters 
may be faid to prove each other ina circle; where ‘tis abfurd to demand any 
pofitive proof thro’ extreme diftance of times and places. I apprehend nothing 
further ought to be expected from us than to lay together circumftantial evidence, 
a concurrence of numerous and ftrong verifimilitudes; as is now the cafe with 
us concerning Rowldrich. 

c. We very juftly infer this is a temple of the Druids, from the meafure it 
is built upon. Ina letter from Mr. Roger Gale to me, dated from Worcefer, 
Aug. 19, 1719, having been to vifit this antiquity at my requeft, he tells me, 
the diameter of the circle is 35 yards. So the bifhop of London writes, the 
diftance at Stonehenge from the entrance of the area to the temple itfelf is 35 
yards; fo the diameter of Stonehenge is 35 yards. We {uppofe this is not mea- 
fur’d with a mathematical exactnefs; but when we look into the comparative 
{cale of Englifh feet and cubits, we difcern 60 cubits of the Druids is the mea- __ 
fure fought for. The diameter of the outer circle of Stonehenge, and this circle 
at Rowldrich, are exactly equal. 

I have repeated the table of the Druid cubits collated with our Engh/b feet, 
which will be of fervice to us throughout this work, plate I. 
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The circle itfelf 1s compos’d of {tones of various fhapes and dimenfions, fet 
pretty near together, as may beft be feen by the drawings, TABLE ll, IV. They 
are flattith, about 16 inches thick. Originally there feems to have been 60 in 

A yeni number, at prefent there are 22 ftanding, few excceeding 4 foot in height; 
iM but one in the very north point much higher than the reft, 7 foot high, 5+ 
1) | broad. There was an entrance to ‘t from the north-eaft, as is the cafe at Stone- 
henge. Ralph Sheldon, efquire, dug in the middle of the circle at Rowldrich, 
wie but found nothing, 
i | 6. Another argument of its being a Druid temple, is taken from the barrows 
| - jl around it, according to the conftant practice in thefe places. To the north- 
eaft is a great tumulus or barrow of a long form, which I fuppofe to have 
been of an arch-druid. Between it and our temple is a huge ftone flanding 
upright, call’d the king/tone ; the ftone is 8 foot high, 7 broad, which, together 
Tas. V. with the barrow, may be feen in Tasties III. V. but the barrow has had 
much dug away from it. *Tis now above 60 foot in length, 20 in breadth, 
flattifh at top. 

I know not whether there were more ftones ftanding originally about this 
barrow, or that this belong’d to fome part of the adminiftration of religious offices 
in the temple, asa fingle ftone. 

In the fame plate may be {een another barrow, but circular, below the road 
to the Jeft hand, on the fide of the hill. Under it is a fpring-head running 
eaftward to Long Compton. This barrow has had ftone-work at the eaft-end 
of it. Upon this fame heath eaftward, in the way to Banbury, are many bar- 
rows of different fhapes, within fight of Rowldrich ; particularly, near a place 
call’d Chapel on the heath, is a large, flat, and circular ¢umulus, ditch’d about, 
with a {mall tump in the center : this ig what I call a Druid’s barrow ; many 
fach near Stonehenge, fome whereof I opened ; 4 {mall circular barrow a little 
way off it. There are on this heath too, many circular difh-lke cavities, as 
near Stonehenge, we may call them barrows inverted. 

Not far from the Druids barrow I faw a {quare work, fuch as I call Druids 
courts or houfes. Such near Stonehenge and Abury, Tis a place 160 cubits 
{quare, double-ditch’d. ‘The earth of the ditches 1s thrown inward between 
the ditches, fo as to raife a terrace, going quite round. ‘The ditches are too in- 
confiderable to be made for defence. Within are feemingly remains of ftone 
walls. °Tis within fight of the temple, and has a fine profpect all around, 
being feated on the higheft part of the ridge. A little further isa fmall round 
barrow, with ftone-work at the eaft-end, like that before fpoken of near 
Rowldrich; a dry ftone wall or fence running quite over it, acrofs the 
heath. 

Return we nearer to the temple, and we fee 300 paces directly eaft from 

Tax. VI it in the fame field, a remarkable monument much taken notice of; tis 
Vi, what the old Britons call a Ki? vaen or ftone cheft: I mean the Wel, 
the defcendants of thofe invaders from the continent, Belga, Gauls and Cim- 
brians, who drove away the aboriginal inhabitants, that made the works 
we are treating of, ftill northward. Hence they gave them thefe names 
from appearances; as Rowldrich, the wheel or circle of the Druids; as Stone- 
henge they call’d choir gaur, the giants dance, as our faxon anceftors call’d it 
Stonehenge, the hanging-ftones, or ftone-gallows. Every fucceffion of inha- 


Bene being ftill further remov’d from a true notion and knowledge of the 
things. my 
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Our Kiff vaen is reprefented in plates VI. and VII. One fhews.the fore- Ta 5. Vi. 
fide, the other the backfide; fo that there needs but little defcription of it. ’Tis eu 
compos’d of fix ftones, one broader for the back-part, two and two nar- 
rower for the fides, fet fquare to the former; and above all, as a co- 
ver, a ftill larger. The opening is full weft, to the temple, or Rowldrich. 
It ftands on a round tumulus, and has a fine profpect fouth-weftward down 
the valley, where the head of the river E-ven/ode runs. I perfuade myfelf this 
was merely monumental, erected over the grave of {ome great perfon there bu- 
ied; moft probably the king of the country, when this temple was built. 
And if there was any ufe of the building, it might poffibly be fome way ac- 
commodated to fome anniverfary commemoration of the deceafed, by featts, 
games, exercifes, or the like, as we read in the claffic poets, who defcribe cu- 
ftoms ancienter than their own times. It is akin to that Az vaen in Cornwall, 
which I have drawn in plate XX XVII. 

Near the arch-druid’s barrow, by that call’d the King /lome, is a {quare plat, 
oblong, form’d on the turf. Hither, onacertain day of the year, the young 
men and maidens cuftomarily meet, and make merry with cakes and ale. And 
this feems to be the remain of the very ancient feftival hére celebrated in me- 
mory of the interr’d, for whom the long barrow and temple were made. This 
was the fepulture of the arch-druid founder. At En/fon, a little way off, between 
Neat Enjton and Fulwell, by the fide of a bank or ¢umulus, ftands a great 
{tone, with other fmaller. ’”Tis half a mile fouth-weft of Ex/fon church. A 
famous barrow at Lineham, by the banks of the Evenlode. 

7. Mr. Camden writes further concerning our antiquity, that ‘‘ the country 
** people have a fond tradition, that they were once men, turn’d into {ftones, 
“<< The higheft of all, which lies out of the ring, they call the dmg. Five lar- 
“‘ ger ftones, which are at fome diftance from the circle, fet clofe together, 
“© they pretend were knights, the ring were common foldiers.” This ftory 
the country people, for fome miles round, are very fond of, and take it very 
ill if any one doubts of it; nay, they are in danger of being ftoned for their 
unbelief. They have likewife rhymes and fayings relating thereto. Suchlike 
reports are to be met with in other like works, our Druid temples. They 
favour of the moft ancient and heroic times. Like Per/eus, turning men into 
ftones; like Cadmus, producing men from ferpents teeth; like Deucalion, by 
throwing ftones over his head, and fuch like, which we fhall have occafion to 
mention again, chap. XIV. 

8. We may very reafonably affirm, that this temple was built here, on ac- 
count of this long barrow. And very often in ancient times temples owe their 
foundation to fepulchres, as well as now. Clemens Alexandrinus in Protrept. 
and Eufebius, both allow it; and it is largely treated of in Schedius and other 
authors; ’tis a common thing among thefe works of our Druids, and an argu- 
ment that this isa work of theirs. I fhall only make two obfervations there- 
from. 1. That it proceeded from a ftrong notion in antiquity of a future ftate, 
and that in refpect of their bodies as well as fouls; for the temples are 
thought prophylactic, and have a power of protecting and preferving the remains 
of the dead. 2. That it was the occafion of confecrating and idolizing of dead 
heroes, the firft {pecies of idolatry; for they by degrees advanc’d them into thofe 
deities of which thefe figures were fymbols, whereof we fhall meet with in- 
ftances in the progrefs of this work. 

Thus we pronounce Rowldrich a Druid temple, from a concurrence of all 
the appearances to be expected in the cafe; from its round form, fituation on 
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high ground, near fprings, on an extended heath, from the ftones. taken from 
the furface of the ground, from the name, from the meafure it is built on, 
from the wear of the weather, from the barrows of various kinds about 
it, from ancient reports, from its apparent conformity to thofe patriarchal 
temples mentioned in fcripture. This is the demonftration to be expected 
in fuch antiquities. Nor fhall I fpend time in examining the notion of. 
its belonging to Rollo the Dane, and the like. Mr. Camden had too much 
judgment to mention it. Tis confuted in the annotations to Britannia, 
and in Selden’s notes .on Drayton’s Polyolbion, page 224. And let this. 
fuffice for what I can fay upon this curious and ancient monument: the 
firft kind, and moft common of the Druid temples, a plain circle: of which 
there are innumerable all over the Britannick ifles; being the original form 
of all temples, ’till the Mofaick tabernacle. 
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Abury ¢he sof? extraordinary work in the world, being a ferpen- 
tine temple, or of the fecond kind, defcribed. Now was the 
critical time of faving the memory of it. Account of the place. 
Natural hiftory. The gray weathers, calld Sarfens, a phoe- 
nician word, meaning a rock. Whence the name of the city 
of Tyre. Their weight, and texture. The wear of the weather, 
more apparent here, than at Stonehenge, an argument of its 
being a much older work. 


HEN we contemplate the elegance of this'‘country of Wilt/hire, 
and the great works of antiquity therein, we may be perfuaded, 
that the two atlantic iflands, and the iflands of the. bleffed, 
which Plato and other ancient writers mention, were thofe zz 
reality of Britain and Ireland. ‘They who firft took poffeffion of this coun 
try, thought it worthy of their care, and built thofe noble works therein, 
which have been the admiration of all ages. Stonehenge we have endeavoured 
to defcribe; and we are not more furpriz’d at. the extraordinary magnitude 
of this work of bury, than that it fhould have efcap’d the obfervation of 
the curious: a place in the dire&t Bath-road from London. Paffing from 
Marlborough hither, ’tis the common topic of amufement for travellers, to 
obferve the gray weathers on Marlborough downs, which are the fame kind 
of ftones as this of our antiquity, lying difpers’d, on the furface of the 
ground, as nature originally laid them. When we come to this village, 
we fee the largeft of thofe {tones in great numbers, fet upright in the 
earth, in circles, in parallel lines and other regular figures, and a great 
part inclos’d in a vaft circular ditch, of above 1ooo foot diameter: And 
what will further excite ones curiofity, the vallum or earth, which is of 
folid chalk, dug out of that ditch, thrown’ on the out-fide; quite contrary 
to the nature of caftles and fortifications. "The ditch alone, which is wide 
and deep, isa very great labour, and the rampart very high, and makes 
. the 
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the appearance of a huge amphitheatre, for an innumerable company of 
fpeCtators; but cannot poflibly be defign’d for offence or defence. This is 
twice pafied by all the travellers: and its oddnefs would arreft ones atten- 
tion, if the ftones efcap’d it. 

The mighty carcafe of Stonehenge draws great numbers of people, out of 
their way every day, as to fee a fight: and it has exercis’\d the pens of 
the learned to account for it. But bury a much greater work and more 
extenfive defign, by I know not what unkind fate, was altogether over- 
looked, and in the utmoft danger of perifhing, thro’ the humor of the coun- 
try people, but of late taken up, of demolifhing the ftones. Mr. Camden 
the great light of Brits/b antiquities, took Kennet avenue to be plain rocks, 
and that the village of Rockley took its name from them. It is ftrange 
that two parallel lines of great ftones, fet at equal diftance and intervals, 
for a mile together, fhould be taken for rocks in their natural fite. As 
for the town of Rockley, ’tis four miles off, has nothing to do with this 
antiquity, tho’ probably had ‘ts name from the adjacent gray weathers, whence 
our ftones were drawn. 

Dr. Holland, his annotator, writes thus of it. ‘ Within one mile of 
«© Selbury, (by which he means Silbury-hill) is Abury, an uplandifh village, 
< built in an old camp, as it feemeth, but of no large compafs. It is en- 
<¢ vironed with a fair trench, and hath four gates, in two of which ftand 
<< huge ftones, as jambs; but fo rude, that they feem rather natural than 
“artificial: of which fort, there are fome other, in the faid village.’ In 
the time, when this was wrote, all the circles of thefe great ftones, within 
the village of Abury, were nearly perfect; two of about 150 foot diameter, 
two of 300 foot diameter, and the great one of above 1000: which me- 
rited a_ higher notice. .The largenefs of the circles hinder’d an incurious 
{peCtator from difcerning their purpofe. 

I perfuade my felf the intelligent reader, by cafting his eye over the 
plate in the frontifpiece, eing the village of Abury, will fee enough to 
excite a vait idea of the place: more fo, if they conceive that the two 
avenues of Kennet and Bekamton, going off at the bottom, to the right and 
the left, extend themfelves each, above a mile from the town. 

Dr. Childrey \ikewile in his Britannia Baconica, takes thefe ftones about 
Kennet to be mere rocks. ‘Thus if our minds are not properly difpos’d for 
thefe inquiries, or we believe nothing great in art, preceded the times of 
the Romans, we may fun into Munfter’s error, in cofmograph. iti. 49. who 
believes, plain celtic urns dug up in Poland, to be the work of nature. 
Harrington in his notes on Orlando furiofo {peaks likewife of bury. 

ut before I vifited this place, to endeavour at preferving the memory 
of it, the inhabitants were fallen into the cuftom of demolifhing the ftones, 
chiefly out of covetoufnefs of the little area of round, each ftood on. 
Firtt they dug great pits in the earth, and buried them. The expence of 
digging the grave, was more than 30 years purchafe of the fpot they pof- 
fefs’d, when ftanding. After this, they found out the knack of burning 
them; which has made moft miferable havock of this famous temple. One 
Tom Robinfon the Herofiratus of Abury, 3s particularly eminent for this kind 
of execution, and he very much glories in it. The method is, to dig a 
pit by the fide of the ftone, till it falls down, then to burn many loads 
of ftraw under it. They draw lines of water along it when heated, and 
then with {mart ftrokes of a great fledge hammer, its prodigious bulk 1s 
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divided into many leffer parts. But this Arto de fe commonly cofts thirty 
fhillings in fire and labour, fometimes twice as much. . They own too “tis ex- 
ceffive hard work; for thefe ftones are often 18 foot long, 13 broad, and 6 
thick; that their weight crufhes the ftones in pieces, which they lay under 
them to make them lie hollow for burning ; and for this purpofe they raife them 
with timbers of 20 foot long, and more, by the help of twenty men; but often 
the timbers were rent in picc 

They have fometimes us’d of thefe {tones for building houfes; but’ fay, the 
may have them cheaper, in more manageable pieces, from the gray weathers. 
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One of thefe ftones will build an ordinary houfe; yet the ftone being a kind 
of marble, or rather granite, is always moift and dewy in winter, which 
proves damp and unwholfom, and rots the furniture. ‘The cuftom~ of thus 
deftroying them is fo late, that I could eafily trace the ob/t of every ftone; who 
did it, for what purpofe, and when, and by what method, what houfe ‘or 
wall was built out of it, and the like. Every year that I frequented this coun- 
try, I found feveral of them wanting; but the places very apparent whence 
they were taken. So that I was well able, as then, to make a perfect ground- 
lot of the whole, and all its parts. ‘This is now twenty years ago. ’Tis to 
be fear’d, that had it been deferr’d ’till this time, it would have been impoffi 
ble. And this ftupendous fabric, which for fome thoufands of years had braw’d 
the continual affaults of weather, and by the nature of it, when left to itelf 
like the pyramids of Egypt, would have lafted as long as the globe, muift 
have fallen a facrifice to the wretched ignorance and avarice of a little village 
unluckily plac’d within it; and the curiofity of the thing would have been ir- 
retrievable. 

Such is the modern hiftory of dury, which I thought proper to premife, 
to prepare the mind of the reader. “Ail this was done in my original memoirs; 
which I wrote on the f{pot, very largely. Tho’ it was neceflary for me then 
to do it, in order to get a thorough intelligence of the work; yet I fhall commit 
nothing more to the prefs, than what I judge abfolutely neceffary to “illu= 
{trate it. 

In regard to the natural hiftory of the ftones, ’tis the fame as that of Stone- 
henge, which is compos’d of the very fame ftones, fetch’d from the fame 
Marlborough-downs, where they lie on the furface of the ground in great plenty, 
of all dimenfions. This was the occafion, why the Druids took thé opportu- 
nity of building thefe immenfe works in this country. The people cail thefe 
great f{tones, farfens; and ’tis a proverb here, as hard as a farfen; a mere 
phenician word, continued here from the firft times, fignifying a rock. The 
very name of Tyre is hence derived, of which largely and learnedly Bochart, 
Canaan II. 10. ‘This whole country, hereabouts, is a folid body of chalk, co- 
ver’d with a moft delicate turf. As this chalky matter harden’d at creation, it 
{pew’d out the moft folid body of the ftones, of greater {pecific gravity than 
itfelf; and affifted by the centrifuge power, owing to the rotation of the globe 
upon its axis, threw them upon its furface, where they now lic. This is my 
opinion concerning this appearance, which I often attentively confider’d. ”Tis 
worth while for a curious obferver to go toward the northern end of that great 
ridge of hills overlooking bury from the eaft, call’d the Hakpen, an oriental 
name too, that has continued to it from Druid times. A little to the right 
hand of the road coming from Marlborough to Abury, where are three pretty 
barrows, and another difh-like barrow, if we look downwards to the fide of 
the hill toward ury, we difcern many long and ftraight ridges of natural ftone, 
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the fame as the gray weathers, as it were emerging out of the chalky furface. 
They are often crofs’d by others in, ftraight lines, almoft at right angles. For 
hereabouts, it feems, that the chalk contracting itfelf, and growing clofer to- 
gether, as it hardened, thruft the lapidefcent matter into thefe fiffures. ’Tis. a 
very pretty appearance. ‘This is near that part of the downs call’d Temple-downs. 
There are no quarries, properly {peaking, nearer bury than Swindon, and 
thofe have not long been dug. In Ca/z they dig up. a paltry, kind of ftone, fit 
for nothing but mending the highways. But our gray weather ftone is of fo 
hard a texture, that Mr. Ayhff of Wooton-baffet hewed one of them to make 
a rape-mill ftone, and employ’d twenty yoke of oxen to carry it off. Yet fo 
great was its weight, that it repeatedly broke all his tackle in pieces, and he was 
forc’d to leave it, It may be faid of many one of our gray weathers, 


Eft moles nativa, loco res nomina fecit. 
Appellant faxum, pars bona montis ea eft. Ovid. 


Lord Pembroke caufed feveral of thefe ftones to be dug under, and found them 
loofe, and detach’d. My lord computed the general weight of our ftones at above 
fifty tun, and that it required an hundred yoke of oxen to draw one. Dr. Ste- 
phen Hales makes the larger kind of them to be feventy tun, Mr. Edward 
Llwyd, in his account of the natural hiftory of Wales, Phil. Tranf: abridg'd, 
Vol. V. 2. p. 118. writes, he found a ftrange appearance of great ftones, and 
loofe fragments of rocks on the furface of the earth, not only on wide plains, 
but on the tops too of the higheft mountains. So the moor ftones on the 
waftes and hill-tops of Cornwall, Derbyfhire, Devonfhire, York/bire, and other 
places, of a harder nature than thefe, and much the fame as the Egyptian 
granite. 
As to the internal texture of this ftone, when broke, it looks whitith like 
marble. It would bear a pretty good polifh, but for a large quantity of bluith 
ranules of fand, which are foft, and give it a grayifh or fpeckled colour, 


when fmooth’d by an engine. It confifts, as all other ftones, of a mixture of 


divers fubftances, united by lapidefcent juices, in a fufficient tract of time. 
Sometimes in one {tone fhall be two or three colours, fometimes bits of flints 
kneaded amongft the reft. In one ftone fetch’d from Bekamton avenue, near 
Long ftone barrow (as commonly call’d) and which was broken and made into 
a wall, at the little alehoufe above Bekamton, in the Devizes road, I faw feve- 
ral bones, plainly animal, part of the compofition of the ftone. This I ad- 
mir’d very much, and concluded it to be antediluvian, The ftone in general is 
fhining, clofe, and hard, little inferior to common marble; yet the effect 
which time and weather has had upon it, far beyond what is vifible at Stone- 
henge, muft neceflarily make us conclude the work to be many hundred years 
older in date. In fome places I could thruft my cane, a yard long, up to the 
handle, in holes and cavities worn through by age, which muft needs befpeak 
fome thoufands of years continuance. 
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The frure of the temple of Abury is a circle and Snake. Hak- 


pen, another oriental word fiill preferved bere, meaning the 
ferpent’s head. The chorography of Abury. 4 defcription of 
the great circle of ftones 1400 foot in diameter. Of the 
ditch inclofing it. The vallum form’d on the outfide, like 
an amphitheater to the place. This reprefents the circle in 
the hieroglyphic figure. Of the meafures, all referring to the 
ancient eaftern cubit which the Druids usd. 
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4 HE fituation of bury is finely chofe for the purpofe it was deftin’d 
to, being the more elevated part of a plain, from whence there is 
an almoft imperceptible defcent every way. But as the religious 
work in Abury, tho’ great in itfelf, is but a part of the whole, (the 
avenues ftretching above a mile from it each way) the fituation of the intire de- 
fign is likewife projected with great judgment, in a kind of large, feparate plain, 
four or five miles in diameter. Into this you defcend on all fides from higher 
ground, The country north of Abury, about Berwick-bafet and Broad Hin- 
ton, is very high, tho’ not appearing fo to be, and much above the level of 
Abury town. Ina field of Broad Hinton the water runs two ways, into the 
Thames and Severn, and they pretend ’tis the higheft ground in England. ’Tis 
indeed part of that very great ridge of hills, coming from Somerfet/bire, and 
going hence north-eaftward, to the white-horfe bill, So that the ground north- 
ward and weftward, tho’ not much appearing fo, is ftill very high, a cliff de- 
{cending that way; and whilft guarded to the eaft by the Hakpen, yet it may 
be call’d like the theffalian, of the fame name, 


——— Zephyris agitata Tempe. Hor. 


The whole temple of Abury may be confider’d as a pi@ture, and it really is fo. 
Therefore the founders wifely contriv’d, that a {pectator fhould have an advan- 
tageous profpect of it, as he approach’d within view. To give the reader at 
once a foreknowledge of this great and wonderful work, and the magnificence 
of the plan upon which it is built, I have defign’d it fcenographically in 

Tan, VII. TABLE VIII. the eye being fomewhat more elevated than on the neigh- 
bouring hill of Wanfdike, which is its proper point of fight, being fouth 
from it. 

When I frequented this place, as I did for fome years together, to take an 
exact account of it, ftaying a fortnight at a time, I found out the entire work 
by degrees. The fecond time I was here, an avenue was a new amufement, 
The third year another. So that at length I difcover’d the myftery of it, pro- 
perly fpeaking; which was, that the whole figure reprefented a fnake tranf- 
mitted thro’ a circle; this is an hieroglyphic or fymbol of higheft note and an- 
tiquity. 

In order to put this defign in execution, the founders well ftudied their 
ground; and, to make their reprefentation more natural, they artfully carry’d 
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it over a variety of elevations and depreffures, which, with the curvature of 
the avenues, produces fufficiently the defired effect. ‘To make it ftill more ele- 
gant and picture-like, the head of the fnake is carried up the fouthern promon- 
tory of the Hakpen hill, towards the village of Weft Kennet; nay, the very 
name of the hill is deriv’d from this circumftance, meaning the head of the 
fnake; of which we may well fay with Lucan, lb. IV. 


Hine avi veteris cuftos, famofa vetuftas 
Miratrixque fui fignavit nomine terras, 
Sed majora dedit cognomina collibus 1/ts. 


Again, the tail of the fhake is conducted to the defcending valley below 
Bekamton. 

Thus our antiquity divides itfelf into three great parts, which will be our 
rule in defcribing the work. The circle at Abury; the fore-part of the f{nake, 
leading towards Kennet, which I call Kennet-avenue; the hinder part of the 
fnake, leading towards Bekamton, which I call Bekamton-avenue ; for they may 
well be look’d on as avenues to the great temple at bury, which part muft be 
more eminently call’d the temple. 

This town is wrote Aubury, Avebury, Avesbury, fometimes Albury: ’tis 
hard to fay which is the true. The former three names may have their origin 
fom the brook running by, au, aux, water, awy in wel/b; the old german 
aba. ‘The latter points to Aldbury, or old work, regarding its fituation within 
the vallum. Nor is it worth while to dwell on its etymology; the /zxon name 
is a thing of fo low a date, in comparifon of what we are writing upon, that 
we expect no great ufe from it; unlefs A/bury has regard to al, bal, healle, 
gothice \WN ha temple or great building, ‘There are two heads of the river 
Kennet rifing near it : one from a little north-weft of bury, at Monkton, runs 
fouthward to Szlbury-bill ; this affords but little water, except in wet feafons. 
At Silbury-bill it joins the Swallow head, or true fountain of the Kennet, which 
the country people call by the old name, Cunnit ; and it is not a little famous 
among them. This is a plentiful {pring. It defcends between eaft and weft 
Kennet, by the temple on Overton-bill, which is properly the head of the 
fnake : it paffes by Overton, and fo to Marlborough, the roman Cunetio, which 
has its name from the river. 

To condué the reader the better through this great work, I muft remind 
him of what I wrote in the account of Stonehenge, p. 11. concerning the Druid 
cubit or meafure, by which they erected all their ftructures, that ’tis 20 inches 
and four fifths of the engli/h ftandard. For this purpofe I have repeated the 
plate wherein the engli/h foot and Druid cubit is compar’d to any lengths, which pLATE IL 
mutt neecflarily accompany us in the defcription, A ready way of having the 
analogifm between our feet and the cubits is this, 3 foot, 5 inches and a half 
makes 2 cubits. A ftaff of 10 foot, 4 inches, and a little more than half an 
inch, becomes the meafuring-reed of thefe ancient philofophers, being 6 cubits, 
when they laid out the ground-plot of thefe temples; where we now are to pur- 
fue the track of their footfteps which fo many ages have pafs’d over. 

The whole.of this temple, wherein the town of bury is included I have 
laid down in Taste I, the frontifpiece, done from innumerable menfurations, 
by which means I fully learn’d the {cheme and purport of the founders. *Tis 
comprehended within a circular ditch or trench above 1400 foot in diameter, 
which makes 800 cubits, being two fradia of the ancients, A radius of 400 

cubits, 
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cubits, one fadium, ftruck the inner periphery of the ditch, in the turf. ‘Fhis 
is done with a fufficient, tho’ not a mathematical exadtnefs. They were not 
careful in this gréat meafure, where precifenefs would have no effect, feeing the 
whole circle cannot be taken in by the eye’ on’ the fame level. The ditch is 
neat 80 foot, which is 45 cubits broad, very deep, like the fofs that’ encom- 
pafles an old caftle. The great quantity of folid chalk dug out of it, is 
thrown on the outfide, where it forms a mighty va//um, an amphitheatrical 
terrace, which hides the fight of the town as we come’ near it, and affords 
a good fhelter from the winds. ’Tis of the fame breadth at bottom as the 
ditch at top, The compafs of this, on the outfide, Mr. Roger Gale and I 
meafured about 4800 feet, Auguft 16, 1721. 

The included area of thé temple containing about 22 acres, I obfery’d to 
have a gentle defcent, from the meridian line of it to the eaft, and: to the 
weit: carrying the rain off both ways. ‘The north point is the higheft part of 
the whole. About 35 feet or 20 cubits within the verge of this circular ditch, 
i$ a gteat circle of great ftones. The epithet may well be redoubled. Thefe 
dieat mafles are really aftonifhing, if we contemplate a fingle ftone, and con- 
fider how it was brought hither, and fet upright im the ground, where it 
has ftood, I doubt not, 3 or 4 thoufand years. But how is the wonder 
heightned, when we fee thé number one hundred, which compofes this mighty 
éirclé of 1360 foot diameter! The ftones of this circle, tho’ unhewn, aré 
séneérally about 15, 16, or ¥7 foot high, and near as much in breadth. About 
4% Eniglifh feet, meafares regularly from the center of one ftone, to the center 
6f the other. Look imto the fcale and we difcern thefe meafures of the 
height and breadth of the ftones. 17 feet is ten cubits; 43 fect the central 
diftance from ftoné to ftone, is 25 cubits of the Druids; fo that the inter- 
val between is 1¢ cubits. Tho’ this be the general and ftated meafure, 
which was propos’d by the founders, where the ftones fuited, and of the 
largeft dimenfions, yet we muft underftand this, as in all their works, with 
fome latitude: The ancients ftudied a certain greatnefs: to produce an effet, 
not by a fervile exactnefs no way difcernible in great works, but in fe+ 
curing the general beauty; efpecially we muft affirm this of our Druids, who 
had to do with théfe unfhapely mafies, and where religion forbad them apply- 
ing atool. But the purpofe they propofed, was to make the breadth of the 
{tone to the interval, to be as two to three. They very wifely judg’d that in fuch 
materials, where the {cantlings could not be exact, the proportions muft {till 
be adjufted agréeable to their diverfities, and this both in refpect of the par- 
ticulars; and of the general diftance to be filled up. Thefe ftones were all 
fetched from the furface of the downs. They took the moft fhapely, and 
of largeft dimenfions firftt; but when ’twas neceflary to make ufe of leffer 
ftones; they fet them clofer together, and fo proportion’d the folid and the va- 
cuity, as gave fymmetry in appearance, and a regularity to the whole. 

Therefore tho’ 25 cubits be the common meafure of the interval between 
center and center of the largeft ftones of this circle, yet this is not always 
the rule; for if we meafure the two ftones weft of the north entrance (which 
entrance was made for the convenience of the town, by throwing the earth of 
the val/um into it again) you will find it to be about 27 feet. This is but 16 
of the Druid cubits, and here us’d, becaufe thefe ftonés are but of moderate 
bulk. The next intervals are 43 feet as ufual, being of the larger kind of 
ftones, fo plac’d 25 cubits central diftance, and then they proceed. ‘This is 
in that call’d pafture HII, in the ground plot. 
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I have always been at firft in fome perplexity in meafuring arid adjufting 
thefe works of the Druids, and they feem’d magical, ’till I became matter 
of their purpofe. Therefore to make it very plain to the reader, I thall 
repeat what I have deliver’d in other words, concerning this great circle, 
which is a general rule for all others. 

As to the: conftruction of this circle, by diligent obfervation, I found 
this to be the art of the Druids. *Tis not to be thought, they would be 
at the trouble of bringing fo many mountains together, of placing them 
in a regular form, without feeking how to produce the beft effect therein, 
and thus they obtain’d their purpofe. As it was necefiary, the {tones fhould 
be rude and native, untouch’d of tool, and that it was impoffible to pro- 
cure them of the dimenfions exaétly; they confider’d that the beauty in 
their appearance muft be owing to their conformity, as near as may be, 
and to the proportion between the folid and the void interval. This ratio 
with judgment they chofe to be as two to three: two parts the breadth of 
the ftone, the interval three. And this they accommodated to the whole 
circle. So that they firft brought 100 of their choiceft ftones together, and 
laid them in the deftin’d circle, at the intended diftances, according to that 
Proportion: and then raifed them into their refpedtive places. 

Hence I find, that where the ftones are 15, 16, or 17 feet high above 
ground, and as much broad, as for the mot part they are, about 43 Enghfh 
feet meafures, from the center of one ftone to the center of another; there 
the fquare of the folid or ftone is ten cubits, the void or interval is 1 Irs 
the whole central diftance 25. Therefore the proportion of the folid to the 
void, is as two to three. 

But before I found out this key to the work, I met with a good deal 
of difficulty, becaufe the central intervals and the voids were different, for 
they proportion’d thefe to the breadths of the ftones, as above. Still they chofe 
whole numbers of cubits for that proportion; for inftance, in the ftones at 
the northern and modern entrance, where they are but of a moderate bulk, 
you meafure but about 27 feet central diftance. This is 16 cubits. 

Further I obferv’d, they took care to make a reafonable gradation, be- 
tween greater and lefier ftones, not to fet a great ftone and a little one 
near one another, but make a gradual declenfion; by this means in the 
whole, the eye finds no difference. The proportion of folid and void being 
the fame, the whole circle appears fimilar and altogether pleafing. 

I thought it advifeable to give a plate of a very {mall part of this mag-T 4 gz, XII, 
nificent circle, being 3 ftones now ftanding im fitu. ’Tisa moft auguft fight, 
and whence we may learn fomewhat of the appearance of the whole. 

I obferv’d further, that as thefe ftones generally have a rough and a 
{moother fide; they took care to place the moft fightly fide of the ftone 
inwards, toward the included area. For this vaft circle of ftones is to 
be underftood, as the portico inclofing the temple properly. Between this 
circle and the ditch is an efplanade or circular walk quite round, which 
was extraordinary pretty when in its perfection, It was originally 25 cubits 
broad, equal to the central diftances of the ftones. The quickfet hedges now 
on the place, fometimes take the range of the ftones, fometimes are fet on 
the verge of the ditch. Further I obferv’d they fet the largeft and hand- 
fomeft {tones in the more confpicuous part of the temple, which is that fouth- 
ward, and about the two entrances of the avenues. 
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Out of this noble circle of ftones 100 in number, there was left in the 
year 1722,. when I began to. write,, above 40 fill. vifible: whereof 17 were 
| ftanding,, 27 thrown down or reclining. ‘Ten of the remainder all conti- 
i | guous, were at once deftroy’d by Tow Robinfon,.anno 1700, and their places 
perfectly levelled, for the fake of the pafturage. In the north entrance of 
the town one of the ftones,. of a moft enormous bulk,, fell down, and broke: 


in. the fall., 


= SS SSS ——— 


mec tpfo 


monte minor procumbit —m—me Virg.. 


Tk meafared’ full 22 feet long. Reuben Horfail clerk of the parith a fenfible 
man and lover of antiquity, remembers it ftanding. And when my late‘lord 
Winchelfea (Heneage) was here with me, we faw three wooden wedges 
driven into it, in order to break it in pieces. 

In the great frontifpiece plate, I have noted. many dates of years, when 
fach and fuch ftones were demolithed, and took down the particulars of 
all: fome are ftill left buried in the paftures, fome in gardens. I was apt 
to. leave this with behind; 


SSS 


Pro moll viola, pro purpureo narciffo 
Carduus, && fpinis furgat pahurus acutis ! Virg. 


The feat of many is vifible by the remaining hollow; of others by a hill 
above the interr’d. Of many then lately carry’d off the places were noto- 
rious, by nettles and weeds growing up, and no doubt many are gone fince 
I left the place. But the ground-plot reprefenting the true ftate of the town 
and temple, when I frequented it, I {pare the reader’s patience in being too 
particular about it. 

When this mighty colonnade of 100 of thefe ftones was in perfection, 
there muft have been a moft agreeable circular walk, between them and 
the ditch; and it’s {carce poffible for us to form a notion of the grand and 
beautiful appearance it muft then have made, 
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Of rhe two great temples included in the area of the great 
circle of ftones. Each confifts of two concentrick circles. Oné 
has a central obelife or ambre, a very high frone in the 
center. The Egyptians called an obelifc an ambre. The other 
temple bas a cove im the center, composd of three ftones 
of a ftupendous bulk, fet in a nich-like figure. A fhort 
hiftory of the deftroyers of this noble work, but a very few 


pear R) ag 0. 


HE great circle of ftones laft defcribed, together with the ditch 

and rampart inclofing all, may be efteemed as the precinctus of 

the temple, not properly the temple; but including the area thereof. 

There are ftrily within this great compafs, two temples, of like 
form and dimenfions: each temple confifts of two concentric circles, The 
line that conneéts their centers, runs from north-weft to fouth-eaft: which 
line paffes thro’ the center of the whole area, The outer circles of them 
confit each of 30 ftones of like dimenfions with thofe of the outer circle, 
and at. like intervals. The inner circles of both confift each of 12 ftones, 
of the fame fize and diftances. ‘The geometry therefore of them, when 
laid down on paper, fhews, the inner circle muft be 100 cubits in dia~ 
meter, the outer 240. 

The centers of thefe two double circles are 300 cubits afunder. Their 
circumferences or outward circles are 50 cubits afunder, in the neareft part. 
By which means they leaft embarrafs each other, and leave the freeft {pace 
about ’em, within the great circular portico (as we may call it) inclofing 
the whole; which we defcribed in the former chapter. There is no other 
diference between thefe two temples (properly) which I could difcover, 
fave that one, the fouthermoft, has a central obelifc, which was the kibla, 
whereto they turn’d their faces, in the religious offices there performed: the 
other has that immenfe work in the center, which the old Britons calla cove: 
confifting of three ftones plac’d with an obtufe angle toward each other, 
and as it were, upon an ark of a circle, like the great half-round at the 
eat end of fome old cathedrals: or like the upper end of the cell at Szone- 
henge; being of the fame ule and intent, the adytum of this temple. ‘This 
I have often times admir’d and been aftonifh’d at its extravagant magnitude 
and majefty. It ftands in the yard belonging to the inn, King Charles Il. 
in his progrefs this way, rode into the yard, on purpofe to view it. 

This cove of the northern temple was undoubtedly the Aibla thereof. It 
opens pretty exactly north-eaft, as at Stonehenge. It meafures 34 foot, from 
the edge of the outer jambs; 20 cubits: and half as much in depth. Varro V. 
divinorum, writes, altars were of old call’d anf. So Macrobius faturn., Il. 11; 
It feems that they mean this figure before us. And I fuppofe ’tis what Sche- 
dius means; de dis germ. c. 25. {peaking of altars among the old germans 
(et in a triangle, he fays, the Druids underftood a myftery theteby.' Per- 
haps they intended it for a nich-like hemifpherical figure, in fome fort to 

reprefent 
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reprefent the heavens. Sex. Pompeius writes, the ancients called the hes- 
vens, cove. ‘The altar properly lay upon the ground. before this fuperb nich. 
That, no doubt, was carry’d off long ago, as not being fix’d in the earth, 
and one of the wings is gone too, the northern. It fell down 1713, as mar= 
ked. in the grovnd-plot. 


Fit fonus ingenti concuffa ef pondere tellus. Vire, 
fe) (, oO o 


| They told me it was full feven yards long, of the fame fhape as* its 
Mik | oppofite, tall and narrow. We meafur’d this 17 foot above ground, 10 whole. 
| : cubits; 7 foot broad, two and a half thick. Thefe were the anfe or wings of 
this noble’ ellipfis. ‘Fhat on the back, or in the middle, is much broader, be- 
ing 15 foot, as many high, 4 thick; but a great piece of one fide of it “has 
been broke off by decay of the ftone. We cannot conceive any thing bolder, 
than the idea of thofe people that entertain’d a defign of fetting up thefe 
ftones. The vulgar call them the devil's brand-irons, from. their extravagant 
bulk, and chimney-like form. 'Thefe coves, as Maundrel fays of the turkifh 
kiblas,. thew the Druids averfion to idolatry, expreffing the reality of the divine 
prefence there, and at the fame time its invifibility; no doubt a moft ancient 

and oriental cuftom. 

Of the exterior circle of this northern temple but three ftones. are now lef 
ftanding, fix more lying on the ground, one whereof in the ftreet by the inn 
gate.. People yet alive remember feveral ftanding in the middle of the. {treet 5 
they were burnt. for building,’ ammo 1711. ‘That at the corner of the lane,. 
going to the north-gate of the town, not many years fince lying on. the ground, 
was us’d as a ftall to lay fith on, when they had a kind of market here. The: 
ruin of the reft is noted in the ground-plot, and fo of the others. But the 
told us, that about a dozen year ago both circles were ftanding, and almoft en- 
tire. Thofe in the clofes behind the inn, were taken up a year ago; (this was. 
when I firft. went thither, about 1748.) farmer Green chiefly demo- 
lifhed them to. build his houfe and walls at Behamton.. Of the fouthern temple 
feveral {tones were deftroy’d by farmer Fobn Fowler, twelve years ago; he 

own’'d to us that he burnt five of them; but fourteen are {till left, whereof about 

| half ftanding. Some lie along in the paftures, two let into the eround under a 
barn, others under the houfes. One lies above ground under the corner of a 
houfe, over-againft the inn. One buried under the earth in a little carden. 
The cavities left by fome more are vvifible, in the places whereof afh- 
trees are fet. All thofe in the paftures were ftanding within memory. 

The central obelisk of this temple is of a circular form at bafe,. of a vaft 
bulk, 21 feet long, and 8 feet g inches diameter ; when ftanding, higher. than 
the reft. This is what the {cripture calls a pillar, or ftanding image, Levit, 
xxvil. 1, Thefe works, erected in the land of Canaan by the fame people, the 
Pheicians, as erected ours, were ordered to be demolifhed by the Wraelites, 

| becaufe at that time perverted to idolatry. All the ftones, our whole temple, 
were called ambres, even by our phenician founders ; but this particularly. The 
Leg yptians by that name call’d their obelifcs 3 which Kircher did ‘not rightly 
underftand, interpreting it to be facred books; but meaning petra ambr ofc, 
main ambres in celtic, ansinted, confecrated ftone; Manab, the name of a great: 
{tone of this fort which the Arabians worfhipped. . They were called likewife, 
gabal, and the prefent word 47b/a or kebla comes from it, but in a larger fenfe, 
Elagabalus is hence deriv’d, after they turn’d thefe &7d/as into real deities, - Tp 
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means the god obelifc; and hence our englifh words, gable end of a houfe, jave-T ar, XV, 


lin or roman pile, and gavelec a fharp iron bar. 

Exatly in the fouthern end of the line that connects the two centers of thefe 
temples, vz. inithat pafture.mark’d LX. in our ground-plot, is an add {tone 
fianding, not of great bulk, ‘It has a hole wrought:in it, and probably was de-~ 
fign’d to fatten the victim, in order for flaying it. This J call the rzng-flone, 
From this wemay infer the like ufe of that {tone at Stonehenge, in the avenue 
near the entrance into.the area of the temple, I fpoke of it under the name of 
crwm, leche, p.33. It has a like hole in it. 


Thefe two temples were all that was ftanding originally.in the great area, within Taz. XIII, 
the circular colonnade. Very probably it was the moft magnificent patriarchal XIV. XVI. 


temple in the world. Now a whole village of about thirty houfes is built within 
it, This area would hold an immenfe number of people at their panegyres 
and public feftivals; and when the val/um all around was cover’d with {pectators, 
it form’d a moft noble amphitheater, and had an appearance extremely augutt, 
during the adminiftration of religious offices. 


ter denas curia vaccas 


Accipit, & largo fearfa cruore madet. Ovid, faft. IV. 


Fach of thefe-temples is four times as big as Stonehenge. 

About 1694, Walter Stretch, father of one of the prefent inhabitants, found out 
the way of demolithing thefe ftones by fire. He exercis’d this at firft on one of 
the ftones ftanding in the ftreet before the inn, belonging to the outer circle of 
the fouthern temple. That one ftone, containing 20 loads, built the dining- 
room end of the inn. Since then Tom Robinjon, another Heroftratus of the place, 
made cruel havock among them. He own’d to us, that two of them coft 
eight pounds in the execution. Farmer Green ruin’d many of the fouthern 
temple to build his houfes and walls at Bekamton. Since then many others 
have occafionally practis’d the facrilegious method, and moft of the houfes, 
walls, and outhoufes in the town are raifed from thefe materials, Sir Robert 
Holford refented this deftruction of them; and Reawben Horfall, parifh-clerk, 
had a due veneration for thefe facred remains, and affifted me in the beft intel- 
ligence he was able to give. Concerning the purport of the difpofition and 
manner of the temple hitherto deferibed, I thall {peak more largely in chap, X. 
toward the end, concluding this with an infcription of the Iriopian farm cone 
fecrated' by Herodes Atticus. 


Ne cuiquam glebam, faxumve impune movere 
Ulli fit licitum. Parcarum namque fevere 

Pene inftant: fiquis facra foelus edat in ede. 
Finitimi agricole, @ vicim attendite cunéit, 
Hic fundus facer ef; immotaque jura deorum, 
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Concerning ant iquities found about this place; with a more par- 


opis chorogr aph yy of the country around. _Defcription of 
the roman road here, via Badonica. A plain demonftration 
that thefe works we are writing upon, are older than the 


& 


roman times. Another like demonftration. Of Divitiacus, 
hing of the britifh Belge, who made the wanfdik e A Druid 
ax or celt, found under one of the flones in Abury. Burnt 
bucks-horns, charcoal, and the like. 


~ EVERAL Roman coins have from time to time been found here, and in 
~, the neighbouring fields. A mile off goes the roman way, which I have de- 

) {cribed in my Itinerary, p. 132. call’d Via Badonica, being the way from 
London to Bath. It comes from Marlborough Cunetio, crofles the Hakpen= 
hill by Overton-hill, quite over the neck of the fnake belonging to our 
temple, goes clofe by Si/bury-lill, thro’ Bekamton-jields; then, a little fouth- 
ward of the tail of the {nake,. afcends Runway-bill, up the heath, where ’tis 
very plain, juft as the Romans left it. Plate IX. exhibits a view of it from the 
prefent road to Bath and Devizes, and at the fame time affords us. a demon- 
{tration that our Druid antiquities, which we are here defcribing, are prior in 
time to thefe works of the Ramans. ‘This way is not compos’d, as they ge- 
nerally are, of materials fetch’d from a diftance, made into a high bank, 
but only a {mall ridge of chalk dug up all along clofe by. We difcern 
upon the heath the little pits or cavities, on both fides, whence it was ta- 
ken to make the ridge of the road. For this road is not finifhed, though 
mentioned in Antoninus’s itinerary, journey XIV, only chalk’d out, as we may 
properly fay. Moreover, the workmen for readinels, have par’d off above half of a 
fepulchral barrow on the right hand, of a very finely turn’d bell-like form, 
to make ufe of the earth; and there is.a difcontinuance of the line of the little 
cavities there for fome time, till it was not worth while any longer to fetch ma- 
terials from it. And on the left hand they have made two of their little pits 
or cavities within the ditch of a Druid’s barrow (as I call them) and quite dug 
away the prominent part of the barrow, confifting of a little tump over the 
urn, inclos’d with the circular ditch of a much larger dimenfion.. This ob- 
fervation is of a like nature with that of Plate IV. of Stonehenge. It muft be 
noted, that this roman road here, being mark’d out only; I fuppofe it was 
done toward the declenfion of their empire here, when they found not time to 
finifh it. 

I could well enough difcern from which point the roman workmen carry’d 
this way, by obferving the difcontinuity of thefe little pits, on account of the 
materials they took fon the larger barrow, wz. from Cunetio Marlborough, 
to Verlucio Hedington, and fo to Bath. : 

This road, as it goes farther on, and pafles to the other fide of Runway-hill, 
(Roman-aay bill) gives us two other remarkable appearances, both which are 
feen in Plate X. which I have repeated again in this book, to which it more 
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properly belongs. It ferves to rectify our notions concerning the high antiquity T a s. X; 
of t 


ro 
the temple we are writing upon. 1. We difcern the artifice of the roman 
workmen, in conduéting their road along the precipicious fide of this hill, and 
preferving at the fame time the ftraight line, as much as may be. 2. We fee a 
part of the famous Wandfdike, or boundary of th 

drawn under their king Divitiacus, fpoken of by Cefar in his commentaries. 
He built the neighbouring town 


1, the Devizes, fo call’d from his name, and 
moft probably the city of his refidence. I treated of this matter in Stomebenge. 
3. We may remark the union of the roman road and Wanfdike, for fome 
{pace, and a proof that Wan/dike was made before this roman road, becaufe the 
bank of the dike is thrown in, in order to form the road. Cear fays, this 
Divitiacus, king of the Sueffons in Gaul, lived an age before him, 

At the bottom of this hill is Hedington, another roman town, call’d Verlu- 
cio. Calne, \efs than five mile off Abury, was a roman town too, where many 
roman coins are found. Several of them I faw. Hence, the romans being 
very frequent in this country, ’tis no wonder their coins are found about bury. 
I think I may well be excus’d from entering into a formal argumentation 
to prove that we muft not hence gather, . the Romans were founders of 
Abury. In my own opinion, who have duly confider’d thefe affairs, the tem- 
ple of the Druids here is as much older than the roman times, as fince the Ro- 


mans to our own time. 

Return we down Runway-hill, and contemplate that moft agreeable profpect, 
of which I have given a faint reprefentation in Plate XI. We fee here the Tas, XI. 
whole courfe of this Via Badonica hence, in a ftraight line to Marlborough, by 


Silbury-bill, the great tomb of the founder of bury. I faw feveral roman 


hill, 
coins found about this road on Overton-hil/, near the whzte-bart alehoufe. On 
the left hand is the ftrong roman camc of Oldbury. Every where we 
behold great numbers of the barrows of the old Britons, regarding the 
temple of bury. On the right hand we may difcern a vaft length of the 
Wanfdike, carry’d along the northern edge of the high range of hills parting 
north and fouth Wilt/bire. Below, is a pretty work like a roman camp, cut in 
the fine turf. It fhould feem to be fomewhat belonging to the Druids, of which 


afterwards, 

Befide fome roman coins accidentally found in and about Adury, I was in- 
form’d of a fquare bit of iron taken up under one of the great {tones, upon 
pulling it down. I could not learn particularly what it was, tho’ no doubt it 
belonged to the Britifh founders. ‘They found likewife a brafs ax-head, under 
an afh-tree dug up near the fmith’s fhop by the church, I underftood, by the 
defcription they gave of it, it was one of thofe Druid axes or inftruments call’d 
Celts, wherewith they cut the mifletoe, faftening it occafionally on the end of 
the ftaff, ‘which they commonly carry’d in their hands, one of the infignia of 
their office, as a paftoral ftaff of bifhops. 

When the lord Stowel/, who own’d the manor of bury, levell’d the val- 
lum on that fide of the town next the church, where the barn now ftands, the 
workmen came to the original furface of the ground, which was e¢afily difcerni- 
ble by a black /fratum of mold upon the chalk. Here they found large 
quantities of bucks horns, bones, oyfter-fhells, and wood coals. The old 
man who was employ’d in the work fays, there was the quantity of a cart- 
load of the horns, that they were very rotten, that there were very many burnt 


bones among them. 


They 
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They were remains of the facrifices that had been perform’d here; pro- 
bably ‘before the temple was quite finifh’d, and the ditch made. Thefe 
are all the antiquities I could learn to have been found in. and about the town 


of Abury. 
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A défeription of the great avenue from Welt-Kennet, a@ mile 
off which is the forepart of the fnake proceeding from rhe 
circle. Obfervations om the vallum. and ditch. On the pro- 
portion between the breadth of the avenue and the fide inter- 
val of the ftones. The avenue broader in that part, which 
is the belly of the fnake, than the neck, Its whole length tew 
fladia of the ancients; 4000 cubits, an eaftern mile. The 
Hakpen an oriental word, fignifying the fnake’s head. The 
remple on Overton-hill. Such another temple defcribed by 
Paufanias in Beeotia, called the {nake’s head. 


4 H E Druids, by throwing outwards the earth dug out of the huge cir- 
cular ditch environing the town, demonftrated to all comers at firft 
fight, that this was a place of religion, not a camp or caftle. of de~- 
ence. They. prevented its ever being us’d as fuch, which muft have; 
rain’d their facred defign. Moreover it adds to. the folemnity of the place; at 
gives an opportunity for a greater number of people to affift at the offices of re- 
ligion. This further great convenience attends the difpofition of ditch and. 
vallum, that the water falls off the area every way, and keeps it dry, which. 
provides for the ftability of their work, and convenience of the priefts in their 
miniftry. i obferv’d the earth that compofes the vallum was laid a {mall di- 
ftance from the verge of the ditch, fo as to leave a parapet or narrow walk be- 
tween, This was.as the podium of an amphitheater, for the lower tire of {pec- 
tators, ‘The ditch and rampart are each 60 feet, or 35 cubits broad. And now 
the whole is an agreeable terrace-walk round the town, with a pleafant view 
upon fometimes corn-fields, fometimes heath: the hill-tops every where :co— 
ver’d- with barrows; and that amazing artificial heap of earth: call’d Sclbury-hill 
in fight.. The great delgsc rampart,. the Wanjdike, licks all the fouthern hori- 
zon, as far as you can fee it, crowning the upper edge of that range of hills. 
parting: north and fouth Wiltflire. Part of this pleafant profpect I have given. 
in plate X XH, as feen from déury church-fteeple. 

Tet us then walk out of the confines of the temple properly, by the fouthern 
entrance of the town. Pafling the vallum, the road ftraight forwards leads: to, 
Kennet and Overton, that on the right-hand to. the Bath. But our prefent way: 
lies ftraight forwards, which is fouth-eaftward, and may properly enough be: 
call’d, Via facra, as being an avenue up to the temple; befides, it forms one: - 
half of the body of the {nake, iffuing out of the circle. There were but two 
gates. 
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gates or entrances into the temple originally: this was one. And this way I call 
Kennet-avenue. 

By repeated menfurations, by careful attention and obfervations, by frequent- 
ly walking along the whole track thereof, from one end to the other, I found 
out its purpofe, its extent, the number of {tones it js compos’d of, and the mea- 
fures of their intervals. It extends itfelf from this fouthern entrance of Abury 
town to Overton-hill, overhanging the village of Wef-Kennet. There was 
another double circle of ftones, which made the head of the fnake. All the 
way ‘between there, and this fouthern entrance, which is above a mile, was fet 
with {tones on each hand, oppofite to one another, and at regular diftances, This 
was the avenue, and form’d the forepart of ‘the {nake. 

The Druids, in laying down this defign, that it might produce a magnificent 
effect fuitable to fo great and operofe a work, ftudied the thing well. As this 
was to. be a huge picture or reprefentation of an animal, they purpofed to 
follow nature’s drawing, as far as ‘poffible. A f{nake’s body has fome ya- 
riation in its‘thicknefs, as flenderer toward the neck, than at its middle, This 
the Druids imitated in making the avenue broader toward this fouthern en- 
trance of Abury; and drawing it narrower as it approached Overton-hil], 
Again, when a ‘fnake is reprefented in its finuous motion, the intervals of 
the ftones fideways muft have a variation, as fét in the inner or the outer 
curve; fo as to make them ftand regularly oppofite to one another: yet 
this neceffarily makes fome little difference in the intervals, and this too is 
properly regarded in the work. 

The whole length of this avenue confifts of a hundred ftones on each fide, 
reaching from the vallum of Abury town, to the circular work on Overton- 
bill. Meafuring the breadth of it in feveral places where I had an Oppor- 
tunity of two oppofite ftones being left, I found a difference ; and the like’ 
by meafuring the interval of ftones fideways ; yet there was the fame pro- 
portion preferved between breadth and interval; which I found to be as 
two to three. So that here by Abury-town, in a part that reprefented the 
belly of the fnake, the breadth of the avenue was 34 cubits, 56 feet anda 
half, and the intervals of the ftones fideways 50 cubits, the proportion of 
two to three; twice 17 being 34, thrice 17 50. Thefe 34 cubits take 
in the intire {pace of two intervals of the ftones of the outer great circle of 
the temple of dury within the ditch, together with the intermediate {tone, 
which is the entry of the avenue to the temple. A ‘moft ancient manner, 
a double door with a pillar in the middle. Such was that of the Mofaick 
tabernacle: and-{uch very often of our cathedrals. When we mount up 

verton-hill, the avenue grows much narrower. And this obfervation help’d 
me in the difcovery of the purport and defign of the whole figure of the 
{nake; and in the nature of the {cheme thereof. Of which wonderful work 
we may well fay with the poet; elfewhere, 


Nec rapit immenfos orbes per bumum, neque tanto 
[Saxeus] tn fpiram traétu fe colligit anguis, Virg. Geor. 2, 


When I abode here for fome time on purpofe, for feveral fummers to- 
ether; I was very careful in tracing it out, knew the diftin@ number of 
each {tone remaining, and where every one ftood that was wanting; which 
often furpriz’d the country people, who remembred them lef on the ground 
or ftanding, and told me who carried them away. Many of the farmers made 
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deep holes and buried them in the ground : they knew where they lay. 
Lord Winchelfea with me counted the number of the ftones left, 72, anne 
gis bee I laid it all dowa in the nature of a furvey, on large imperial 
fheets of paper, and wrote a detail of every ftone prefent, or abfent. But. 
‘+ would be very irkfome to load the prefs with it. I fhall recite no more 
of it, than what I think moft ufeful and neceffary. 

Standing at the fouthern entrance of Abury, one ftone the firft, lies on the 
eaftern fide or left hand, clofe by the ditch: its oppofite ftood where at prefent 
a fycamore tree is planted. The next {tone on the right hand is flanding, by 
the turning of the Bath-road. ‘Twenty four ftones on both fides, next following, 
are carried off, At about 20 intervals going along the road to Kennet, which 1 
the fame as the avenue, we defcend a gentle valley, and then lofe fight of 
Abury, There you difcern the curving of the avenue, many ftones being left 
together on both fides. Here two. ftones are ftanding oppofite to each other. 
I meafur’d them near 60 fect afunder, which is 34 cubits. Then we af- 
cend again a little hillock, where a good number of ftones remain on 
both fides. 

In a clofe on the left hand of the avenue, or eaft of it, not far from 
Abury town, 18 pentagonal ftone. laid flat on the ground, in the middle 
of which is a bafon cut, always full of water, and never overflowing. The 
country people have a great regard to it: it proceeds from a {pring under- 
neath, and for ought I know,, it may have been here from the foundation 
of our temple. Coming out of Abury, you obferve the line of the avenue 
regards Overton-mill before you, but foon you find it leaves it, and curves 

Tas. XIX..to the right hand. a little. At the number of 65 {tones on each. fide, 
you come to a hedge belonging to. the inclofures of Weft-Kennet. In the 
year 1720 1 faw feveral ftones juft taken up there, and broke for building ; 
fragments till remaining and their places frefh turf’d over, for the fake of 
pafturage. Where the corn-fields or pafturage have infring’d upon the facred 
cround, our work generally goes to wreck. Where the heath remains, “tis 
{till perfect enough; of which we fay with the great poet, 
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Nec nulla interea eff inarate@ gratia terre. 


{> that the covetous farmer and grazier have confpired to abolifh this moft 
magnificent monument, and that juft about the time I was there. Charles 
Tucker Efg; late of Eaj/t-Kennet a gentleman of fenfe, us’d to be very 
angry at the ruin of thefe ftones, and prevented it as much as he-could. 

As to. the ftones that compos’d this avenue, they were of all fhapes, fizes, 
and height that happen’d, altogether rude. Some we meafur’d 6 feet thick, 
16 in circumference. If of a flattifh make, the broadeft dimenfion was fet 
“1 the line of the avenue, and the .moft fightly fide of the ftone inward. 
The founders were fenfible, all the effect defired in the cafe, was their 
bulk and regular ftation. All the hill tops, efpecially the Hakpen, are adorn’d 
with barrows as we go along. When the avenue comes to the inclofures 
aforemention’d of We/t-Kennet, it pafles thro’ three of them, croffes a little 
field lane, and the common road from Marlborough to Bath, jut after the 
road makes a right angle defcending from Overton-hill. We muft note that 
we have been a good while afcending again. In this angle the Roman-road 
from Marlborough coming down the hill, enters the common road, This is 
the via Badonica aforementioned. 
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obn Fowler, who kept the alehoufe hard by, demolifh’d many of thefe 
ftones by burning. The alehoufe (the white hart) and the walls about it, were 
built out of one ftone. 

As before, the avenue coming out of bury town bended itfelf to the right, 
now ’tis eafily enough difcernible, that it makes a mighty curve to the left, the 
better to imitate the creature it’s intended for. 


Fit lapis, €& fervat ferpentis imagine faxum. Ovid. Met. XII. 


Pafling the Roman road, it traverfes an angle of a pafture, and falls into the 
upper part of the fame road again, and marches through two more paftures, all 
along the quick({et hedge-fide : fo that the quick 1s planted in the very middle of 
it. Many of the {tones are feen lying in their proper places, both in the pa- 
ftures and in the road. Thefe ftones are all thrown down or reclining, and very 
arge. We meatur’d one by the ftyle 12 feet long, 6 anda half broad, 3 and 
a half thick. 

At the bottom of thefe paftures on the right, runs the virgin ftream of 
Kennet, jut parted from its fountain by Sz/bury-hill. One ftone is ftill ftand- 
ing by a little green lane going down to the river. Now our avenue marches 
direGily up the hill, acrofs fome. plough’d fields, ftill by the hedge of the 
Marlborough road, where yet {tands another ftone belonging to it. Then we 
are brought. to the very fammit of the celebrated Overton-hill, properly the 
Hakpen or head of the fnake, which is 7000 feet from the vallum of Abury 
town. 400 cubits, according to Herodotus 11, was the /tadium of the ancients, 
our furlong ; a {pace that Hercules is faid to run over at one breath. Had the 
fide-interval of the ftones of this avenue been the fame throughout, 50 cubits, 
that repeated 100 times the number of the intervals, would produce 5000 cu- 
bits. But becaufe, as IJ faid, they leffen’d this interval proportionably, as they 
came to the neck of the fhake, it amounts to 4000 cubits, which is ten /fadia, 
an eaftern mile in Dr. Arbuthnot’s tables, amounting to 7000 feet, as Mr. Roger 
Gale and I meafur’d its whole length. 

We may obferve the proportion between the diameter of the great circle of 
Abury town, which was 800 cubits, two /fadia, and the length of the avenue, 
which is five times the other. Obferve farther, they carry’d the avenue up the 
fide of the hill, fo floping as to make the afcent gradual and eafy. 

This Overton-bill, from time immemorial, the country-people have a high Taz. XX. 
notion of, It was (alas, it was!) a very few years ago, crown’d with a moft 
beautiful temple of the Druids. They ftill call it the fanctuary. I doubt not 
but it was an afy/um in Druid times; and the veneration for it has been handed 
down thro’ all fucceffion of times and people, as the name, and as feveral other 
particulars, that will occafionally be mention’d. It had fuffer’d a good deal 
when I took that profpect of it, with great fidelity, uno 1723, which I 
give the reader in plate XXI. Then, about fixteen years ago, farmer Green Tas. XXI. 
aforemention’d took moft of the {tones away to his buildings at Bekamton; and 
in the year 1724 farmer Griffin plough’d half of it up. But the vacancy of 
every {tone was moft obvious, the hollows ftill left frefh; and that part of the 
two circles which I have drawn in the plate, was exactly as I have reprefented 
3. In the winter of that year the reft were all carry’d off, and the ground 
plough’d over. 

The lols of this work I did not lament alone ; but all the neighbours (except 
the perfon that gain’d the little dirty profit) were heartily griev’d for it. It had 
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a beauty that touch’d them far beyond thofe much greater circles in Abury town. 
The ftones here were not large, fet pretty clofe together, the proportions of 
them with the intervals, and the proportions between the two circles, all being 
taken at one view, under the eye, charm’d them. The great ftones of the 
great circles at Abury were not by them difcern’d to ftand in circles, nor would 
they eafily be perfuaded of it, But thefe of the fanctuary they ftill talk of with 
creat pleafure and regret. 

This Overton-bill, whereori was the elegant temple we are {peaking of, is a 
DH nT very pleafant place. toads the fouthern end of that ridge call’d the Hakpen, 
Hee Hani ; broken off by the river Kennet. All the water that falls in that plain wherein 
ie the whole work of Abury ftands, defcends this way. It is a round knoll with 
a gentle declivity to the eatt, weft, and fouth. The Kennet, as it were, licks 
¢-s feet on all thofe fides. ‘Fhe whole hill has its name from this end. 

To our name of Hakpen alludes on ochim call’d doleful creatures in our 
tranflation, J/aiab xin. 21. fpeaking of the defolation of Babylon, ‘* Wild beafts 
<< of the defert thall lie there, and their houfes fhall be full of ochim, and owls 
¢ fhall dwell there, and fatyrs fhall dance there.” St. Sferom tranflates it fer- 
pents. The Arabians calla ferpent, Haze; and wood-ferpents, Hage/lim; and 
thence our Hakpen; Pen is head in britifh. 

399 acan in the chaldee fignifies a ferpent, and bak is no other than fuake ; 
the fpirit in the pronunciation being naturally degenerated into a fibilation, as is 
often the cafe, and in this fibilating animal more eafily. So /uper from urree, 
filva from van, fudor, vdwp. So our word fzap comes from the gallc bapper, 
a fnacot fith from the /atin acus, aculeatus pifcis. And in York/hire they calk 
foakes bags, and hag-worms. Wide Fuller’s Mifc. WV. 15. 

The temple that ftood here: was intended for the head of the fnake in the 
huge picture: and at a diftance, when feen in perfpective, it very aptly does it. 
{t confifted of two concentric ovals, not much different from circles, their 
longeft diameter being eaft and weft. By the beft intelligence I could obtain 
from the ruins of it, the outer circle was 80 and go cubits in diameter, the me- 
dium being 85, 146 feet. It confifted of 40 ftones, whereof 18 remained, 
left by farmer Green; but 3 ftanding. The inner circle was 26 and 30 cubits 
diameter, equal to the interval between circle and circle. “The ftones were 18 
in number, fomewhat bigger than of the outer circle, but all carry’d off by 
Green aforefaid. Every body here remember both circles entire, and ftanding, 
except two or three fallen. 

Mr. Aubury, in his manufcript notes printed with Camden’s Britannia, men- 
HH tions it, ‘a double circle of ftones, four or five feet high, tho’ many are now 

Hl i < f}len down. The diameter of the outer circle 40 yards, and of the inner 15. 

Vl «* He fpeaks of the avenue coming up to it, as likewife of our before-defcrib’d 

“ avenue, from Abury to Weft-Kennet, {et with large ftones. One fide, he fays, 

“* is very nearly entire, the other fide wants a great many.” He did not fee that 

tis but one avenue from Abury to Overton-hill, having no apprehenfion of the 

double curve it makes. And he erred in faying there was a circular ditch on 
Overton-hill. 

The view here is extenfive and beautiful. Down the river eaftward we fee 
Marlborough, and the whole courfe of the Roman road hence going along Clat- 
ford-bottom. We fee a good way in the road to Amberfbury, and the gap of 
the Wanfdike, where we pafsthro’.. Thence the Wanfathe skims the edge of 
all the hill tops to Rumway-hill. ‘There we enter upon the view prefented in 

Tan, XXI. plate XXI, The Roman road runs upon the edge of the hill, on the right 
hand 
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hand of that plate, between the barrows there. It defcends the hill, and runs 
to the left hand of Sz/bury, and clofe by it; and then up Runway-hill. Next 
we fee Oldbury camp, over Weft-Kennet village. ‘Then we may view the 
whole length of the avenue hence to Abury, and obferve the two great curves 
it makes, to imitate the figure of a fnake, as drawn in the ancient hieroglyphics. 
Coming from bury town it curves to the right-hand or eaftward, then winds 
as much to the welt, till it afcends this Overton-bill, full eatt. 

I obferved the breadth of the avenue here is narrower than elfewhere, as 
being the neck of the {fnake. ’Tis 45 feet or 26 cubits, equal to the diameter 
of the inner circle here. And as it is narrower than elfewhere, they made 
the fide-diftance between ftone and {tone proportional, being two thirds of that 
in breadth. Mr. Smith, living here, inform’d me, that when he was a {chool- 
boy, the Kennet avenue was entire, from end to end. S*/bury-hill anfwers the 
avenue direétly, as it enters this temple, being full weft hence.. Here isa great 
number of barrows in fight from this place, two clofe by; and a little north- 
eaftward that chain of barrows defign’d in plate XXIX. the lower part, looking 
toward Marlborough. Human bones found in digging a little ditch by the tem- 

le, acrofs fome fmall barrows there, and where there were no barrows. 
Mr. Aubury fays, fharp and form’d flints were found among them; arguments 
of great antiquity. They were of the lower clafs of Britons, that were not at 
the charge of a tumulus. 

Thus we have conducted one half, the forepart of the fnake, in this mighty Tas. Xx. 
work, up to Overton-bill, where it repos’d its bulky head, and not long ago 
made a moft beautiful appearance. I happen’d to frequent this place in the 
very point of time, when there was a poflibility juft left, of preferving the 
memory of it. In order to do it, I have laid down the groundplot thereof 
in plate XX. juft as 1 found it for three years together, before it was de- 
molifh’d. I found that a line drawn between Overton-mil]l and the entrance 
of Kennet avenue in Abury town, 1s the ground-line of this avenue, from Tas. XXI. 
which it makes two vaft curves contrary ways, to imitate the winding of 
a fnake, and the hieroglyphic figures we fee on Egyptian and other monu- 
ments. From Overton-mill is a moft glorious profpect, overlooking the whole 
extent of Jury temple, and the facred field it ftands in, and beyond that, into 


Gloucefterfbire and Somerfetfbire. 


Explicat hinc tellus campos effufa patentes, 
Vix oculo prendente modum ———— Lucan IV. 


As we defcend Overton-bill by the neck of the fnake, we difcern the main Tas.XXil. 
art of the track of this avenue between here and Abury town, and may 
obferve its huge curves both ways. And when we are near entring bury eae 
town again, upon mounting the hill by the hedge-corner, at about eighteen f 
intervals of ftones from the vallum, you fee a moft advantageous profpect or 
approach to the temple, partly reprefented in plate XVIII. Windnull-bill, 
with its eafy acclivity, fronting you directly, the northern end of Hakpen on the 
right and Cherill-bill on the left clofing the horizon like f{cenes at a theater. 

I obferved many of thefe {tudied opportunities in this work, of introducing 
the ground and profpects, to render it more picture-like. 

Paufanias in Beotic. writes, that in the way from Thebes to Ghfas, is a 
fpace fenc’d round with felect ftones, which the Thebans call the /nake’s head. 
And they tell a filly ftory about it, of a fnake putting his head out of a 
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hole there, which Tzrefas ftruck with his fword. Juft by it, he fays, is a hill 
call'd the /upreme, and a temple to tupiter the fupreme, and the brook Thermo- 
don runs under it. be 

Can we doubt but this was an ancient temple, like what we are defcribing ? 
It was built by Cadmus, or fome of his people, of whom we fhall talk more 
in chapter XIV. | 

I conclude this account with a verfe of the poet’s, which I believe was upon 
a work of the very fame nature, as we fhall explain by and by. 


Quod caput ante fuit, fummo eft in monte cacumen, 
Offa lapis funt Ovid. Met. IV. 
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A defeription of the other great avenue from Bekamton, a mile 
off, which is the hinderpart of the fnake, proceeding from the 
circle. The cove on the midway of it cal’'d Long-ftones, or 
the Devil’s coits. ‘The avenue terminated in a valley. Some 
animal bones found in a ftone, whence a comecture concerning 
their age. Of the number of the ftones. Solomon's temple 
compard with ours. The mechanicks of the Druids called 
magick. Of the effet of the weather upon the Jones. 


FT ER Ihad carefully laid down the plan of Kennet avenue, and 
not underftanding the full purport of it; in the year 1722, I found 
out this other, extending itfelf above a mile from the town of Abury, 
by another direGtion. It goes toward the village of Bekamton, there- 

fore I call it Bekamton avenue. *Tis really the hinderpart of the hieroglyphic 
fnake, which the Druids meant here to picture out, in this moft porten- 
tous fize. 

TAB The former avenue goes out of bury town at the fouth-eaft point ; this 

XXII. full weft, at the interval of 25 ftones, or a quadrant of the great circle from 
Kennet avenue, and proceeds by the fouth fide of the churchyard. ‘Two ftones 
lie by the parfonage-gate, on the right hand. Thofe oppofite to them on the 
left hand, ina pafture, were taken away 1702, as mark’d in the ground-plot 
of Abury. Reuben Horfal remembers three ftanding in the pafture. One now 
lies in the floor of the houfe in the churchyard. A little farther, one lies at the 
corner of the next houwfe, on the right hand, by the lane turning off to the 
tight, to the bridge. Another was broke in pieces to build that houfe with, 
anno 1714. Two more lie on the left hand, oppofite. It then pafles the 
beck, fouth of the bridge. Moft of the ftones hereabouts have been made ufe 
of about the bridge, and the caufeway leading to it. Ai little fpring arifes at 
Horflip north-weft, and fo runs by here to Si/bury-bill, where the real head of 
the Kennet is. But fometimes by a fudden defcent of rain coming from Monk- 
ton and Broad-Hinton, this is very deep. ‘The picture here humours the reality fo 
far, as this may be call’d the vent of the {nake. 
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Now the avenue paffes along a lane to the left hand of the Ca/n road, 
by a ftone houfe call’d Goldfmiths-farm, and fo thro’ farmer Griffin’s yard, 
thro” one barn that ftands acrofs the avenue, then by another which ftands 
on its direction. Two ftones and their oppofites ftill lie in the foundation ; 
immediately after this, it enters the open plow’d fields ; the Ca/z road run- 
ing all this while north of it. If we look back and obferve the bearings 
of Abury fteeple, and other objects, a difcerning eye finds, that it makes a 
great {weep or curve northwards. The avenue entring the open corn-fields, 
runs for fome time by the hedge, on the right hand. When it has crofs’d 
the way leading from South-freet, we difcern here and there the remains 
of it, in its road to Lomgffome cove. Farmer Grifin broke near 20 of the 
ftones of this part of the avenue. 

This Longftone cove, vulgarly call’d long ftones, is properly a cove, as the 
old Britons cali’d ’em, compos’d of three ftones, like that moft magnti cent 
one we defcribed, in the center of the northern temple at dury; behind 
the inn. They are fet upon the ark of a circle, regarding each other with 
an obtufe angle. This is fet on the north fide of the avenue; one of the 
ftones of that fide makes the back of the cove. This is the only particu- 
larity in which this avenue differs from the former. I take it to be chieily 
a judicious affectation of variety, and ferv’d as a jfacellum ot profeucha to 
the neighbourhood on ordinary days of devotion, viz. the fabbath-days. For if 
the Druids came hither in braham’s time, and were difciples of his, as it 
appears to me; we cannot doubt of their obfervance of the fabbath. It 
ftands on the midway of the length of the avenue, being the fiftieth ftone. 
This opens to the fouth-caft, as that of the northern temple to the north- 
eaft. *Tis placed upon an emience, the higheft ground which the avenue 
paffes over: thefe are call’d Long ftone-fields from it. You have @ good 
profpect hence, feeing Abury toward which the ground defcends to the brook : 
Overton-hill, Silbury, Bekamton ; and a fine country all around. Many fones 
by the way are juft buried under the furface of the earth. Many lie in 
the balks and meres, and many fragments are remov’d, to make boundaries 
for the fields; bat more whole ones have been burnt to build withal, with- 
in every body’s memory. One ftone ftill remains ftanding, near Long- 
frone cove. 

Long ftone cove, becaufe ftanding in the open fields, between the Ca/z road 
and that to the Bath, is more talk’d of by the people of this country, 
than the larger, and more numerous in Abury town. Dr. Mulgrave men- 
tions it in his Belgium Britannicum, page 44. and in his map thereof. 

Mr. Aubry in his manufcript obfervations publifh’d with Mr. Camden’s 
Britannia, {peaks of them by the name of the Devil’s cotts. Three huge 
ftones then ftanding. It was really a grand and noble work. The {tone 
left ftanding, is 16 feet high, as many broad 3 4 thick. The back ftone is 
fallen flat on the ground, of like dimenfion. 


annis folutt fublapfa vetufias: 
Fertur in abruptum magnus mons 


Virg. Ain. 12. 


The other was carried off by that deftroyer Richard Fowler, together with 
many more, but feven years ago (when I was there.) The people that faw 
it broken in pieces by fire, affured me there were perfect flints in its com- 


pofition and bones. And I verily believe I faw a piece of this fame ftone 
in 
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in a garden-wall of the little alehoufe below in Bekamton-road, which had 
evidently a bone in it. Whence probably we may. conclude, that thefe 
{tones were form’d by nature fince Noah’s deluge, and thefe bones are of 
an antediluvian animal, which cafually fell into the petrifying matter. They 
told me the {tone contain’d 20 good loads, that the bones were in the 
middle of the ftone, and as hard as the ftone. That {tone now ftanding, 
was the right hand or eaftern jamb of the cove. 

A little way hence is a bit of heath-ground, but the plough will foon have 
devoured it. Here remains a great barrow, call’d Long ftone long barrow; and 
from hence we fee innumerable more barrows. ‘The avenue continu’d its 
journey by the corn fields. Three ftones lie ftill by the field-road coming from 
South-ftreet to the Caln-road. Mr. Alexander told me he remember’d fe- 
veral {tones ftanding by the parting of the roads under Bekamton, demolith’d 
by Richard Fowler. Then it defcends by the road to Cherz//, "till it comes 
to the Bath-road, clofe by the Roman-road, and there in the low valley it 
terminates, near a fine group of barrows, under CheriiJ-hill, in the way to 
Oldbury-camp, this is weft of Bekamton-village. ‘This point facing that group 
of barrows and looking up the hill is a moft folemn and awful place; a 
defcent all the way from Long/fone cove, and directed to a defcent, a great 
way further, down the Bath-road, where no lefs than five valleys meet. And 
in this very point only you can fee the temple on Overton-hill, on the fouth 
fide of Szlbury-hill. 

Here I am fufficiently fatisfied this avenue terminated, at the like dif 
tance from Abury-town, as Overton-bill was, in the former avenue; 100 ftones 
on a fide, 4000 cubits in length; ten /fadza or the eaftern mile. Several 
ftones are left difperfedly on banks and meres of the lands. One great {tone 
belonging to this end of the avenue, lies buried almoft under ground, in the 
plow’d land between the barrow welt of Longftone long barrow, and the 
laft hedge in the town of Bekamton. Richard Fowler thew’d me the ground 
here, whence he took feveral ftones and demolifh’d them. I am equally 
fatisfied there was no temple or circle of {tones at this end of it. 1. Be- 
caufe it would be abfurd in drawing. The head of the fnake was aptly 
reprefented by that double circle on Overton-hill: but this place, the tail 
of the fnake, admitted no fuch thing, and I doubt not but it grew nar- 
rower and narrower as before we obferved, of the neck of the fnake. 
2. Here is not the leaft report of fuch a thing among the country people. 
It would moft affuredly have been well known, becaufe every ftone was 
demolith’d within memory, when I was there. I cannot doubt but many 
have fuffered fince; and I have had very difagreeable accounts thereof {ent 
to me. I apprehend this end of the avenue drew narrower in imitation of the 
tail of a fnake, and that one ftone ftood in the middle of the end, by way 
of clofe. This I infer from the manner of the end of that avenue of the 
Druid temple at Clafernefs; which I take to be the tail of a fnake. Of 
which hereafter. 

For a more mathematical determination of this end of the avenue, fee 
Chap. X. at the end. 

The avenue took another circular fweep of a contrary manner, as it de- 
{cended from Long/tone cove, bending fouthward. 
pars cetera campum 

Pone legit, finuatque immenfa volumine terga. 
as Virgil writes of this creature, Aineid II. 
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And it went over variety of elevations and depreflures, as the other of Kennet 
avenue; but that terminated on a hill, as this in a valley. With grext judg- 
ment, they thus laid out the ground, to make the whole more picture-like. 

Bekamton-village lies very low, at the bottom of a valley fubje to inun- 
dations, and the ground is fpringy: they can’t make cellars there: whereas 
Abury is very dry, and their wells deep. 

There are many barrows on the fouth downs, between St. Anne’s-hill and 
Bekamton, which chiefly regard this avenue. Many as we go up to the 
Roman camp of Oldbury, and in Yatesbury-field. And pretty near the ter- 
mination, in the valley of Bekamton under Chertil-hiil, is a group or line 
of half a fcore of very different forms, which make a pretty appearance. 
So the valley along the prefent road from Bekamton to the Devizes and 
Bath, is full of barrows on both fides; all regarding this part of the facred 
work, the tail of the fnake. 

Iam confident, the reader by this time has conceiv’d a juft notion of 
this wonderful work, which we have defcrib’d with as much brevity as pof- 
fible; and at the fame time he will refent its fate, that a few miferable 
farmers fhould, within the {pace of 20 years, deftroy this the nobleft mo- 
nument, which is probably on the face of the globe; which has ftood fo 
many ages, and was made to ftand as many more. The grandeur of the 
work has render’d it altogether unneceffary to add any heightning, or any 
fourithes. I leave it as an out-line of the moft mafterly hand, a picture 
that requires no colouring. 

Concerning the forms of the religious performances here, I can fay but 
little. more than that I fee nothing, but what appears to be in the ancient 
patriarchal mode, before cover’d temples were introduc’d in the world; the 
wera of which time, I am fully convine’d, was that of the Mofaick tabe:* 
nacle. We may well affert this to be ancienter than that time; as the 
largeft, fo probably one of the. moft ancient in the Britannic ifles. The 
Druids were tempted to make this work here, by the appeararce of the 
{tones on the downs, on the other fide of Hakpen-bill, call’d the gray 
weathers. Finding the ground all overfpread with thefe enormous mafies, 
they had no difficulty in refolving, and they made none in putting their 
refolution in execution ; in conveying 650 of the choiceft of them, to make 
this notable temple. Thus we caft up the number, 


The outer circle of Adury town 100 
The outer circle of the northern temple 030 
The inner circle O12 
The cove 003 
The outer circle of the fouthern temple 030 
The inner circle O12 
The ambre or central obelifc ool 
The ring {tone ool 
The avenue of Kennet 200 
The outer circle of Hakpen 040 
The inner o18 
The avenue of Bekamton 2,00 
Longftone cove jambs 002 
The inclofing ftone of the ferpent's tail ool 
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The fyuare of Solomon's temple was 700 cubits ; the diameter of Abury i 
800. But Adury, in f{quare content, 1s to Solomon's temple as 50 to 49. 
If we take into the account the vallum of Abury, we find this would hold 
incomparably more people than the other, as fpectators or affiftants. An hun- 
dred oxen in facrifice was an hecatomb. ‘Twenty two thoufand were offered 
by Solouon at the dedication, befide other animals. Three times in the year 
the whole nation of J/rael aflembled there, to pay their devotions and facrifices, 
the aboriginal covenant made between god and man, in order to obtain favour 
and pardon. For ought we know, there might be as many here, and on the 
fame account. I believe their moft common times of thefe extraordinary reli- 
gious meetings were on the four quarters of the year, the equinoxes and {olftices, 
Ve may well wonder how thefe people could bring together fo many of thefe 
ereat ftones, and fet them up fo exactly. ‘The ftones they had not far to fetch, 
only from the other fide of the Hakpen, from the gray weathers. ‘Their vici- 
nity, their lying on the furface of the ground, the foil here being folid chalk, 
was the great inducement for the Druids, in thefe moft early ages, to build this 
temple. The manner of their mechanics, which undoubtedly was very fimple, 
ate be equally furprizing. I apprehend, they brought the ftones upon {trong 
Sesh and drew them by men. For even in Pegs s time, there was an in- 
finite multitude of people. Their manner of raifing the ftones feems to have 
been with tall trees, us’d for leavers, and no doubt very artfully apply’d. The 
nethod of fixing thefe enormous blocks of ftone was, to dig a hole in the fo- 
lid chalk, and ram the foundation of it in, with leffer ftones, flints, and coggles, 
very artfully. They are not let in above two feet and a half deep. And the 
country being all a folid bed of chalk, was another reafon why here, as at 
Stonebenge, they chofe it for this extraordinary building. The conducting and 
rightly managing an immenfe number of hands, the providing for their main- 
tenance, was a matter of wifdom and great authority. The marvellous effect 
produced, might well eftablifh the ay of the Druids of Britain, which 
echoed acrofs the ocean, and very much favour’d the opinion mankind had 
conceiv’d of their practifing magick. For magick is nothing elfe but the fcience 
that teaches us to perform wonderful and furprizing things, in the later accepta- 
tion of the word. And in very many ages after the Druid times, mankind had 
the fame notion, and the vulgar have to this day, concerning thefe works. 
And moft probably from them {prung the character, which Pkuny gives of our 
briti/e Druids practifing magic, and being fo great proficients therein, as to equal 
the perfian and ohelide magt, **{o that one would even think, fays he, the 
** Druids had taught it them. 

I judge it puch more probable, the Druids learn’d it from them, at leaft 
they both derive it from the fame original fountain. And whatever they 
might practife of real magic, the notion of mankind concerning them, re- 
ceiv'd ftrength from the name magz, which they might bring with them 
from the eaft. Magus there originally fignifies no more than a prieft, or perfon 
who officiates in feral The word comes from maaghim meditabundi, peo- 
ple of a contemplative, retir’d life; whom more commonly in the weft, 
they call’d Druids. I am not dubious in thinking the times we are talk- 
ing of, when this temple of 4bury was built, are of the extremeft an- 
tiquity, near that of raham. I was very often on the fpot, furnifhed with 
what I thought a convincing argument, from confidering the wear of the 
weather, what effect it had upon thefe {tones of a very firm texture, a kind of 
gray marble. And thus my reafoning was founded. 
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{ had fufficient opportunity of comparing the effect of the weather upon the 
ftones here, and upon thofe at Stonehenge. For fome years together, I went 
from one to the other direétly, ftaying a fortnight or more at each place to make 
my obfervations. Nothing is more manifeft, than that the ftones of Stone- 
henge have been chizel’d, fome quite round, fome on three fides, eafily to be 
diftinguifh’d. The ftones of Abury are abfolutely untouch’d of tool. No 
doubt, at that time of day, the aboriginal patriarchal method from the founda- 
tion of the world was obferv’d, not to admit a tool upon them. Even when 
Solomon’s temple was built, tho’ the ftones were all carv’d with great art, yet 
that was done before they were brought to the building ; for no ax or hammer 
was heard thereon. The like, probably, may be faid of Stonehenge. 

Tt feems likely, that when Stonehenge was built, the Druids had fome no- 
tice from phenician traders, of the nature of Solomon’s temple; theretore they 
made their impoft work, as fome kind of advance, toward a cover’d temple, 
and likewife chizel’d their ftones in compliance thereto. By ufing the beft of 
my judgment, in comparing the effect of the weather upon Stonehenge and 
Abury, \ could eafily induce myfelf to think that Jury was as old again. For 
in fome places there were cavities a yard long, corroded by time, and on thofe 
fides that originally lay on the ground, which, if they had not been expos’d 
to the weather, by being fet upright, would have been fmooth. Several other 
perfons of good judgment have been of the fame fentiment. 
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Of the barrows or fepulchral tumuli about Abury, very mume- 
rous bere, as having for ages been a metropolitical temple. 
The feveral kinds of them, conjecturally diftinguifbed. Royal 
barrows of old and later fafbions. Druids barrows. Arch- 
druids or long barrows. Silbury much the largeft barrow 
about Abury, and perhaps in the world. The temple built, 
feemingly, on account of this barrow. he facred character 
as a prophyla&tic to the afbes of the dead. The Druids 
taught the refurrettion of the body as well as foul. The 
great king dug up, who was interred at top. His moft an- 
cient bridle found with the corps, in poffeffion of the author. 
The britith chariots an oriental ufage. A conjecture of the name 
of this king, Cunedha, who lived at Marlborough. Of the foun- 
tain of the Kennet bard by, taking its name from him. The 
dimenfion of Silbury-hill, its folid content. .4 demonftration 
of the Roman road made fince Silbury-hill. A cometture 
concerning the time of year when this prince died. The an- 
niverfaries of the ancients at the tombs of the dead. What 
has been found in other barrows bere. Beads of amber, and 
other matter, as glafs, earth, &c. A flat gold ring, fpear- 
heads, a bit of gold.. Another demonftration of the Roman 
road being later than thefe works. An entire urn which 
the author dug up. A double circle of ftones at Winterburn- 
baflet. Pyriform barrows. Of long barrows or arch-driids. 
Very large ones here, above 300 foot long. Some fet round 
with frones. Some with great froneworks at the end. 


“ O many ages as Abury was the great cathedral, the chief metropoli- 
. tical or patriarchal temple of ‘the ifland, no wonder there are an infinite 
} number of thefe barrows about it. Great princes, and men within a confi- 

derable tract of country round here, would naturally choole to leave their 
mortal remains in this facred ground, more peculiarly under the divine regard, 
Every hill-top within view of the place is fure to be crown’d with them. As 
at Stonebenge, {fo here, there are great varieties of them, which no doubt, ori- 
ginally, had their diftinétions of the quality and profeffion of the perfon interr’d. 
In the additions to Mr. Camden’s Wilt/bire, {everal forts of them are men- 
tion’d, 

1. Small circular trenches, with very little elevation in the middle. Thefe 
are what I call (for diftinction-fake) Druid barrows. An eminent one I have 
given plate XXII, on the Hakpen hill, overlooking Kennet avenue. 


2. Ordinary 
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2. Ordinary barrows, meaning plain round ones, common all over England, 
Some may be roman, or faxon, ot danish, as well as briti/h. 

3. Barrows with ditches round them. Thefe are commonly fuch as I efteem 
royal, of the neweft fafhion among the old Britons; generally of an elegantly 
turn’d bell-form. Thefe two laft fort I call king-barrows. itt. 

4. Large oblong barrows, fome with trenches round them, others without: 
Thefe I call, for method fake, archdruids barrows. Several of ’em near Abury 
and Stonebenge. And fometimes we find ’em in other places about the king- 
dom. A druid celt was found in that north of Stonehenge, which induc’d Be 
to give them the title. I fhall fpeak a little concerning them in the method 
mention’d, as they are obfervable about bury; but we ought to begin with 
Silbury, which, fays our right reverend and learned author, is the largeft barrow 
in the county, and perhaps in all England. 

Silbury indeed is a moft aftonifhing collection of earth, artificially rais’d; 
worthy of Abury, worthy of the king who was the royal founder of bury, as 
we may very plaufibly affirm. By confidering the picture of dbury temple, we 
may difcern, that as this immenfe body of earth was rais’d for the fake of the 
interment of this great prince, whoever he was: {fo the temple of bury was 
made for the fake of this twmulus; and then I have no fcruple to affirm, ’tis 
the moft magnificent mau/oleum in the world, without excepting the Egyptian 

ramids. 

Silbury ftands exactly fouth of Abury, and exactly between the two extre- T 4 3. 
mities of the two avenues, the head and tail of the fnake. ‘The work of XXVI- 
Abury, which 1s the circle, and the two avenues which reprefent the fnake 
tranf{mitted thro’ it, are the great hzerogrammaton,or facred prophylactic character 
of the divine mind, which is to protect the depofitum of the prince here interr’d: 

The Egyptians, for the very fame reafon, frequently pictur’d the fame hiero- 
glyphic upon the breaft of their mummies, as particularly on that in my lord 
Sandwich’s colle€tion; and very frequently on the top and fummit of Egyptian 
obelifes, this picture of the ferpent and circle is feen; and upon an infinity of 
their monuments. In the very fame manner this huge fnake and circle, made 
of ftones, hangs, as it were, brooding over Silbury-bill, in order to bring again 
to a new life the perfon there buried. For our Druids taught the expectation 
of a future life, both foul and body, with greateft care, and made it no lefs 


than a certainty. 


vobis auctoribus umbre 
Non tacitas Erebi fedes, Ditifque profundt 
Pallida regna petunt ; regit idem fprritus artus 
Orbe alio 


Sings Lucan. Pharf. \. 
Here might be faid, with the fame poet, 
Et regis cineres extructo monte quicfcunt. Lucan. 


‘Till in the month of March, 1723, Mr. Halford order’d fome trees to be 
planted on this hill, in the middle of the noble plain or area at top, which 
‘3 60 cubits diameter. The workmen dug up the body of the great king 
there buried in the center, very little below the furface. The bones ex- 
tremely rotten, fo that they crumbled them in pieces with their fingers. The 
foil was altogether chalk, dug from the fide of the hill below, of which 
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the whole barrow is made. Six weeks after, I came luckily to refcue a 
great curiofity which they took up there; an iron chain, as they called it, 
which I bought of ‘ohn Fowler, one of the workmen: it was the bridle bu- 
ried along with this monarch, being only a folid body of ruft. I immerg’d 
it in limner’s drying oil, and dry’d it carefully, keeping it ever fince very 
dry. It is now as fair and entire as when the workmen took it up... # 
have given a sketch of it in plate XXXVI. There were deers horns, an iron 
knife with a bone handle too, all exceffively rotten, taken up along with it. 
Paufanias, in Ekacis, writes, how in his time, a romen fenator conquer’d at 
the olympic games. ~He had a mind to leave a monument of his victory, 
being a brazen ftatue with an infcription. Digging for the foundation, juft b 
the pillar of Oenomaus, they took up fragments of a fhield, a bridle and ar- 
milla, which he faw. | 
Oar bridle belong’d to the harnefs of a éritz/b chariot, and brings into our 
thoughts the horfes and chariots of Egypt, mention’d in earlieft days. The 
Tyrian Hercules, who, I fappofe, might bring the firft oriental colony hi- 
ther, was a king in Egypt. In {cripture, when Fofeph was prime minifter 
there, we find chariots frequently mention’d, both for civil and military ufe. 
In ‘Fofbua’s time, xvii. 16, 18. the Canaanites, Rephaim or giants, (Titans) 
and Perizzites had them. So the Phikj/tines. Our anceftors the Britons 
coming both from Egypt and Canaan, brought hither the ufe of chariots; 
and they remain’d, in a manner, fingular and proper to our ifland, to the 
time that the romans peopled it. And it was fathionable for the romans 


at Rome, in the height of their luxury, to have ériti/h chariots, as we 
now Jerlins, landaus, and the like. 


Effeda celatis fifte Britanna jugis. 


Philoftratus, vit. fophift. xxv. Polemon, remarks the enameling and ornament 
of phrygzan and celtic bridles, as being very curioufly wrought. Ours is’ per- 
fectly plain and rude; an argument of its great antiquity. 

Silbury is the name of the hill given by our axon anceftors, meaning the 
great or marvellous bill. So Silchefer, the Vindoma of the Romans, means the 
great Chefter, It cannot help us to the name of the monarch there bu- 
ried. When I confider this hill ftanding at the fountain of the Kennet Cunetio, 
{till call’d Cunnet by the country people, and that among the moft ancient Bri- 
tons the name of Cunedha is very famous, that they talk much of a great king 
of this name, it would tempt one to conjecture, this is the very man. This 
conjecture receives fome ftrength from what my old friend Mr. Baxter writes 
about Cunetio or Marlborough, which the river firft vifits. He thinks it had its 
name from a famous king, Cumedha, who lived at Marlborough, called ky 
Kyniiidion, which we may enghjh, Cunedba of Marlborough, which name is 
mention’d in the ancient driti/h genealogies before the grandfather of king Ar- 
thur; tho’ we fcarce imagine their genealogies can truly reach the founder we 
are thinking of. But Cyagetorix, a king in Britain, who fought Fulius Cefar, 
and Cunobelin, king of the ifland in Auguftus’s time, may be defcendants of this 
man, at leaft their names have fome relation. And in Cefar’s Comment. 
B. G. VII. Conetodunus a gaulifh prince, is the fame name. 

We may remember too, that Mer/in the magician, who is faid to have made 
Stonehenge by his magic, is affirm’d to have been buried at Marlborough. 
Mr. Camden recites it from Alexander Necham. Doubtlef& Stonehenge, much 
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more Adury, are incomparably older than Mer/in’s time. But the oldeft re= 
ports we can expect to have of thefe affairs, muft be from the Britons, the 
oldeft inhabitants left. And ’tis natural for them to affix old traditions vaftly 
beyond their knowledge, to the laft famous perfons they have any account ofs 
fo that we may well judge fome truths are generally latent in thefe old reports. 
It is likely our king Kunedha \ived at Marlborough, was buried in Silbury, was 
the founder of 4dury. And the archdruid, who with him was the pro- 
jector and executor of the ftupendous work of bury, was buried at Marlbo- 
rough. Yor Marlborough is in fight of that part of the temple which is the 
Hakpen, or fnake’s head, on Overton-hill. 

Strabo writes in XII, that there is a zwmulus of king Marfyas, where he was 
buried, at the head of the river Marfyas. ‘This feems to be an exact parallel 
cafe with ours, and that the river preferves the name of the king to this day, 
from whom it had itsname. Paufanias Beot. writes, the tomb of A/phodicus 
is at the fpring-head of the river Ocdipedias. And Tirefias’s fepulchre is by the 
fountain Te/pbuffa. And the like of very many more. 

The perfon that projected the forming this vaft body of earth, Sz/bury-bzil, 
had a head as well as hands, and well chofe his ground, well contriv’d how to 
execute his purpofe. He pitch’d upon the foot of the chalk hill, by the foun- 
tain of the Kennet, in the very meridian line of bury. ‘The bottom of the 
hill is natural earth, and beyond the verge of its circumference at bottom, they 
dug the earth of the hill away to the level of the adjacent meadow, in order 
to furnifh materials for the artificial part of the hill, leaving as it were an 
ithmus, or neck of original land. Further, to render this artificial part more 
detach’d from the natural, they dug a deep trench on the land-fide, in the mid- 
dle of the ifthmus, but left two bridges, as it were, or paffages up to the hill. 
By this means the afcent for the multitude employ’d, was render’d more eafy, 
for the natural hill was as a half-paufe or refting-place for the 

The diameter of Sz/bury-hill at top is 105 feet, the fame as Stonehenge. AtT AB. 
bottom ’tis fomewhat more than 500 feet, in reality 300 cubits, as at top Grape sae 
cubits. 100 cubits its exact perpendicular altitude. They that have {een the 
circumference of Stonehenge, will admire that fuch an area fhould be carried 
up 170 feet perpendicular, with a fufficient bafe to fupport it: and they that 
confider the geometry of this barrow, as I have drawn it in plate XXVIII, will 
be equally pleafed with the natural and eafy proportion of it. But without ac- 
tually feeing it, we can fcarce have a full idea of it. The folids contents of it 
amount to 13558809 cubic feet. Some people have thought it would coft 
20000/, to make fuch a hill. 

Some old people remember king Charles I, the duke of York, and duke of 
Monmouth riding up it. The Roman way, via Badonica, coming from Overton- Tae. VII. 
bill to Runway-hill, fhould have pafs’d directly thro’ Sz/bury-bill; wherefore 
they curv’d a little fouthward to avoid it, and it runs clofe by the ifthmus of the 
hill, then thro’ the fields of Bekamton. This fhews Szlbury-hill was ancienter 
than the Roman road. They have lately fenc’d out the Roman road (which 
they call the french way) in the plough’d fields of Bekamton; but you fee the 
continuation of it when it reaches the heath ground, as in plate IX. Tiara 1X, 

It feems no difficult matter to point out the time of the year when this great 
prince died, who is here interr’d, vzz. about the beginning of our prefent 
April, J gather it from this circumftance. ‘The country people have an an- 
niverfary meeting on the top of Sz/bury-bill on every palm-funday, when they 
make metry with cakes, figs, fugar, and water fetch’d from the /walbw-head, 

or 
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or fpring of the Kennet. This fpring was much more remarkable than at 
prefent, gufhing out of the earth, in @coneied ftream, They fay it was 
{poil’d by digging for a fox who earth’d above, in fome cranny thereabouts; 
this difturb’d the facred nymphs, in a poetical way of {peaking. 

We obferved before, concerning the temple of Row/drich, there was a 
like aniverfary meeting at that place, which doubtlefs has been, continued 
thro’ all ages, and all fuccefiions of inhabitants, from the death of the arch- 
druid there buried. If we read the fifth Aimesd of Virgil, we fhall there 
find the major part of it to be a defcription of the very matters we are writing 
of. The great poet who affectedly defcribes all ancient cuftoms, {peaks of 
his hero making a tumulus for his father Anchifes, and a temple and facred 
grove ; providing priefts and officers neceflary for that purpofe. Celebrating 
the anniverfary remembrance of his deceafed parent, with great magnificence, 
with facrifices, feafting, games, {ports and exercifes, and diftributing rewards 
to the victors. So Virgil in Georg. 3. 


Et viridi in campo templum de marmore ponam, &c. 


So Herodotus defcribing the manner of fepulture among the Thracians 
and Macedonians. 'The whole matter is fo notorious, that I leave the reader 
to make the particular application and parallel. Here at Sz/dury, the country 
being all a fine and exquifite down, I cannot point out the place where 
the games were kept: perhaps on the meadow between bury and the hill. 

I took notice that apium grows plentifully about the {pring-head of the 
Kennet. Pliny writes defunétorum epulis dicatum apium. To this day the 
country people have a particular regard for the herbs growing there, and a 
high opinion of their virtue. 

The king-barrows which are round, both here and elfewhere vary in 
their turn and fhape, as well as magnitude, as we fee in a group together; 
whereof ftill very many are left, many deftroy’d by the plough. Some of 
the royal barrows are extremely old, being broad and flat, as if funk into 
the ground with age. Theré is one near Longftone cove {et round with ftones. 


. I have depiéted two groups of them, one by the ferpent’s head, on Overton- 
- bill; another by the ferpent’s tail, in the way between Bekamton and Oldbury 


camp: fome flat, fome campani-form, fome ditch’d about, fome not. One 
near the temple on Overton-bill was quite levell’d for ploughing anno 1720; 2 
man’s bones were found within a bed of great {tones, forming a kind of 
arch. Several beads of amber long and round, as big as ones thumb end, 
were taken from it, and feveral enamel’d Britz/b beads of glafs: I got fome 
of them, white in colour, fome were green. They commonly reported the 
bones to be larger than common. So Virgil Georg, 1. 


Grandiaque effofis mirabitur ofja fepulchris. 


I bought a couple of Briti/h beads, one large of a light blue and rib’d, 
the other lefs, of a dark blue, taken up in one of the two barrows on 
Hakpen-hill, eaft of Kennet avenue. 'Thefe two barrows are ditch’d about, 
and near one another. The fingle barrow next it toward the fnake’s head 
temple, is large and beautifully turn’d, with a ditch about it, at a diftance, 
which throws it into a campanule form. 


Mr. Bray 
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Mr. Bray of Monkton open’d a barrow, among many others, at Yatesbury. 
There was a great ftone laid at top, juft under the furface. When taken up, 
they found a body laid in a ftone coffin, form’d by feveral ftones. He fays, in 
another they found a body, with a flat gold ring, which was fold for 305, and 
a piece of brafs, about the bulk of a pint mug, with {pear-heads of iron. 

A man of Ambresbury, who had liv’d here, told me of a brafs fpear-head 
dug up in a barrow between Monkton and Abury, by a body: and that under 
fome {tones in a barrow, fouth of Sz/bury, they found a bit of gold, (I fuppofe 
the covering of a button, or the like, fuch as that I dug up at S tonebenge,) and 
many fharp bits of iron. 

Mr. Aubury {peaks of a barrow opened in Kennet parifh, anno 1643, two 
ftones 11 feet long, laid fide by fide, and a corps between, with a {word and 
knife. Another like ftone laid over all. 

There is a very delicate hill north of Abury, of a round form, with an ealy Ta 3. 
afcent quite ‘ound; ’tis call’d Windmill-bill. ‘The turf as foft as velvet. *Tis XVII. 
encompafs’d with a circular trench, exceeding old. Fifteen barrows of a moft 
ancient fhape thereon. Many barrows are on the top, of feveral fhapes. I 
open’d a {mall one, very old, flat, and round, and found an entire urn turn’d 

p-fide down, into a hole cut in the folid chalk. The bones very rotten. I 
have given a drawing of the urn, plate XXXVI. It was red without, black Ta x. 
within, 14 inches high, 9 in diameter at the aperture, wrought a little both X4VI. 
within and without, and at the bottom, which ftood uppermoit. 

South of Abury town is a hill, between it and Silbury, call’d Windmill-hill; 
it lies between our two avenues, and intercepts the view from one to the other: 

This too is crown’d with barrows of different forts and fizes. The Via Bado- 

nica runs on the fouthern skirt of it, going from Overton-bill to Silbury. IT as, VII 
took notice there of a barrow of that kind I call Druids. ‘This happening too 

near the track of the Roman road, it goes over part of it. Part is fill’d up, and 

the tump in the middle, under which the urn lay, they have dug away: A 

farther demonftration, that it 1s of a date pofterior to our celtic works here, 

This hill too is call’d Weedon-hill, perhaps from the Roman way. 

At Winterburn-baffet, a little north of Abury, in a field north=weft of the 
church, upon elevated ground, is a double circle of ftones concentric, 60 cu- 
bits diameter. "The two circles are near one another, fo that one may walk 
between. Many of the ftones have of late been carry’d away. Weilt of it 1s 
a fingle, broad, flat, and high ftone, ftanding by itfelf. And about as far 
northward from the circle, in a plough’d field, is a barrow fet ro ind wit 
rather compos’d of large {tones. I take this double circle to have been a family- 


PQ 


chapel, as we may call it, to an archdruid dwelling near thereabouts, whilit 


Abury was his cathedral. 

There are likewife about bury fome pyriform barrows, longifh, but broad 
at one end: fome compos’d of earth, thrown into a tumulus. OF this fort a very 
Jong one in the valley from Bekamton to Runway-bill. Another among the furze- 
bufhes fouth of Szibury, fet with ftones, which farmer Green carry’d away. 
Others made of ftones fet upright in that form. Of the latter, a very large 
one in Monkton-fields, about 20 {tones left on one fide. Tis direCtly north of 
Abury town. Another fuch fouth of Silbury-bill. Another pyriform, mace 
only of earth, under Runway-hill. Another on the hill fouth-weft from Bek- 
amton, cut through with fome later divifion dike. 

The long barrows are what I call archdruids. There are but few about 
Abury \eft, and but two at Stonehenge. The paucity feems to con{rm the notion. 
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One very large at Ea/-Kennet, points to Abury, but with its leffer end: no 
lefs than 206 cubits in length, which is 350 feet, a huge body of earth. 
Another not far off points to the fnake’s head temple, being at a right angle 
with the former. 

By Horflip-gap is another confiderable long barrow of a large bulk, length 
and height: it regards the-f{nake’s head temple, tho’ here not in fight. 

By Bekamton cove another, a vatt body of earth, as thick as the vallun 
of Abury, and points to the cove hard by; which fhews that cove to be as 
a chapel. Another large round barrow near it. 

In Monkton, weft of the town, is a large and flat long barrow, fet round 

Tas.XXxX, with ftones, which I have depicted in plate XXX, ’tis juft 120 cubits long, 
30 cubits broad in the broadeft end. It ftands due eaft and weft, the broadeft 
end eaftward. Its breadth the fourth part of its length: a moft magnificent 
fepulchre, and call’d Milbarrow. : 

But even this is much exceeded in fouth long barrow, near Sclbury-bill, 
fouth of it, and upon the bank of the Kennet, It ftands eaft and weit, 
pointing to the dragon’s head on Overton-hill, A very operofe congeries of 
huge ftones upon the eaft end, and upon part of its back or ridge; pil’d 
one upon another, with no little labour: doubtlefS in order to form a fut 
ficient chamber, for the remains of the perfon there buried ; not eafily to be 
difturbed. The whole stumulus is an exceflively large mound of earth 180 
cubits long, ridg’d up like a houfe. And> we mutt needs conclude, the 
people that made thefe durable maufolea, had a very ftrong hope of the | 
refurrection of their bodies, as well as fouls, who thus provided again? their 
being difturbed. | 

Upon the heath fouth of Silbury-bill, was a very large oblong work, 
like a long barrow, made only of ftones pitch’d in the ground, no tumudus.. 

Mr. Smith beforemention’d told me, his coufin took the {tones away (then). 
I4 years ago, to make mere ftones withal. I take it to haye been an 
archdruid’s, tho’ humble, yet magnificent; being 350 feet or 200 cubits long. 

Paufanias in Ekac. i. writes, upon the bank of the river Cladeus is the 
barrow of 4nomaus; of earth, incompafs’d, with {ftones. Again 12. Arcadic. 
he fays, at Pergamus is the monument of 4uge, being a barrow of earth; 
incompa(s’d with a circle of ftones. In the fame Arcadic. Book VIII. he 
fays, he ftudioufly contemplated the tumulus of “Epitus, becaufe Homer 
makes mention of it, admiring it, for he had feen. no finer. "Twas made of 
earth not very large, incompafe’d with a circle of ftones, Thus naturally 
does a genius admire works of antiquity! he feems thereby to antedate his 
own being, and to have lived in thofe times long before. He writes again 
in Beot. at the barrow of Amphion are many rude ftones, which they re- 

_ port, were the ftones he drew together with his harp. Likewife there are 
three rude ftones. near the tomb of Melamppus; and. the. antiquarians fay, 
Tydeus was buried there. 

To go much higher in time, and equal to thofe we have been defcribing: 
Gene. xxxv. 20. Yacob fet. a pillar upon Rachel’s. grave. 
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with two great {tone works upon it. One on the end next the great in- 
clos’d place, we have been defcribing: another ftonework towards the other 
end; which feems to have been a femicircular cove, or demi-ellipfis confitt- 
ing of five great ftones; a Stonehenge cell in miniature, but now in —_ 
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Of the arch-druid’s houfe on Temple-downs, his barrow. OF 
their places of gudicature, and execution. Another Druid’s 
houfe call’d old-Chapel towards Winterburn-baffet. Ayother 
under the Wakpen-hill, over Kennet avenue. Another at 
Bekamton. Another under Runway-hill. 4 Kift-vaen ix 
Monkton-fields. Another in Clatford-bottom é4y Marlborough. 
Some general reflexions. They muft have been a very great 
and learned people, that made this work of Abury. The 
parifh of Abury now comprehends many townfbips, taken in 
by the extent of the fnake. A notion of the Jnake, and its 
Jacred quality retain'd by the people, reporting no fuake will 
live within this tral. A competture concerning the time of 
founding this temple, which carries it up to the time of 
Abraham, or very near it; deducd from the variation of 
the compafs obferv'd there. A mathematical defignation of the 
termination of Bekamton avenue. The major part of Virgil’s 
fifth Fineid is a defcription of like anniverfary games cele- 


brated here, in old times. 


2 ae RE oe Ee ies, 


HERE is ftill another of thefe long archdruids tumuli at Abury, 
which leads me to defcribe a kind of ancient monuments which 
I meet with here, and near Stonehenge and elfewhere; which I 
take to be houfes of the Druids, or their courts of judicature, or 
both. The principal of them here, is a remarkable thing, upon the Hakpen- 
bill eaft of Abury, neara mile, between it and Rockiey. That part of the 
downs thereabouts is called Lemple-downs, and the thing is called o/d Chapel. pas, vu, 
Lord Winchelfea, Lord and Lady Hertford and myfelf were curious in ob- 
ferving it, ‘uly 6, 1723. ’Tis a large fquare, intrench’d, 110 druid cubits 
by 130, like a little Roman camp, with one entrance on the fouth-weit 
fide, towards Abury: for it is pofited with accuracy, (as all thefe works are) 
from north-eaft to fouth-weft. The fituation of the place is high, and 
has a defcent, quite round three of its fides; the verge of the defcent 
inclofing it like a horfefhoe. The entrance is on the fide next Adury, on 
the ifthmus of the peninfula (as it were,) on the fhorteft fide of the {quare, 
the fouth-weft. It is made of a vallum and ditch; beyond that, a row of 
flat ftones fet quite round and pretty clofe to one another, like a wall. Be- 
yond that, another leffer ditch. There are ftones too fet on each fide the 
entrance. On the north-weft fide is a large long barrow 50 cubits in length, 
with two great ftone works upon it. One on the end next the great in- 
clos’d place, we have been defcribing: another ftonework towards the other 
end; which feems to have been a femicircular cove, or demi-ellipfis confitt- 


ing of five great ftones; a Stonehenge cell in miniature, but now in ruins. 
This 
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his probably gave the name of old Chapel to the place; the barrow like- 
wife has been fet quite round with great f{tones. 

In the fecond ftone-work, one ftone lies flat on the ground, along the 
middle line of the barrow. On each fide a flat ftone ftands upright, -and 
two flat ftones ftand upright at right angles, as wings to em. . Upon them 
I fuppofe other ftones were pil’d, as a &z/?-vaen. Here probably lies - the 
body of the interr’d. The ftones are generally very large, about ten feet 
long. 

The whole I take to have been the palace and interment of an arch- 
druid, and his tribunal or feat of juftice. ’Tis pofited exa@tly enough fouth- 
eaft and north-weft. The learned Mr. Rowland, who wrote the hiftory of the 
Ife of Mona, detcribes juft fach works as this in that place, and calls them 
houfes of the Druids. 

This:place ftands near a great cavity call’d Balnore-pond, which feems to, 
have fome regard to this work. ’Tis a pyriform concavity, fet with ftones on 
the infide. It anfwers exactly to old chapel entrance; and the people have a re- 
port that there is a vault under it. One would be tempted to think it was a 
prifon, and the pond was the place of executions, being form’d theatrically, 
Otherwife it might be a place of fports and fpeCtacles. ’Tis 150 cubits broad, 
180 long, form’d like an Amazonian fhield. 

In a valley between here and Rock/ey, are nine round barrows of different 
bulk. And upon all the higheft ground thereabouts are an infinite quantity of 
immenfe ftones, or farfens, or gray-weathers, fome of as large dimenfions as any 
at bury, and lying as thick as leaves in autumn. Some upon the very furface 
of the ground, fome half funk in; and many deep holes whence ftones have 
been taken, are vifible. 

If we defcend the Hakpen hill, weftward from hence towards Winterburn- 
baffet, upon the declivity of the Hakpen, is another Druid’s houfe, called too 
Old Chapel. ’Tis a {quare, double ditch’d, but {mall ditches, in the middle a 
broad oblong fquare bank. Before it a fort of court, nearly as big as the other. 
Near it, they fay, they have found much old iron and pewter. It feems to 
have been fet round with ftones. 

There is another of thefe places in a delightful circular’ hollow, under the 
Hakpen hill, on the weft fide, hanging over, Kennet avenue, juft 180 cubits 
{quare. It lies on a northern declivity, for coolnefs as one may judge. The 
entrance is in the midde of the loweft fide. . But toward the upper fide is ano- 
ther leffer oblong fquare, what we fhould call a pretorium in a Roman camp. 
And to this there was a diftin¢t entrance on the fouth. ’Tis plac’d exactly north 
and fouth. 7 

In Bekamton town, near the termination of Bekamton avenue, or the fnake’s 
tail, is fuch another place, call’d Old Chapel or Chapel field. ”Tis full of great 
ftones, many buried under-ground. Richard Fowler, that great depopulator, 
told me, he demolifhed one {tone ftanding near the hedge of the pafture. Near 
it a great ftone lies upon the mouth of an old well, as they fay, but never re- 
member that it was open, only {peak by tradition. This field belongs ftill 
to the church. 

There is another very pretty place of this fort (for ought I know) between 
the Wanfdike and Via Badonica, running up Runway-bill. Tis in a charming 
pleafant concavity. An oblong fquare, with another leffer, as a pretorium 
within. In the vellum are many gaps at equal intervals. You will fee a large 
part of it in plate X, called the model of a camp. ’Tis abufing our time to 
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be tedious, either in defcriptions or enquiries, about thefe matters, of which 
’tis {carce poflible to arrive at ‘ets certainty at.this time of day. The pleafure 
arifing from them, 1s in being upon the pot and treading the agreeable downy 
turf, “crowded with thefe antiquities where health to the body aad amufement 
to the mind are mingled fo effectually together. 

In Monkton-fields, “diredtly north-eaft from ury, is a monument of four 
{tones, hy ois is a fzff-vaen. I have exhibited a pe ats Of 100.10 
table XXXVI. Thefe feem to be what Mr. Edward Llwyd calls Kromlechon, 'T a 


or bowing-ftones. I iggiadt it was a fepulchral monument, fet on a barrow, tho’ **? V aa 
chiefly now plow’d up; a nd that the great cover ing-ftone is luxate ad. 


Table XXXII, XXXIII, XXXIV, are views of another ehh work of TAB. 


F Xxx e{T. 
this fort, in Clatford-bottom between bury and Marlborough, which require no xxxir. 
further defcription. XXXIV. 


Table XXXV , two old driti/b urns found at Sv unbury by the Thames, fhewn ON 

at the antiquarian focicty fome ae ago. The infcription on the monument of 
eee an archdruid among the Cae of which a large account publith’d 
in french. Father ae ucon queftions the genul inenefs ene but I think his 
objections are trifling 

In table XXXVI I have etch’d the bit of the king’s bridle foun nd in S7+ T a B. 
bury-bill, the founder of Abury, in my poffeffion. Underneath is the britifh peri 
urn which I dug ep ina barrow on Windmill-bill north of Abury. This plate 1s 
confecrated to the memories of Sir Robert Halford, knight, and Charles 
Tucker, Efq; who were very folicitous in preferving thefe noble antiquities. 

I have given the reader as plain and as conc ife a defcription of thefe works 
about Abury, as I poffibly could. We cannot but m ik this general reflexion 


upon the whole : 1. That this temple, ue the things belonging to 1t,, when In 
, = The 
perfection, muft a been the work of a very great and learned people. The 


kind, manner, and idea of it, (hews its extreme antiquity. When we v 
the ruins of Rome, of Greece, Egypt, Syria, Perfia, or the Ve we readily 


Crt a 
enough enter into a no! jon of the wifdom and flourifhing eftate of the people 
that performed them. The like we muft do of nee br iti h Dru hae Thefe very 


n $e 1 ie Be faa i os 
works juftify the his oh reports made concerning them in claffic authors. And if 
Ly | 


roy Bape 1 
e pret ek to oppofe them by other reports out of like authors, concerning the 


rudenefs and ba arity of the old Selene the anfwer is obvious. ney fpeak 
of neon times, or perhaps of di ifferent people, new fuccet fions from the 


s | aS 

continent, that ae out the forme ferons ffors who performe d thefe works, 
Re get 

more northward and w re{tward. The works themfelves are an evidence or tne 
‘pr rht epi bye at 

genius of the founders. Learning cot mmonly arrives at its height within no 


long fpace of time. Thefe works here have a notorious grande ur of tafte, a 
} pel a ee 
juftne’S of plan, an apparent fymmetry and a full ficient nicenefs in the execution 


In compafs very ext tenfive, in effect magnificent and agreeable. The boldnefs 
14 ees ee eee 
of the imagination we cannot fuflicier nly admire. When this whole area 
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whi Ga a out four miles fquare, was ent tirely facred gro ind, under the care 

and c dy of the Druids, one of their great femninaties or academies » every 
rs aa” 

where a arn turf, cover’d over with an infinite variety ot ee doe it was 


re 
a moft agreeable fcene, and merely a mye re 
When one traverfes about this sround, an intelligent perfon will difcern abundance 


Se ah SRT atc 

of remarkable beauties in the manner a nd fifo ition of the temple. The wile Dru:ds 
Cc Cant vee Cc 

knew the internal meaning and purpor t of ¢ this great fymbol of the fecundity of the 
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deity, fir{t be ae in producing the fecond perfon reprefent ted inerevy, Who with 
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them was the creator of all things. rae the fupreme proceeded the divine 
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effences equal to himfelf; but the fon of the fupreme formed the material 
words, whence call’d the mind, the creator, and the wifdom of the father, both 
by the Druids and us chriftians. And never fince the creation, was fo magnifi- 
cent an idea form’d in mortal minds, as this hieroglyphic here before us made 
in ftone-work. This fnake of ours may be near three of our common miles in 
length, juftly laid down, its proportions adapted to nature, its finuofity well re- 
prefented in huge curves running contrary ways, conducted oyer feveral. eleva- 
tions and depreffures of ground. Two hills, one on each fide the ftream run- 
ning from bury to Silbury, hide the view of the avenues from each other. 
So that probably the vulgar then knew not the true fgure of the whole, no 
more than now. But thofe that approached this place with a purpofe of reli- 
gion, and that underftood the myftical meaning thereof, muft be extremely 
affected with it; the greateft picture, no doubt, on the globe of the earth, 
naturally exciting in their minds that difpofition proper for thofe approaches ! 

2. I obferve that Jury, even now, lays its claim to all the old appendages: 
the bounds of the parifh taking in chiefly all that the fnake reaches, and the envi- 
rons, as Southfireet, Weft-Kennet, and Bekamton, and part of Winterburn-baffet, 
and Stan-more fouth of Winterburn-baffet, (they fay it has been a town; ) and 
Overton-bill, South-downs, We/t-downs, Cheril-bill, almoft to Oldbury-caftle. 

3. I remark, tho’ the people know nothing of the figure of a fnake made by 
the two avenues, yet a notion has been handed down from all times, that gives 
an obfcure hint of the thing, and of the prophylactic virtue in this figure 
of the {nake. For they fay, that in all this tract of ground, which we may 
call the facred field, there never was a f{nake feen; and if a fnake fhould be 
brought hither, it would not live. Neverthelefs fnakes abound in all the 
country round, even to C/iutford, between Marlborough and here, but ne- 
ver come higher up. This notion, I know not whether ’tis juftly founded, 
but ’tis deeply rooted in the mind of the inhabitants. Pliny has a great 
deal about the Druids fondnefs of fnakes, but a little unintelligible, as we 
find moft of what authors have faid concerning them. And we muft be 
content at this time, to mark out fome obfcure traces of things that feem 
to our purpofe, relating to this affair of theirs, which thall be the fubje& of 
the next chapters. 

4. When we contemplate the manner and difpofition of our temple, in re- 
gard to its parts in the circle at Abury, and in regard to its pofition upon the 
cardinal points, fome queftions arife in our mind, which we defire a refolu- 
tion of: Concerning which I believe the hints following will give us fome fa- 
tisfaction. Ever fince the world began, in building temples or places of reli- 
gious affemblies, they have been ftudious in fetting them according to the 
quarters of the heavens. For they confider’d the world as the general temple 
or houfe of god, and that all particular temples fhould have a proper regard to 
it. The eaft naturally claims a prerogative, where the fun and all the planets 
and ftars arife: this therefore they accounted as the face and front of the 
world, or univerfal temple. The north then was confider’d as the right- 
hand and great power of the world, the fouth as the left-hand or leffer 
power. For when the fun approaches the northern region, paffing over the 
vernal equinoctial, he brings plenty, and the fulnefs of his fructiferous influence ; 
when he returns to the fouth, the face of nature languifhes in its winter attire. 


Therefore they thought the polar region not only higheft, but of moft emi- 
nence and effec, 
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Whence Orpheus: ‘ Thou who holdeft the fcepter of the pole, venerable 
*¢ on many accounts, the throne of the world in the north.” 

Pfellus fays, “ the Pandochean power of the world reigns in the north.” 

Hence Plutarch writes, “ That Xenophon fays of the Egyptians, they thought 
** that part where the fun rifes was the face of the world; the north was its 
* right-hand, where the N7k rifes its left.” And this helps us to explain feveral 
Lig yptian antiquities, 

But to apply this to our purpofe. We cannot but obferve, that the whole of 
Abury temple, or Maufoleum, regarded as a picture, has its upper part to the 
north, and its face (if we may fo {peak) toward the eaft. 'Thitherward the fer= 
pent goes. That way the cove of the northern temple opens; that way the 
cove of Bekamton avenue; that way the face of Stonebenge temple looks. So 
that the Druids appear to have the fame notions with the other wife men of the 
oriental ancients. 

This therefore fhews the reafon why they fet their temples fronting the eatt; 
in all antiquity, and why the coves of our works look that way. As to the 
two temples at bury, the northern and fouthern, included in the great circle, 
it fhould feem that the northern one had the preeminence, and was the more 
facred of the two. As the cove was the adytum of that temple, fo the whole 
northern temple may be efteem’d as the adytum of the whole work, the 
fouthern being as the body of it. So/omon’s temple, we know, confifted of 
three parts: the adytum, or holy of holes; the holy place, or fanétuary,; the 
porch. By this means there is a conformity between it and bury; and to 
Stonehenge likewife, which has an elliptic adytum, a circular or outer part, and 
the area. Doubtlefs the different order of priefts, and of religious offices, took 
up thefe different parts. And, if we may give our opinion, ’tis natural to think, 
that becaufe the ring-ftone is by the fouthern temple, there the facrifices were 
offer’d and adminifter’d by the leffer orders of priefts, around the ambre or central 
pyramidal. The higheft part of religion was to be perform’d by the archdruid 
and the upper order of priefts before the magnificent cove of the northern 
temple, together with hymns, incenfe, mufick, and the like. 

5. In my account of Stonehenge I fuggefted a furmife, that the Druids, 
in laying down thefe works of theirs, ufed a compafs or magnetic inftrument; 
whence I founded a conjecture concerning the time of building that temple, 
by obferving the variation with a theodolite. As the variation in all the 
works about Stonehenge is between fix and feven degrees to the eaft of the 
north, I found it at bury to be about ten degrees the fame way, and as 
precifely as poflible. This will neceflarily excite ones attention, as there is lefs 
reafon to fuppofe ’tis accidental. The whole work was manifeftly defign’d to 
be fet on the cardinal points of the heavens, but they all vary one way, exactly 
the fame quantity; and ’tis impoffible to account for it in any wife, but that 
they us’d a magnetic inftrument. This is the reafon that the neck of the... yop 
fnake on Overton-bil] crofles the Roman road running eaft and weft, which 
would otherwife have been the ground-line of this work. 

Thus Kennet avenue enters the town of bury ten degrees north of the 
north-weft point, which north-weft point was the Druids purpofe. The neck 
of the fnake going down from Overton-bill regards Szlbury precifely, and their 
intent was that it fhould be full weft, but ’tis ten degrees north of the weit. 
The meridian line of the whole work paffes from Sz/bury-hill to the center of 
the temple at bury, this varies ten degrees to the eaft from the north-point. 


The ftupendous cove in the northern temple opens ten degrees eaft of north-eatt. 
It 


fA BEM RYT: 


ofe that it fhould regard the north-eaft. The diameter o 


It was their purp 
great circle of the Sa {tones at Abury, on which the north and seek tem- 
ples are built, was defign’d to have been fet on the line from north-weft 
to fouth-eaft, but it verges t en degrees northward; .and fo of all other eet 


culars. ae by this very means we may, at any time, Soi out the line of 


re 


the termination ade Bekan Gen avenue, tho’ entirely deftroy’ d. For from ‘Silbuir ry= 
bill, it was defign’d by the L Dae to have been fet full weft, as Overton-hzll 
full eaft. wrath alin ’’d from Szlbury-bill, ten degrees north of the 


weit point nd at-the proper vide h of the avenue, being 4000 cubits, an 

° a tO} TAN ap The ¢ ‘as 
eaftern mile, determines the {pot where Bekamton avenus dees That {pot is 
fouth of the fquare inclofure going up to Cheril-bill, vehere Szlbury-bill bears 


(ely 
ten degrees fouth of eaft, where Abury fteeple bears twenty-five degrees weft of 
1. fouth-weft. From Si/bury-hill you mark it by the line that goes to Oldbury 


7 Pa | ° ae 
amp.-on the Jeft hand of Cherz/-hill. In that line was the termination of 
Aas ieee) 

Bekamton avenue ; it being the intention of the Druids to place the founders 
44 ruadn tie ee 
tumulus or maufoleum of Silbe ry-bill in the middle, between the two ends of 


the avenue, the head and Et i the fnake, upon the eaft and weft line, and 
ops | x Bell es hp hrta 
exactly fo ap of the center of the great circle at Abury. This whole work 


therefore was p1 roperly the ee ag or made, as it were, one fumulus over 
ames en | a ae 

the ae A prophylactic form’d nae e great fymbol of the deity, guarded 

the afhes of the deceafed hero... And from this cuftom in mythologic times, 


they invented the notion of a fnake being the genius of departed heroes; 
or of fuch being turn’d into fnakes and the like, as is faid of Cadmus, and 
many more. 

Thus Virgil defcribing Aineas celebyating the anniverfary of his’ fat 


death, at his zwmulus in Sze cily, recites the.ancient rites practis’d at thela £ aces 
and on thefe occafions, and iat then a {nake creeping out of the a rdyéum of 


the fumulus, pafling by the altars and holy utenfils, and retirin bh Ns in 


fEneid V. 


aA eae 
um lubricus anguts ab imis 
Septem ingens g hat feptena volumina traxit, 

7 mplexts p acid? fumulam — Sona 


Hoc magis inceptos genitort pgs sort 
Incertus geniumne loci, famulumne parentis 
Effe ud ——— 
Much might I recite to our purpofe out of the ancient commentators on this 


paffage, to which I refer the inquifitive. From the word adytzs we may be apt 


T as. Vito conclude the tomb of Anchifes had a cove built upon it, as that we defcrib’d 


VII. 


at Rowldrich. But to return. 


I apprehend the reader will {carce excufe me, if I make not fome inference 
from tha at obfervation of the variation of the needle here from the cardinal 
points. Indeed in thefe works of antiquity, I would be as temperate as poffi- 


ble in multiplying conjectures; and to nothing more can I pretend in this cafe 
and that too but in grofs, for we want mncent data. A future age may pro- 
nounce with more certainty, when we know the entire revolution of the circle 
of the magnetic variation. 

Dr. Halley fuppofes the whole period is perform’d in about the fpace of 700 
years. I am fufficiently fatisfy’d from confidering the different effet of the 
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weather between Abury and Stonebenge, the great diverfity in the manner of 
the works, and fome other confiderations, that bury muft be above 700 years 
prior in time to Stonehenge. But if we take two entire revolutions, 1400 years, 
and fet it 460 years before the chriftian era, the fuppofed time of the building 
of Stonehenge, it brings us, in Ujher’s chronology, which I take to be the beft, 
to the year of the death of Sarah, Abrabam’s wite, which happen’d in tl 
fammer-time of the 18s59th year before Chrift. This was a little before the 
time of Inachus. 

By the beft light I can obtain, I judge our Tyran Hercules made his expe- 
dition into the ocean, about the latter end of Abraham’s time: and moft likely 
’tis, that Abury was the firft great temple of Britain, and made by the firft 
Pheenician colony that came hither; and they made it in this very place on ac- 
count of the ftones of the gray-weathers, fo commodious for their purpofe. 

Ujber makes this retirement of the Hycf, or royal paftors out of Egypt, which 
was done by our Hercules, to be 34 years after that date. But my numbers 
make it fomewhat later, 
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Fact Coins aie! cpasmnyad 
This fecond fort of temples made by the circle and fnake, was 


calld in very old times, Dracontium, and not underftood. 
The firft temples made in form of the [ymbol of the deity. 
Why mankind fbould make the ferpent the Jymbol of the 
deity? Of Jymbals in general. Their antiquity and ufe. It 
was the firft kind of writing, even antediluvian. The Jer- 
pent of bigh account from China zo Britain. Of the nature 
of the ferpent. The extraordinary beauty of the creature, 
Its wonderful motion without legs, thought to be like that of 
the gods. The wifdom of the ferpent confider'd. Symbolically 
underfiood. Its bifid tongue the fymbol of eloquence. Its en- 
chanting power real. By the eyes, by the cars. Whence em- 
blematic of the preachers of ‘the gofpel, and of our Saviour 
Limfelf. On thefe, and many other accounts, cfteem’d a di- 
vine animal, and chofen to fymbolize the frft begotten fon of 
god, or firft produ? of the divine fecundity. 

2. Of the nature of the formation of fymbols. The Serpent a 
prophylatiic fymbol. Of the brazen ferpent, typical of our 
Saviour. Of the emerods of the Philiftines, whence rhe Phalli 
of the heathen, A ferpent the fymbol of Mefiah in many 


VIEWS. 


Ey N my defcription of Abury, and its parts, I endeavour’d to make every 
thing as plain as Icould from fact and view; but now we come to our 
{peculative part, I can only propofe to entertain, perhaps, the reader’s cu- 
riofity, with what light I could gather from ancient learning concern- 
ing it. 

We have feen by our defcription, that the plan on which bury is built, is 
that facred hierogram of the Egyptians, and other ancient nations, the circle 
and fhake. The whole figure is the circle, fnake, and wings. By this they 
meant to picture out, as well as they could, the nature of the divinity. The 
circle meant the fupreme fountain of all being, the father; the ferpent, that 
divine emanation from him which was called the fon; the wings imported that 
other divine emanation from them which was called the {pirit, the anima mundt, 

This is that figure which Kircher names ophio cyclo-pterygomorphos, and dif- 
courfes largely of. But that we may have a better underftanding of it than 
hitherto has been, we {hall open our mind concerning this abftrufe matter 
by degrees, | 

Dracontia was a name among the firft learned nations, for the very ancient 
fort of temples, of which they could give no account, nor well explain their 
meaning 
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meaning upon it. Strabo XIV. this was a name of this kind of patriarchal 
temple, of which bury is one, deduc’d to later times, whilft the thing itflf, 
and manner of building, was difus’d and forgot. 

Servius on the fecond Axeid, writes, “* anguis is a proper name of the 
** water-{nake, ferpens of the land, draco of thofe belonging to temples.” By 
which, ultimately, our reprefentations muft be meant, tho’ probably by the au- 
thor not underftood, as having no acquaintance with our kind of works. But 
it unavoidably brings to our mind the temples of the ancients kept by dragons, 
which we fo frequently meet with in claffical hiftory. And we may well pre- 
fume they mean fuch temples as this of Abury, Dracontia. 

‘* The ferpent, fays Maximus of Tyre, Differt. 33. was the great fymbol of 


** the deity to moft nations, and as fuch was worfhipped by the Indians.” 


The temples of old made in the form of a ferpent, were called for that 
reafon, Dracontia, The univerfality of this regard for ferpents, fhews the high 
antiquity of the fymbol, and that it was antediluvian, 

To give us light into the affair, firft it will be convenient to difcourfe a little 
concerning the nature of the ferpent, and why mankind fhould make it a fym- 
bol of divinity. For it looks a little ftrange, after our firft mother was feduc’d 
from her innocence, by the devil under this form, that fo high a regard thould 
be paid to it. 

The firft learning in the world confifted chiefly in fymbols. The wifdom of 
the Chaldeans, Phenicians, Egyptians, Fews, of Zoroafter, Sanchoniathon, 
Pherecydes Syrus, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato; of all the ancients, that is 
come to our hand, is fymbolic. ‘“ It was the mode, fays Serranus on Plato’s 
“* Sympofium, of the ancient philofophers, to reprefent truth by certain { mbols 
“* and hidden images. It leads us gradually, {weetly, yet moft efficacioully, 
** towards the contemplation of the firft being, which is the end of all philo- 
*« fophy and theology.” We may add, it was the method of ancient divines too, 
from the beginning to our faviour’s time. No one cultivated it more than he, 
in all his fermons and difcourfes, which were affecting, well wrought up, live- 
ly, appofite, entertaining in the higheft degree. Some of them complete 
drama’s. And in general, we muft conclude, it gives a beautiful glofs and amia- 
ble face to truth. | 

That the Druids ftudied in this enigmatic and fymbolic way, appears from 
what we are writing upon; and Diogenes Laertius, in his proem, afiirms it of 
them. He ranks them with the Magt, Chaldeans, and Gymnofophijts, gives fome 
of their doctrines, and makes them rather ancienter than the Egyptians, mean- 
ing the learned among the Egyptians. He fays, ‘‘ the Gymnofophifts are de= 
<< fcended of the Magz, and fome affirm the Yews too.’ He means the an- 
ceftors of the ews, Abraham in particular, I believe, Druids, Chalsegn 
Gymnofophifts, and Egyptians, all defcended, or rather difciples of the Magi, 
who were the firft and patriarchal priefts after the flood. Sanchoniathon calls 
Shem (as I take it) by the name of Magus, as the prince of the order. : He {ays 
the Eg yptians vail their doctrines under the figure of beetles, Jnakes, birds, and 
other animals. And it feems to be the origin of animal worfhip in Eg ypr. Thus 
Gale, in his court of the gentiles, P.I. p. 64. again P. I. P. 35: ** the ancient 
“© mode of expreffing things worthy of memory, by hieroglyphic forms, notes, 
“© and fymbols, was very common amongit the ancients, in the oriental ‘parts 
“* efpecially, both poets and philofophers; and exceeding proper for that infant 
“* ftate of the world, wherein knowledge was fo imperfect and impolite. And 


“© we need no way doubt but that this fymbolic kind of difcourfe, or en gnages 
3 ha 
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“ had its original from the divine oeconomy which god prefcribed in his 
‘© infant church, confifting of many terrene images and fenfible forms, fym- 
“ hols and types, for the fhadowing forth higheft contemplations and hea- 
« yenly myfteries, Which way of coaveying and preferving knowledge is 
« not only helpful to the memory, grateful to the fancy and judgment, but 
“< alf very efficacious for the moving of the affections.” 

A fymbol is an arbitrary, fenfible fign of an intelle€tual idea. And I be- 
lieve the art of writing at firft was no other, than that of making fymbols, 
pictures, or marks of things they wanted to exprefs. So that every letter was 
the picture of an idea. This was the firft and antediluvian way of writing, be- 
fore alphabet writing was invented. ‘This latter was a poftdiluvian invention, 
in my opinion. The reafons I fhall give on another more immediate occafion. 
Servius, on the AEneid V. feptem ingens gyros, {peaking of the fnake encom- 
pafling Anchifes's tomb, writes, that this method was prior to alphabet-writing. 
I believe the Chinefe method of writing to be the antediluvian one; and the like, 
perhaps, may be affirmed of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. The Egyptians had 
the good fenfe, whe alphabet-writing was communicated to them, to embrace 
it, tho’ the Chinefe will not. Still the Eg yptzans retain’d a particular veneration 
for their former method, and dedicated it to facred ufes altogether. 

This fymbol of the fnake and circle, which is the picture of the temple of 
Abury, we fee on innumerable Egyptian monuments. Always it holds the up- 
permoft, the firft and chief place; which fhews its high dignity. 

Mr. Selden, upon the Arundel marbles, p. 133, fays, “* this figure in abbre- 


« viated writing, among the Greeks, fignifies Acupwy, the derty.” is And Kircher, 


in his third tome, affirms the like of the Brachmans of the Eaft-Indies. 

I can by no means admit it to be an Egyptian invention. The Egyptians 
took this, and hieroglyphic writing in general, from the common anceftors of 
mankind. This is fufficiently prov’d from the univerfality of the thing, 
reaching from China in the eaft, to Britaim in the weft, nay, and into Ame- 
rica too. 

Nothing of fo high account among the Chznefe, as the reprefentation of dra- 
gons and ferpents, as we fee in all their pictures and utenfils; nay, the very 
ftamps upon their ink. ’Tis the genial banner of their empire. It means 
every thing that is facred among them. In baron / i{cher’s elegant book of an- 
cient archite€ture, Tab. XV. you have the picture of a Chinefe triumphal arch 
(of which there are many in the city of Pekin) twice upon it is pictur’d, in a 
tablet over the front, a circle and two {nakes, as on Egyptian works. ‘They 
adorn their temples, houfes, habits, and every thing with this figure, asa com- 
mon prophylaxis, I apprehend it was from the beginning a facred amuletic 
character. ”Tis carv’d feveral times on the cornifhes of the temple (I take it 
fo to be) of Perfepolis, as we fee in Sir Fohn Chardin, Le Brun, Kamfer. 
Dragons were the Parthian enfigns, from whom the Remans in later times took 
them, and our faxon anceftors from the Romans. ’Tis a known verfe in 
the fatyrift, 


Pinge duos angues, facer eft locus. 


The Druids had no lefs a veneration for it, as we find by bury and by their 
fondnefs of fnake ftone beads and the like, which Ply calls fnakes eggs, and 
difcourfes on, largely, in relation to our Druids, 
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Here we fee the facred regard paid to fnakes from Ching to Britarn, 
Still as we before fuggefted, it appears fomewhat ftrange, when we confider 
that the patriarchs, of whofe age and times we are now chiefly treating, were 
not ignorant of the evil deriv’d to mankind thro’ this creature; 

We may fatisfy our felyes about this difficulty, by confidering, 1. the 
natural hiftory of the ferpent; and 2. the nature of forming of fymbols, 

Firft, the natural hiftory of this animal. Can we diveft our {elves of 
original prejudice, we mutt allow the ferpent Kind, as to their outward ap. 
pearance, among the mott beautiful creatures in the world. The poets thofe 
great matters of nature, are luxuriant in their defcriptions of them, com- 
paring them to the moft glorious appearance in the univerfe, the rainbow. 


Thus Virgil Eneid V. 


Carulee cui terga note, maculofus & auro 
Squamam incendebat Sulgor ; ceu nubibus arcys 
Mille trakit varios, adverfo fole colores. 


Thus Lucan, 


Serpitis aurato nitidi Julgore dracones, 


crifits prefignis & auro, 
Lene micant ocuke ——~ Ovid, Met, of, 
Of Cadmus’s {nake. 


Hepheftion Il. writes concerning the Aydra of Hercules, that half his head 
was of gold. I faw a fnake of fuch exquifite beauty in Surrey. The 
motion and the appearance or bright golden colour, being fo like to 
angelick, feraphick beings; no wonder the ancients conceiv’d {5 high 
a fegard for the ferpent, as to reckon it a moft divine animal. There 
is a kind of them bred in A-chiz and Africa, of a {hining yellow colour, 
like brafs, or burnith’d gold, which in motion reflects the fun-beams with 
inconceivable ‘luftre. Some of them are faid to have Wings, called Se. 
raphs, Saraphs, Seraphim, mention’a Deut. xii. 15. this is the name given 
to the brazen ferpent. And equally to the angels and celettial meflengers, 
who are defcribed of this appearance, in fcripture. So the cherubim that 
fupported the Shechinah in Exebie/ 1. 7. “ fparkled like the colour of bur- 
“© nifhed brafs.” The divine appearance between the candlefticks in Apoca- 
Iypfe i. 15. ‘* His feet were like to fine brafs, as if they burned in a fur- 
“* nace.” Hence his minifters are called a flame of fire. Pfaln civ. 4. 

Secondly, confider the motion of a ferpent, ’tis wonderful 3 perform’d 
without the help of legs, nay incomparably quicker than their kindred of the 
crocodile and lizard kind, which have four legs: ’tis fwift, {mooth, wavy, 
and beautiful. The. ancients conceiv’d it to be like the walking of the gods; 
whence the notion of deify’d heroes, with ferpents feet, Pherecydes Syrus 
fays, the gods have fnakes feet: meaning their motion was fmooth and 
fweeping, without the alternate ufe of legs, 

Hehodorus Il. {peaks of the wavy motion of the gods; not by opening 
their feet, but with a certain aerial force; it was call’d inceffus, Non am- 


bulamus, fed incedimus, fays Seneca. 
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Afi ego, que divi incedo regina, Sovifque | 
Et foror & COMjUNK ————— Virg. Ain. I. 


Et vera inceflu patuit dea. 


So the prophet Exekiel defcribes the motion of the alate globes under the 
cherubims feet; as it ought to be underftood, Ezek. i. 12. Sanchoniathorw 


the Phenician in Eufeb. p.é: a writes, that the nature of ferpents is divine. 


«Tis the moft fpiritual animal of all and fiery; that it performs all its 
« various motions by its {pirit, without other organs; and much more of this 
« kind, to our purpofe. ” Sferem. xivi. 22. The fhout and the march of am 
army is compar’d to the motion of a ferpent. 

Thirdly, from the form, pafs we to the mind of the ferpent, if we may 
be allowed fo to talk. ‘Fhe wifdom of this creature 1s celebrated from 
the time of creation itfelf. Mo/es writes, it was more fubtle than any other 
creature, Genef. iii. 1. Our faviour recommends to the miniftry, to imitate 
the prudence of ferpents, as well as the innocence of doves: he makes it the 
fymbol of chriftian prudence.. The pfalmift compares the flynefs of the 
wicked to the ferpent, which refufes to be charmed, Ari/totle writes, that. 
this animal is very crafty; but if we inquire into authors, concerning this: 
‘wifdom of the creature, nothing occurs fatisfactory: in truth “tis figurative 
and fymbolical,; meaning the charm of rhetorick and oratory, taken from 
the divided tongue of this creature, and more efpecially regarding the preachers: 
of evangelical: truths: SiyAwosie among the ancients was prudence. Our fa 
viour in the forecited place of the apocalypfe, is reprefented. with a two- 
edged fword in his mouth, meaning the efficacy of preaching. The people 
affirmed, ‘* never man fpake like this man: ” and he fent the divine fpirit 
of eloquence and languages upon his apoftles, in the likenefs of cloyen tongues 
of fire. 

Servius on the fecond neid, {peaking of the tongue of Laacoon’s 
ferpent, — 


Sibila lambebant linguis vibrantibus ora, 


tells as, no creature moves its tongue with fo much fwiftnefS; fo that it 
feems _ triple. 


trefque vibrant lingue —— 
Says Ovid of Cadmus’s {nake. 


The tongue was the only active arms of the apoftles, as the bifid tongue of 
the ferpent is its only weapon; and which, as the ancients thought, carried. 
life and death with it. 

From the numerous and credible accounts I have feen, fnakes, I am per- 
fuaded, have a power of charming, by looking ftedfaftly with their fiery eyes, 
on birds, mice, and fuch creatures as they prey Upon. They are put into fuch 
an agony, as to run by degrees into their open mouth. Further, fnakes were 
thought to: have an inchanting power, not only with their eyes, but likewife 
by whifpering into the ears: for by that whifpering they communicated a 
prophetick and divine fpirit. The (choliaft of Euripides writes, of Helenus 
and Caffandra, that ferpents licking their ears, fo fharpened their hearing, 

that 
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that zhey only could hear the counfels of the gods; and became great prophets 
thereby. This incantation by the ears, is elegantly apply’d by the fathers, 
in their writings, to the preachers of the gofpel, and to our faviour him- 
felf. Clemens in paedagog. V. calls him Ewodses the inchanter, as the learned 
Spanberm obferves: and often St. Chry/oftum ufes the like expreffion. 

All thefe put together, I take to be fome good reafons (to omit {everal 
more for brevity’s fake) for the extraordinary veneration paid to this creature, 
from all antiquity, Our oldeft heathen writer Sanchoniathon fays, the Phe- 
nictans call’d it agathodemon, the good angel. Epies the Phenician in Eu- 
Jebius pronounces it a moft divine animal. Maximus of Tyre before quoted 
writes, that the ferpent was the great fymbol of the deity, in moft nations; 
even among the Indians. Sigifmund in his Mujfcavite-hiftory, fays the 
like of the Samogitians, in the northern parts of that vaft empire. Gaguinz 
in his Sarmatia, of the Lithuanians, So Scalger in his notes on Ariffotle 
of animals, concerning the people of Calicut in the Eaff-Indies; all books 
of travels into the We/i-Indies, the like. This fufficiently proves the notion 
nearly as old as mankind. 

From thefe notions in antiquity, arofe the ftrange humour of the ophite 
fect or herefy, who affirm the feducer ferpent was the fon of God. Lz- 
phantus, Tertullian, St. Auguftin and others fpeak of it. They kept a ferpent 
in a box and worfhipped it. 

2. We are to confider the nature of forming of fymbols. The ferpent 
fimply, as it was curs’d of God, and compofite, as hanging on a tree, 
was fymbolical of chrift: according to the fenfe both of jewi/b and chriftian 
writers. 

We have feen the ferpent in very advantageous light, which was in order to 
remove our prejudice, by the high notion its natural hiftory prefents us, to which 
much might have been added. But this is not neceflary in the formation of 
fymbols, for if we fhould think this a mean and contemptible animal, un= 
worthy to convey to us fo great an idea, I anfwer, it was one of the arts 
of the inventors of fymbols and emblems, to picture out the highett things 
by what we may efteem the loweft fubjects : a beetle, for inftance, is the 
fymbol of no lefs than what the heathen call anima mundi ; and to picture 
out the greateft good by its contrary. Jutt as Z/aiah in the prophetical ftyle 
calls that moft excellent prince king Hezekiah, by the name of dragon, 
bafilisk, cockatrice, and fiery flying ferpent, xiv. 26, This. is underftood not 
in regard to any pravity of his own difpofition, but in regard to the enemies 
of God’s people, to whom he was as a dragon, a divine avenger again{t 
enemies, a protector of his own. Again confider the ferpent as a pro- 
phylactick fymbol, and the higheft of facred characters, thought moft ef- 
fectually to guard againft and drive off all evil power. It was the method 
in making thefe prophylactick fymbols, to take the figure of the thing we 
want to remedy. A moft remarkable and appofite inftance of this nature, 
is the famous brazen ferpent erected by Mojfes, being fufpended on a crof{s- 
pole, like that on which military banners are hung. They that were bitten by 
the fiery ferpents, were order’d to look on this, and be whole. So that 
manifeftly the fymbol is to excite faith and obedience. They are the proper 
cure, not the intrinfick efficacy of the fymbolical figure, Wifd. xvi, 6,7. | 

All writers jewi/h and chriftian with one mouth affert, this was a type of 
the mefliah. Phil is in.a rapture about it; fuppofes fomewhat extraordinary, 


fature, is meant thereby. Rabbi Mojes Gerundinenfis writes thus, “‘ It feems 
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 t me, concerning this myftery, that ’tis agreeable to the courfe of the di- 
« vine law, as to miraculous works, that the mifchief fhould be remedied by a 
« thing fimilar to that which caus’d it.” And it makes the miracle more illu 
Aricus and divine, that god fhould direct a fnake to eure thofe bitten by 
{nakes. | . 

Others of the rabbin are of the fame way of thinking, as David Kimchi, 
Michlol Ul. And Abarbenel upon the place, f. 305. And Nachmanides. Our 
faviour applies the mofaze ferpent directly to himfelf; no wonder then that the 
chriftian fathers do fo. Chbriftus veluti ferpens in cruce pependit, fays St. Am- 
brofe. Moebius treats largely of this refemblance between Chrift and the fer- 
pent, exercitatio de eneo ferpente, p. 63. Highly honour’d was the ferpent, 
that, as it had been the inftrument of introducing the greateft evil to mankind, 
to it was dire¢ted God’s word when he promifed to us the greateft good, the 
mefliah, imply’d in thofe words, Gen. iti. 15. He fhall bruife thy head: aur@s 
in the LXX. 

Another like cafe is that in 1 Samuel v. the ark of God was taken captive by 
the Phih/tines, and they dar’d to look into the venerable fecrecy thereof. ‘The 
nation was fmote in the hinder-parts, the organs of generation, which the 
{cripture modeftly calls emerods, hemorrhotdals. Moteover, a terrible peftilence 
killed many, and a plague of mice at harveft-time came upon them, and de- 
voured all the fruit of their ground. In order to make an atonement, they fent 
away the ark again, with golden figures of the emerods and mice, a prefent- ac- 
companying of coftly jewels, as a confecrated XeTepy, or fatisfaction to the God 
of the ‘ews. Here, by the way, we fhould be blind if we did not fee the 
origin of the phallus among the heathen. 

Therefore to apply this. In regard to the feeming difficulty we at firft took 
notice of, paying fuch a regard to an animal which the anceftors of mankind 
had fo much reafon to deteft. Did the devil injure us under the form of a fer-~ 
pent? ‘The like figure is the propereft of any to fymbolize the remedy, the 
antidote againft the poifon whereby the devil’ wrought man’s fall. Therefore, 
naturally, the fame is to fymbolize the meffiah then promifed, who is to work 
man’s redemption, And St. thanafius, ‘Tom. II. queft. 20. fcruples not to 
make a comparifon between the union of the ferpent and the devil, in the fatal 
temptation ; to the union of the divine and human nature in our bleffed faviour. 
The venomous ferpent is his human nature, finful, infected by the devil’s 
treachery; he was made fin for us, tho’ not contaminated himfelf. Tho’ not 
venomous, he cures the venom of our nature. I obferve that the rabbies, 
tho’ they faw fufficiently, how neceffarily the mofaic ferpent was applicable to 
the meffiah, yet they were fomewhat fearful therein, and of {peaking their 
mind upon it, for fear of doing ill, in comparing him to an accurféed animal. 
But our faviour himfelf was not fearful in comparing himfelf to it, and the ra- 
ther on that account, took it fora very exprefs type of his crucifixion, and of 
his being accurfed for our fakes, Deut. xxi. 25. fobn iii. 14. Galat. iii, F328 he: 
devoted as a facrifice, an expiation, that we being freed from the curfe of fin, 
might obtain the bleffing of God. So our chriftian writers explain the type be- 
tween our faviour and the brazen ferpent in the wildernefs. Bede in. particular, 
on ‘fobn iii. And here-we fee the nature of types, where a man that under- 
goes the curfe and punifhment of the law, becomes in reality a type of the 
meffiah. A ferpent which pi€tures out the evil principle, the like, 2 Gor. v. 21. 
Affuredly Mofes, by the holy Spirit, meant it to regard chrift’s crucifixion. A 
fit emblem of his divinity, thro’ that remarkable quality of their throwing 
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off old age with their skin, and returning to youth again, For fo the an- 
cients thought : 


Anguibus exuitur tenuc cum pelle vetuftas, Tibullus, 


A fit emblem of his refurrection from the dead, and of returning to an im- 
mortal life. 

No wonder then, from fuch reafons as thefe, and others as obvious, the an- 
cients concluded this to be the moft divine of all animals, and thought it the 
apteft fymbol of the Nous eTeo©s, the other, or fecond mind of Plato, whom 
they affimed to be the creator of the world. I know not whether this notion 
of theirs did not farther contribute to it; they thought thefe animals brought 
forth by the mouth. ‘They have too no limbs, or members for action, but 
exert their mighty power by the mouth only; whence Horus Apollo fays, “a fer- 
“pent is the fymbol of the mouth.” This well reprefents the omnific W O RD, 
which Suidas fpeaks of from Trifmegiflus, all perfect, fruitful, the workman, 
creator of the world. 
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The fecond fort of temples called Dracontia, like that of Abuty, 
have been built frequently in old times. The traces of them 
purfued. Part of the hiftory of Phut, third fon of Cham. 
A genealogy of the moft ancient facred and heathen families. 
Phut Jad a fleet of hips upon the Mediterranean. The 
‘Typhon, Typhis, Python of antiquity, called Apollo 
Pythius after death. He was a builder of thefe Jerpentine 
temples. Like the emperor Auguftus iz countenance. He 
eretled the firft patriarchal temple at Delphos, @ Dracon- 
tium. Parnaflus originally Larnaflus, which is no other than 
our Hakpen of Abury. The fabbath obferved there original- 
ly. [Emas, @ fon of Phut’s, Quilt the Dracontium at Col- 
chis. Perfeus, avother fon of bis, bore the facred hierogram, 
the circle, fnake, and wings, in bis fhield, whence the Me- 


dufa’s head. 


By Oroafter Magus, in Eufeb. p. e. IL. 7. Plato, Porphyry, and others of 
Y the old philofophers, define God to be every where and no where, 
who fills all {pace, and is contain’d in none; ‘* from whom came all 
«things that are, and which are not yet; eternal, immutable, omni- 
« prefent, incomprehenfible, immaterial, without parts, beginning or end.” If we 
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sut this definition into a geometrical figure, in order to form a fymibol, we-can= 
not poffibly do it better than by defcribing the circle.. A circle then in ‘hiero= 
glyphics means, divine; but particularly,. as it is the moft perfect and compre- 
henfive of all geometrical figures, they defign’d it ‘for the fymbol of the -firft and 
fupreme being ; whofe refemblance we cannot find,. whofe center is every where,, 
and circumference no where. It well pictur’d out, as “benephi the Arabian and 
others affert, the divine nature of God. 

Therefore this figure of the ferpent and circle in their doétrine, aptly means: 
the divine creator, or the creator defcended from the fupreme. For tho’ the 
deity was author of all things, yet more immediately ‘this SON or WORD of 
the fapreme was the architect of the univerfe. » 

And this we find exatly confonant to the {cripture doctrine. ‘So that'it feems 
very evident to me, the moft important of divine truths admitted: in ‘the chri- 
ftian church, were imparted to ‘the ifirft race of mankind, the patriarchal-church, 
which two are in reality but the fame. 

We learn repeatedly from Sanuchoniathon, Porphyry, and other ancient authors: 
quoted by Eu/ebius in the preparatio evangelica, that the firft fages of the world 
had juft and true notions of the nature of the deity, conformable to thofe of the 
chriftians: “That, in their hieroglyphic -way of writing, they defign’d the deity 
and the myfterious nature thereof, by the facred figure of the circle, fnake, and 
wings. Of thefe, the circle meant the fountain of all being, the invifible fu- 
preme, who had no name. The ferpent fymboliz’d the fon, or firft divine 
emanation from the fupreme. ‘This they called by the name of Ptha, which 
is deriv’d from the hebrew, meaning the WORD. The wings fym- 
boliz’d that divine perfon or emanation from the former, commonly called 
anima mundi, but the Lgyptzans called him KNEPH, which in bebrew 
fignifies winged. 

Thus the old authors that fpeak of thefe things are to be underftood, though 
they are confus'd, not rightly apprehending the bottomof the matter. And this 
hieroglyphic figure, in the whole, was call’d Knepbtha. 

But this knowledge of the nature of the deity, the. moft valuable depofitum 
which could ‘be communicated to mortals, was firft perverted into idolatry ; 
therefore God almighty forbore revealing himfelf further on that head, in an ex- 
plicit manner, ’till the fulnefs of time arriv’d, the chriftian difpenfation. But 
thofe people who preferv’d themfelves from idolatry, among which Ireckon our 
Druids, retain’d that knowledge thereof which had already been imparted, of 
which this facred figure of the alate and ferpentiferous cixcle was, as it were, a 
feal; which they ftamp’d upon thefe moft lafting monuments, their temples. 
And IT doubt not but they fomewhat improv’d the notions they had thereof, by 
reafoning, in the manner I fhall {peak of chap. XV. ; 

Abury is not the only temple in Britain form’d on this defign of the circle 
and ferpent. I faw another at Shap in Weftmorland, when { travell’d thro’ the 
place, anno 1725, with Mr. Roger Gale. But I had no opportunity of ‘exa- 
mining into It. 

There is another, as I take it, at Clafernefs, a village in the ifland of 
Lewis, between Scotland and Ireland, I took a drawing of it from Mr. Lwydd's 
travels; but he was a very bad defigner, and having no knowledge of the jpur- 
port, makes the reprefentation ftill worfe. ‘The circle to which it belongs is 20 
eubits in diameter. ‘There is a central obelifc. A-spart of the fnake remains © 
going from it, which he calls an avenue. He did not difcern the curve of it, 
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no more than that of Kenmef avenue, which he likewife has drawn in the fame 
collection, as a ftraight line. It feems to me that the circle was double, or two 
concentric. I fhall print it in the the fucceeding volume. 

No doubt but there are more in the dritannic ifles. I propofe in, this chapter 
to deliver my notions concerning them in the more eaftern parts of the world, 
of which are many traces in ancient writing ; avoiding prolixity as much as 
poffible. 

The practice of building thefe ferpentine temples was us’d by the patriarchs, 
perhaps near the beginning of the world. I have fome proof of their being 
ancienter than the flood ; but fhall not at prefent infift on it. The firft perfon I 
fhall take notice of on this account is Phut, a brother of Canaan, fon of Cham. 
Phut was a perfon of much greater eminence in antiquity, than vulgarly 
thought. But would we know any thing of the particular memoirs of this man, 
or of any other his relations and coevals, we have nothing left us for it but 
heathen ftory. 

Tho’ the Phenicians, and our Druids, as well as the Egyptians too, had the 
earlieft ufe of alphabet writing, yet none of thefe nations have tranfmitted to us 
any memoirs of themfelves. And for what little knowledge we have of them, 
befides their monuments, we are altogether indebted to the Greeks, that receiv’d 
thefe arts from them. They happily improv’d art and fcience, fculpture and 
writing, fo as to hand down to us moft of the ancient hiftory we know, befide 
the bible. Still this misfortune attended them, that they improv’d the fymbo- 
lical method of writing, which they learn’d from the Phenicians and Eg yp- 
tians, to that monftrous pitch, as to produce what we call by the general 
name of mythology. It was but very late that they came to write true hiftory: 
fo that the whole of the ancient hiftory of the nations they write of, is invelop’d 
in this perplexing mythology. 

Yet we fhould be highly to blame, if we abfolutely neglected it, Tis all 
we can have of prophane antiquity. *Tis more commendable for us to ftudy to 
extricate it from its fymbolic myftery, and find out the open truth, Thhofe that 
have fucceeded beft therein, find much agreement between it and the fcripture 
hiftory, as far as they are concurrent. 

Tis from this mythology, chiefly, that Ican pretend to difcourfe any fur- 
ther, concerning thefe great: works I have been defcribing. I fhall endeavour to 
do it with all the brevity and perfpicuity poffible, as becomes fuch fort of dil- 
courfes. Yet I defpair not of finding outa good deal of true hiftory.. I {hall 
not anfwer for all.» Anda great deal of candour is neceflary in the reader, if he 
would have either pleafure or inftruction in it. Yea, fays a predecefior in thefe 
kind of inquiries, Dr. Dickenfon, Delph. Phemc. “ if we look over the greek 
«¢ mythology with proper fagacity, we fhall eafily difcover many foot{teps of 
“true religion.” 

: os fable 's an artificial difcourfe, confifting of the marvellous, anda philo- 
«© fopher, in fome fort, isa lover of fuch.” fays the great philofopher, Me- 

shivk eet : 

ae ae vatt treafures of ancient knowledge in mythology, e{pecially of 
hiftory both facred and civil. ’Tis all that we have left of pay hiftory of 
the molt ancient times, and is worth our while to fhake off the rubbith, 
and pick out the ufeful part. The learned labours: of Bochart, ae 
Marfham, Huetius, Gale, Cumberland, Bamer, and many more, fhew us its 
utility. And we mutt pardon them if, in fome things, they have gone ce 
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the golden medium, we ourfelves will be content to err fomewhat with thofe 
great names. 

Phut, fon of Cham, was a perfon of eminence, tho’ not taken notice 
of fo much as he deferves. I think it much to our purpofe to recite fome part 
of his hiftory. He is the follo mention’d by Sanchoniathon, fon of Cronus, 
who is Cham, as is demonftrated beyond doubt by bifhop Cumberland, in his 
pofthumous works; he is faid to have been born in Perea, i. e. the 
country toward the Euphrates: his third fon; as likewife deliver’d by Mofes. 
From the word Phut, he was called Python, by a little tran{pofition natural in 
pronouncing a difficult name; and, by a like tranfpofition, Typhon. 

Apollo Pythius was the fon of Ammon, that 1s Cham, fays Lucius Am- 
pelus, in libro memoriah. Plutarch de Ifid. & Ofr. writes, that Typhon was 
brother to Ofris, who was undoubtedly Mi/raim, fon of Cham. 'The like 
by Diodorus Siculus. 

To facilitate the underftanding of antiquity, I here prefent the reader with a 
genealogical table of the great perfonages we are going to treat of. I could 
produce the evidences that prove each particular defcent, in a ftrily heraldical 
way, but it would now take up too much of our time. 
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The (‘GE N' E°A°L*O'G'Y. 
LAMECH, Geinus Autochthou, Ophion, Ophiuchus, 
Ehoun, Hypfiftus. = Beruth 
| 


NOAH, Agroverus, Agrotes, the Husbandman, Epigeus 
Autochthon, Ouranus, she greateft of the Gods, ‘Titan = Ge, Titexa, 
| Eftia, Vetta. 


Zz | I 
SHEM, Magus, Mithras, JAPHET, Cc i A oe Amynus, Ammon, Saturn, 
Dis, Sumanus, Pluto. Nereus. Mannus, Cronus, Ilus, Baal I. 
woth | | 
ARPHAXAD, Sydic{| JAVAN, Pontus, Dagon, Siton 
MELCHISEDEC Janus, 2 | 
Triptolemus MISRAIM 
| ‘Anteus Betylus Mifor, Ofiris 
Afclepias peri 
I 
SELAH | TARSIS, Pofeidon, | PHU'T GEUS 
| Neptune Demaroon Apollo 4 Belus I. 
Diofcuri | Jupiter Picus Typhon CANAAN 
| | Agenor 
EBER = Albion Bergion L | Mercury 
Melicartus Pheenix 
Hercules | Chna 
PELEG | 
| | LUD Thoth 
Perfeus CADMUS HETH Hermes 
| Phaeton HIVITE Hittite Europa 
REU Heveus, Hyas NIMROD 
| Ninus 
| 
SERUG -ahetiars H L R ZOHAR 
of whom Jacob FYorite, Heros, 
bought a field, 
Gen, xXxiil. 
NAHOR SHECHEM SEIR EPHRON, who fold unto Abraham the 
who marry’ d cave of Macpelah, Gen. xxiii. 
Dinah, Jacob’s 
daughter. 
TERAH ANAH, duke 
ABRAHAM | 
| : 
MIDIAN ISAAC 
| 
ESAU=AH OLIBAMAHEL 
APHER, Africus, Phryxus, Phrygius, 
who gave name to Britain. et 
Vox. IL. S Phut 
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Phut was the firft moft celelebrated navigator of antiquity, built a fleet of 
fhips, began to catry colonies into the countries on the Mediterranean ca. 
Strabo in IX. tells us the hiftory of him from Ephorus, a very ancient hifto- 
rian. He fays Phut or Apollo travell’d the earth, and came to the rude inhabi- 
tants of Parnaffus. His bufinefs was to bring men to civility and manners, to 
ufe corn for their food. 

Pindar writes of him, 


- He travell’d cer earth and fea, fetting watch-towers on bill-tops, 
among the nations, confecrating temples, and building groves. 


Lycopbron mentions Typhon’s watch-towers 17 Arimis, which probably is the 
Peraa of Sanchoniathon, the eaft part of Syria, where Homer fays the euyn, or 
bed of Typhon was, in a field abounding with oaks. *Tis not unufual for 
Apollo to be reprefented in the character of a military captain. Hygin. fab. 140. 
And he really was a leader of a vaft colony of his people into Egypr, then pof- 
{e(s’d by his elder brother Mi/raim. OF this more hereafter. Of him {peaks 
Seneca in Medea, 


Aufus Tiphys pandere vafto 
Carbafa ponto, legefque novas 
Scribere ventis 


Again, 


Tiphys in primis domitor profund:. 


crem. xivi. 9. the Libyans of Africa are in the original Phut. The Ly- 
dians there are the people or pofterity of Lud, Thoth, his brother. 

Apollodorus 1. 4. writes, that Elios, our’ Phut, married Rbode daughter of 
Neptune, who was really Tarfhifh fon of Savan, fon of Fapbet. From her 
he denominated the celebrated ifland, where, to his honour, was erected by po- 
fterity, the moft ftupendous ftatue in brafs that ever was in the world, in any 
metal or other matter ; being feventy cubits in height, whence all great ftatues 
have been call’d Coloffes. The Argonauts in Apollonius I. facrifice to Apollo the 
patron of navigation; in Artemidorus, Oniro U. 35. call’d Apollo Delphimus, 
that author fays it means long voyages. Paufanias in Béoticis gives him the fame 
firname.. Hence, I apprehend, the do/phin, his cognizance, was plac’d in the 
heavens. . 

In face, he was like to Avgu/tus. I have feveral Rhodian coins in filver and 
brafs, of different fizes, in all. which he is pictur’d. ‘Nor need we be {crupu- 
lous in thinking them a good refemblance. For the Te/chines, inhabitants of 
Rhodes, are faid to be the firft makers of images. And we may at this time of 
day, have the fatisfa€tion of feeing an infinite number of reprefentations of him, 
in the coins, bufts, and images of Augu/fus, particularly the famous ftatue of 
Apollo in the Vatican garden at Rome, made form the emperot’s face. ‘There- 
fore we may well admit of it for the heroical effigies of Phut. 

Bochart thinks, he fixt his habitation firft at Delos, and his family, and thence 
the fable of his being born there. I have an ancient braf$ coin, with the 
heroical effigies of his mother Latoma. Her head in the adverfe [IEPA 
CYNKAEITOC, reverfe, the goddefs fitting, a bafta pura held oblique in her 
right hand, AHTQTPITIIOAEITQON. | 
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In this ifland of Delos he had a moft magnificent temple, built to him in 
after ages, when idolatry began. The noble remains of it are to be {een there 
ftill, For his great fame and exploits, pofterity confecrated him, calling him 
the fon of Supiter, meaning ‘fupiter Ammon, or more properly of Saturn. 

But inno place was Phut more famous than in Phocis. He planted the 
country about the mountain Parnaffus, where he built, as I apprehend, a 
great ferpentine temple, like ours of Aury, at the bottom of that mountain, 
by the city of Delphos. This I gather from the Greek reports of the ferpent 
Python of an immenfe bulk, bred of the flime left on the earth, by the 
general deluge, which pollo here overcame; and inftituted annual games 
call’d Pythia, plainly from his own name. Thefe were the firft and moft 
ancient games we hear of in Greece. 

Change the places, Abury for Parnaffus, and we have both the natural, 
as well as chronological hiftory of the place; a vaft temple in form of a 
ferpent, made out of ftones left on the furface of the earth after the deluge; 
not only fo but the very name too, The name of Parnaffus was originally 
Larnaffus, fays Stephanus Byzantinus. The letter L is not a radical in this 
word, as the learned Dickenfon obferves in Delphz phenic. therefore the word is 
Harnaffus, Har isa headland or promontory of a hill, and abas a ferpent, 
which is no other than our Hakpen of Abury. Whence we conclude, the 
fnaky temple extended its huge length along the bottom of Parnaffus, and 
laid its head upon a promontory of it, juft as ours at Abury, on Overton- 
bill, Whence Ovid not merely poetically, deferibes it; 


Tot qugera wventre prementem. 
IMS 


This was the original patriarchal temple dedicated to the true God, where 
oracles were otiginally given by Themis fays Apollodorus 1. 4. Which name 
I take to be a corruption made in after times from the Yewifh Thummim, 
for a divine and true oracle; which Dickenfon afferts to have been at this 
place, page 104. in time turn’d into an idolatrous ene. Many built one after 
another, as the former ones were fack’d and deftroy’d. 

The report of the mountain having been call’d Larnaffus, is another argu- 
ment of the high antiquity of this firft ferpentine temple here built by Put, 
and throws us up to the patriarchal church, and to the times immediately 
after the great deluge. Stephanus of Byzantium before quoted, fays it: and 
the interpreter of Apollonius, and Ovid makes Apollo’s engagement with 
Python to be immediately after the flood. They pretend the name Lar- 
naffus comes from Larnax, the ark of Deucalion \anding here, agreeable to 
the Greek method of drawing all antiquity to themfelves. 

The central obelifcal ftone in fome of the circular works here, which was 
the Kebla, as in the fouthern temple of bury, was afterward, in idolatrous 
times, worthipped at Delphos for the ftatue of Apollo, as Clemens Alexandrinus 
wrrites, Strom. 1. ’till art and Grecian delicacy improv’d and produs'd elegant 
images, like that aforemention’d of the vatican, and innumerable more, fill 
remaining. . | 

{n Vaillant’s colony coins vol. I. page 242. 36 an elegant coin ftruck at 
Cafarea, to the emperor Antoninus Pius. On the reer le, Apollo ftanding, 
leans ona tripod, holds in his right hand a fnake extended. The learned 
author is at a lofs to explain it, therefore I may be allowed to give my opinion, 


that it relates to our prefent fubject. : 
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It was the method of the ancient planters of colonies, to begin their 
work with building temples, I mean our patriarchal temples, for there were 
then no other. And they inftituted feftival and religious games, which con- 
tributed very much to polifh and civilize mankind, and make them have a 
due notion and practice of religion, without which it is impoffible for any {tate 
to fubfift. Of this Strabo writes very fenfibly in IX. treating on this very 
place. The Peamck or Pythian are the moft ancient games we have any 
account of. Strabo writes very largely concerning them. 

Thefe great feftivals were at the four folar ingreffes into the cardinal 
figns, which were the times of publick facrificing, as I fuppofe, from the 
creation of the world. The Pythian feftival was celebrated on the fixth 
day of the Athenian month Thargelion, Delphick Bufius. ’Tis between April 
and May. 

But we learn, from the fcholiaft of Pindar, prolegom. ad Pythia, ‘that 
Apollo inftituted the Pythia on the feventh day after he had overcome the 
ferpent Python; and that at Delphos they fung a hymn called Pean to 
Apollo every feventh day. The Athenians did the like, every feventh day 
of the moon, whence Hefod’s 


“EBS omen 1€pov i moep 


Becaufe, fays he, Apollo was born on that day. 

The learned Gale obferves from. this, in his court of the Gentiles, p. 150. 
that it means the fabbath as the patriarchal cuftom, before the Fewr/h inftitution, 
Ujber before him, of the fame opinion, in his difcourfe on the fabbath. Porphyry 
in his book concerning the ews, quoted by Eufebius pr. ev. 1. 9. tells us, 
the Phenicians confecrated one day in feven as holy; he fays indeed, it was in 
honour of their principal deity Saturn, as they call’d him, and J/rael. We 
are not to regard his reafon, any more than Hefied’s aforementioned, but 
his teftimony of a matter of fa@, has its juft weight. He means to prove a 
cuftom older than ‘fudzifin, 

I take all this to be an illuftrious proof of the patriarchal obfervation of 
the fabbath, before the Mo/aick difpenfation. Their fabbath was intirely like 
our chriftian, the greateft feftival of all, and defervedly the moft to be regarded, 
as being religion properly, or practical religion, 

We cannot eafily determine on what day the patriarchal fabbath was kept, 
Hefiod’s reafon being the birth day of pollo, pleads for funday; Porphyry’s 
for faturday, confequent to which thus Martial XIL 63. 


In Saturnum. 
Antiqui Rex magne poli, mundique prioris, 
Sub quo pigra quies, nec labor ullus erat. 


But both thew evidently the antiquity of the hebdomadal divifion of time, 
and the planetary names of the week days, and the primeval fabbatical reft. 
Paufanias in atticis writes, at Megara was a ftatue of Apollo carrying the 
Decime or tithe, another patriarchal ufage. 

The work of Phut’s building an enormous ferpentine temple, was 


call’d killing or overcoming the huge ferpent Python, properly fon of 
the earth. 
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Et te quoque maxime Python 
Tum genuit: populifque novis incognita ferpens 
Terror eras. Tantum fpatit de monte tenebas. Ovid. Met. 


Publick facrifices, games, hymns, a fabbatical obfervance being there cele- 
brated ; we have juft reafon to think all the like were obferv’d by our 
Druids at bury, efpecially confidering they were of Pheniczan original. 

To conclude this chapter, this labour of PhAwd’s is told in many places. 
Some fay it was in Myfa, in Phrygia others, again in Cilicia, in Pithecufa, 
in Beotia; Strabo xiii. writes, that it was in Syria: and there feems to have 
been a ferpentine temple on the river Orontes of Antioch, for it was call’d 
originally Typhon and Ogirns, as Strabo writes, xvi. and Euflathius in Ihad, 
p. 262. Bafil. and in Dionyfium. The ftory is of Typhon a huge ferpent flain 
there by a thunderbolt from Jupiter, near a facred cave called Nympheum. 

The meaning of all this, feems to be, that Phut in perfon, or his people 
built them in all thefe places, fE@asa fon of Phut’s, built the ferpentine 
temple at Colchis. 

Perfeus was a fon of Demaroon’s, born in Egypt, Eujeb. p. e. Il. 1. he was 
coeval with Phut, and bore in his fhield the facred hierogram, and he proba~ 
bly built of thefe Dracontia. From this the poets made their fable of Medufa’s 
head, and that it turn’d men into fhakes. Hefiod in the defcription of Her- 
cules’s fhield, thus paints him in Engli/h. 

«¢ As he went, his adamantine fhield founded, and tinkled with a loud noife, 
‘© In a circle two dragons were fufpended, lifting up their heads.” 

fobannes Malala makes Perfeus inftitutor of the Magi, who were the 
patriarchal priefts of the eaft, He calls the river of Antioch abovementioned 


Dracon. 
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Hercules of Tyre, part of his hiftory. Was a paffor king in 
Egypt. Retired thence with 240000 men, about the latter 
end of Abraham's time. The chronology of thofe paftor kings 
fixed, fomewhat more accurately than in Uther and Cumber- 
land. Hercules king in Egypt, or the Pharaoh with whom 


Abraham converfed there. He was a very great navigator : 
a learned prince, an aftronomer, a chronologer. The Her- 
cules Ogmius. What the word means. He knew the fecret of 
alphabet writing, and the true length of the folar year. He 
learnd probably of Abraham. He carried colonies about the 
Mediterranean, and into the Ocean, and brought the Druids 
wnto Britain. He built many patriarchal temples; fome of 
Serpentine form: particularly at Acon in Paleftine. He had 
a Jon called Uaac. The evidences of Hercules planting Bri- 
tain. Of Apher is companion, grandfon of Abraham, giving 
name to Britain. Remains of Hercules his people, called 
Flychi, iz Britain. Hence we conclude our Druids had the 
ufe of W, riting before Cadmus carried it into Greece. 


¥Y OT much later in time than Phut, \ived that other celebrated 
| hero of antiquity, the Egyptian, Phenician, Tyrian Hercules; whom 
I take to be a principal planter of Britain. He was of Phenician 
extract, born in Egypt and king there, founder of Tyre, and 
the moft famous navigator: the firft that pafs’d thro’ the Mediterranean, 
and ventur’d into the great Ocean. I have wrote his hiftory copioufly, from 
which I muft recite fome deduétions only, ufeful to our prefent purpofe. 

Hercules cal’d Melcartus, was fon of Demaroon, as Sanchoniathon the 
Phenician writer informs us. Demaroon was intituled Zeus, whence the 

reeks made Hercules the fon of fupiter. Demaroon according to our Phe- 
mician author, was fon of Dagon or Siton fon of Ouranus (who in truth is 
Noah) and begat after the flood, but it was not his bufinefs to mention the 
flood. Hercules then may reafonably be fuppos’d to live to the fame age 
as Noah’s other great grandfons; if we fay grandfons, it alters not the cafe. 
We need not be concerned at the feeming great diftance between Hercules 
in the genealogy and Apher: for from Sanchoniathon we may prove that 
Melchifedec was Arphaxad. He converled with Abrabam. 

Fofephus in his firtt book again{t Apion has preferv’d a valuable and vene- 
rable piece of antiquity, call’d Manethon, the Egyptians Dynafties, This has 
given the learned much entertainment. I have confidered it too with atten- 
tion, in what I have wrote concerning the Mofaick chronology, I fhall 
here recite fome conclufions from it, for my prefent purpofe. 
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The dynafty of the paftor kings is what we are chiefly concern’d in, which 
belongs to the moft early ages after the flood. Sir ‘fohn Marfham has fet them too 
low. Bifhop U/ber and Cumberland are much nearer the truth, as I apprehend, and 
from whom I differ very little. The laft of this dynafty of paftors is Affs, Arcbles, 
our Egyptian Hercules. ‘They were Canaanites that followed Mi/raim into 
Egypt, and at firft liv’d very peaceably, but in time the two familiés quarrel’d, 
and wag’d terrible wars together, for 200 years. ‘The Mifrarmites poffefs’d 
the upper regions of the ‘Nile, Canaanites the lower or marfhy part upon the 
Mediterranean fea, call’d Delta. Wlence the former call’d ’em Titans, i. e, 
dirty, fenmen, bog-trotters, as we fay contemptuoufly, of a people who are 
their real defcendants. The Mzfraimites call’d themfelves the Elhim, or Gods, 
defcendants of Tus or Cham, and that liv’d, as it were, in a heavenly region, 
toward Egyptian Ethiopia, where Homer makes the gods to hold their fefti- 
rals. So the Greeks call’d fuch as liv’d in the high countries, Athamanes, hea= 
venly, Mount Ofympus was heaven, the habitation of the gods. ‘This was the 
way of talking in the heroical times. 

The Canaanites, on the other hand, call’d themfelves Hycf, or royal paftors. 
And the ftories of the battles between thefe two people are the oldeft ftories 
we have among the poets, when they ring about the wars between the gods and 
the Tztans. 

In the chronology of this paftor dynafty, I differ a little from the great au- 
thors aforementioned. The chief reafon why, is this. They take the num- 
bers in ‘fofephus’s catalogue, as in the prefent copies; but I hold *em 
erroneous, and to be corrected from Africanus, Eufebius, and Syncellus, who 
copied from Fofephus in earlier times. “fofephus’s prefent numbers are fomewhat 
too fhort: for tho’ Africanus, Eufebius, and Syncellus differ from one another, 
as well as from Yofephus, (fuch is the misfortune of negligence in tran{cription) 
yet they all agree to heighten the numbers. And Fofephus himfelf, twice in the 
fame books, makes the fam total to be 393 years, which is more than his par- 
ticulars, by which Marfham, Ujber, and Cumberland go. But take that fum 
total 393, and fet it at the exodus, and count upwards: I apprehend ‘then we 
have it in its right fituation. 

By this means, the head of the paftor dynafty in Egypt, which commenced 
with Sa/atis, mutt be placed anno mundi 1860 inftead of 1920, as Ufher and 
Cumberland have it: and during the reign of Menes, Mifraim, Ofiris, accord- 
ing to their own chronology. This, Iam confident, is near the truth. And 
thus that dynafty is to be plac’d in the lift of time, 


Manethon’s dynafties of paftor kings in lower Egypt. 


Salatis began to reign A. P. J. 2570. A.M. 1860 
Beon 1879 
Apachnas 1923 
Apoplis 1959 
“fanias Staan A, Pe 2020 
Affis, Archles, Melcartus 2781. 2071 


By this means we have an opening fcene of the greateft matters of antiquity, 
that relate to the world in general, as well as particularly to the ifland of Great 


Britain; of which I muft give fome account. 
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In the year of the world 2083, the great patriarch Abraham came out of 
Chaldea into the land of Canaan. ‘This is in the 13th year of the reign of our 
Melcarthus in lower Egypt. About 2087, not 2034 (as Ufher fets it) Abra- 
ham, by famine conftrained, goes down to Egypt, that is, into lower Egypt. 
So that our Melcarthus is the real Pharaoh mention’d Gen. xii. who would have 
taken Sarah, Abrabam’s wife, ’till he learn’d the truth. Ober, at the year 
2084, calls him Apophis; but ’tis an error of the pen, it means ‘fenias, prede- 
ceflor to Afis, whom he fets as regent from anno mundi 2081. Caffor the 
chronographer, in Syncellus, writes, ‘‘ that Abraham was well learn’d in the 
«< knowledge of aftronomy, and the other {ciences of the Chaldeans.” Berofits, 
author of the Chaldean hiftory, gave him the character of ‘‘ a juft and great man, 
*¢ expert in aftronomy.” ‘fofepbus adds, ‘‘ that Hecateus had fuch a value for his 
“* memory, that he wrote his hiftory.” Nscholas of Dama/cus an hiftorian, and 
Trogus, make hima king. Alexander Polyhijftor relates from Eupolomus, “ that 
‘© Abrabam exceeded all men in wifdom; that aftronomy was founded by him 
“« among the Chaldeans; that he came into Phenicia, and taught the Pheni- 
‘ cians aftronomy; that he being conftrain’d by famine, went into Eg ypt, lived 
‘ in Hkopol’s among the priefts, and taught them aftronomy; yet he did not 
‘ pretend to be the inventor of the art, but had it deliver’d to him by fuccef- 
‘ fion from Enoch.” Artapanus likewife, the hiftorian, mention’d by Eufe- 
bius prep. evang. IX. 4. he fpeaks of “* Abraham going to the king of Egypt, 
“< and teaching him aftronomy, and that after twenty years he return’d into 
«© Syria.” Melo, another old heathen author, fpeaks much of brabam’s wif- 
dom. Thefe writers, as wholly difinterefted, fufliciently thew that Egypt hence 
learn’d aftronomy, and Melcarthus their king in particular. 

It feems, at this time, the major part of the world, thro’ ignorance or neg— 
ligence, knew not the true length of a year, making it of 360 days only. But 
Abraham taught the Egyptians better; for now we may underftand that re- 
mark in Syncellus, that under Ais or Hercules, the laft of the paftor kings,. the 
5 additional days were placed in their year. And then a folar year of. 365 days 
firft began among the Egyptians. ’Tis fomewhat odd, that the Egyptians 
fhould call thefe 5 additional days by the word Nef, which fignifies a /nake. I 
fuppofe they meant by it facred days, holy days. "They were placed at the end 
of the year, and reckon’d birth-days of the gods, I fuppofe from fome fore- 
notices they had of the birth of meffiah at that time of the year; for I find all 
antiquity had fuch notice. But Sycellus does not tell us the whole of the 
truth: Abrabam taught Afis likewife the intercalation of the quarter-day, and 
the leap-day every fourth year. For, according to what I have been able to 
fee concerning this matter, the mofaze or patriarchal year was folar, and ftri€tly 
julian, But when the world was o’erwhelm’d with idolatry, providence jude’d 
proper to alter the year too, in order to diflocate their heathenifh and fuperfti- 
tious feftivals. Therefore to Mofes God communicated the form of the lune-fo- 
lar year, which the ews ufe to this day. But toward the advent of Mef- 
fiah, providence took care to reftore the ancient patriarchal year, in the ju- 
han form. 

Hence we may account for what Herodotus tells us of the Thebans, a people in 
upper Egypt, who intercalate the quarter-day every fourth year: from the ear- 
lieft times, no doubt from the time of Hercules. 

Let us mention this remark, In the facred account of Adbrabam’s fojourning 
here in Egypt, we meet with no diftafte of the Egyptians to thepherds,. which 
in his grandfon ‘facod’s time was an abomination to them. This thews that 
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the paftor kings now reign’d here, with whom Abraham convers’d; and it 
fhews the reafon of that abomination, when they were expell’d; it confirms 
this hiftory of Manethon’s dynafty, and illuftrates the {criptures. ‘Facob’s family 
being Canaanites and thepherds, were taken to be of thofe that held the 
Egyptians in fo long a war. They were pretended to be {pies by Fofeph, 
Gen. xlii. 9. 

Further, we have another very important piece of hiftory from Abraham's 
being in Egypt, which the learned are not aware of; for hence ’tis more than 
prefumption, that the Egyptians learn’d the ufe of letters or alphabet-writing. If 
we feck into the accounts tranfmitted to us by /efters, concerning their own ori- 
gin, Philo the “ew exprefly attributes the invention thereof to Abraham. 
Whence Plato in Philebo and in Phedro, contends for their firft appearance in 
Egypt, difcover’d by Theut, “ who, whether he be a god, or a man, is doubt- 
** ful,” fays he; meaning, the ufe of them muft be a divine communication. 
Syncellus writes, ‘ the opinion of fome is, that Abraham brought letters out 
“* of Chaldea, and taught them to the Phenicians, and they taught them to 
** the Greeks.” Diodorus V. writes, ‘‘ the Syrians invented letters, and the 
“* Phenicians learn’d the great fecret from them.” Eu/edbius, pr. ev. X. con- 
firms this, but afferts, ‘‘ that by the Syrians are meant the Afyrians (as was of- 
** ten the cafe in old accounts) or the Hebrews more particularly.” It was, in 
truth, the anceftors of drabam. And this I believe is the real truth. God 
firft imparted this knowledge to the patriarchal family, for preferving the fa- 
cred records of his church; and Abrabam now taught their ufe to Affis, 
the Hercules, fon of Nélus Fupiter, who wrote in the Phrygian letters, fays 
Cicero. 

All this is exceedingly confirm’d by the explication which Mr. Toland gives 
us concerning Hercules Ogmius, in his hiftory of the Druids. Lucian fays, ’tis 
aword of their own language, by which the Celts call Hercules, And the 
word has hitherto been inexplicable. He relates the picture of him (in Hercule 
Gallico) which he faw in Gaul, which was explain’d to him by a Druid. He 
was pictured as clad with a lion’s skin, a club in his right hand, a bent bow in 
his left, a quiver hanging o’er his fhoulders. As for his form, he was an old 
man, bald before, wrinkled, and in colour like a fun-burnt failor. A multi- 
tude of people were reprefented as drawn after him by golden chains from their 
ears, center’d in his tongue. The Druid told Luczan, that Ogmius accom- 
plith’d his great atchievements by his eloquence, and reduc’d the people of this 
weftern world, from rude and barbarous to a ftate of civility. 

A memorial of this knowledge which Hercules had of letters, we find in He- 
pheftion V. where he writes, “ Hercules gave the name of A/pha to the firft 
«© Jetter, in honour to the river Alpheus, when victor at the olympic games.” 

My late learned friend, Mr. Keyfler, in his Antzq. feptentrional. guefled well 
that Ogmius means literatus, a man of letters, as we commonly fay 3 More pro- 
perly {fpoken of Hercules than of others. But Mr. Toland thews evidently, that 
Ogum is a word in the Iri/h language, importing the fecret of alphabet writing; 
the /iterarum fecreta, as Tacitus calls it, de mor. germ. So that Hercules Og- 
mius fully imports the learned Hercules, and efpecially one that was mafter of 
alphabet writing; without which learning is but a vague and uncertain thing. 
This our Hercules \earn’d of Abraham in the eaft, and this he brought with 
our Druids into the extremeft weft, in this very early age of the world, as we 
have all the reafon imaginable to believe. That they had letters, we have 
Cafar’s exprefs teftimony, and they were the fame as the greek letters, becaufe 
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the very fame. They had them from the fame fountain as the Greczans, tho’ 
fomewhat earlier; for [take our Hercules to be a little prior in time to Cadmus, 
who carry’d letters into Greece. | 

Hercules therefore was learned and eloquent, a great aftronomer, and phi- 
lofopher. A fragment of Palephatus in the Alexandrian chronicle, calls him 
the Tyrian philofopher, who found out the purple dye: Suidas in the word 
Hercules, the like. And long before, Herachtus in Allegoriis Homericis, fays, 
he was a wife man, a great philofopher, xa: cogias cugeévicy Mugs, one 
initiated into the wifdom from above; we may call him a .profeflor of 
divinity. : 

Thus he appears a worthy fcholar of the great Abraham, and from him 
the Druids learn’d the groundwork of learning, religion, and philofophy, 


which they were fo famous for ever after. But my purpofe is to be very 


fhort on this head at prefent: neverthelefs I muft remark that our Affis was 
not only acquainted with Abrabam in Egypt, but likewife in the ‘land of 
Canaan ot Phenicia; for he quitted Egypt by compact with Tethmofis A.M, 
2120, carrying away with him 240000 men, which enabled him to tranf- 
port colonies all over the Mediterranean and the ocean. And he muft 
dwell feveral years in Canaan before his projects of that kind were ripe. 
But Abraham dy’d A. M. 2183, fo that there was abundantly time enough 
for the two great men to renew their acquaintance, and there is much reafon 
to think they actually did’ fo. 

Therefore as it was the patriarchal cuftom to raifé temples wherever they 
came ; fo of our hero Hereules, whether thro’ his own- pious difpofition, . or in 
imitation of Abrabam: we hear of his raifing pillars too, which means our 
temples. And thence he obtain’d the name in antiquity, of Hercules 
Saxanus. 

Thus the learned Lad. Vives on St. Auguftin C. D. viii.g. ‘ The philo- 
« fophy of the Egyptians is very ancient, but for the moft part deriv’d from 
“ the Chaldeans, efpecially from Abraham, tho’ they, as Diordorus writes, 
“ refer it to Dis, Ofris, Vulcan, Mercury, and “Hercules.” Further from 
“fofeph’s adminiftration, the Egyptian learning commenc’d, for which they be- 
came fo celebrated. He not only inftru@ted the .priefts in religion and philo- 
fophy, but fettled their colleges and poffeffions, as we read in Gen. xlvii. 22, 26. 
fo that if Mofes was learned in the wifdom’ of the Egyptsans, he deriv’d it 
only thro’ them from his own .anceftors. Which note may be ufeful to give 
us a true notion of this matter, which fome learned men exalt .too high. 
And this at the fame time fhews idolatry commenc’d: in Egypt, after his 
time. ‘They confecrated fo/eph into the genius or intelligence of, their firtt 
monarch Ofris, Serapis, 8c. with the bufhel on his ‘head. But, what I 
chiefly infift upon at prefent, is of Hercules making thefe ferpentine temples, 
which if his hiftery is call’d overcoming ferpents and the like. And hence 
the fable of his {queezing two ferpents to death in his cradle; and the Tyrian 
coins ftruck to his honour, fome whereof I have exhibited. 
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I. A coin in Vaillant’s colonies II. p. 148, 218, 340; 351. Of the rt éf 
Tyre, an olive-tree with a fnake between two ftones, petre ambrofie. An 
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altar; and a conch, meaning Tyre. 
Il. A coin in Vaillant’s colony coins II. p. 314, /fruck at Ptolemais or Acon. 


A great and rude ftone altar without any mouldings or carvings, between 
two ferpents, a Caduceus which is truly the ophio-cyclo-pterygomorph on a 
ftaff meaning in the hierogly phick doctrine; the power of the deity. Thefe 
imperial coins of colonies intended to preferve the memory of their anti- 
quities, and this probably regards the old ferpentine temple in the founda- 
tion of their city Acon or Ptolemais. 

ll. A coin in Vaillant’s colonies I. p. 111, fruck at Berytus. They all 


regard Hercules’s building ferpentine temples. 


Of his building our Druid temples in general, of thefe great ftones, the 
two coins of Gordian in Stonebenge page 50, are a farther evidence. The 
Ambrofie Petre are a work of this fort, when he began or affiftted in build- 
ing the city Tyre. And I gather he was a great builder of ferpentine 
temples in particular, fach as we have been defcribing, call’d Dracontia, What 
he did of this fort in Britain I have no foundation for difcovering; but in 
ancient hiftory ftill left us, there are fafficient traces that thew he did it, in 
the more eaftern parts of the world. 

For inftance, at Acon or Ptolemats as call’d afterward, a city on the Phe- 
nician {hore: it regain’d its firft name and now is call’d St. ‘fobn of Acres, 
fom a famous church there. The firft city was probably built by our Her- 
cules, at leaft he made one of thefe temples there, as I gather from the 
name of the place, coins and reports relating thereto: ‘The Greeks call it 
Axn, and according to their cuftom, give it a Greek original, from axcsict, 
becaufe fays the Etymologicum magnum, Hercules was there heal’d of the bite 
of a ferpent. Stephanus of Byzance the fame, in the word Ptolemais; in 
the word Ake, he fays, that Claudius ‘fulius in his vol. I. of the Phaniczan 
<< that it had its name from Hercules, who was order’d by the 
<¢ oracle to go eaftward, ’till he came to a river, and found the herb Cob- 
« egfia, which would cure his wound. . He came to the river Belus, which 
o the fea, and there found the herb.” Salmafius in his Plinan 
lus; it grows in our gardens, called 


and being {potted 


hiftory, writes, 


« here runs int 
exercitations, affirms, the herb is Dracuncu 
Dragons, from its Iikenefs to a {nake’s head and tongue; 


like a {nake. 
(and no otherwife, than that Elercules made a ferpen- 


All this I can under 
tine temple on the fide of this river, where the city com was afore 
ult, 
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built, and which took its name from this temple, as our Hakpen at Abury ; 
for 73) -Acan in the Chaldee, fignifies a ferpent, as we obferved before. ‘fo- 
Jephus informs us, by the river Belus was the fepulchre of Memnon; which 
probably was made here in regard to the temple. 

When we come into Greece, we hear of Hercules overcoming the Lernean 
{fnake, which Heraclides Ponticus writes, had 50 heads, We may very well 
underftand this of 50 ftones, which compos’d the head, as our temple on 
Overton-hill of 58. Hephajftion Il. recites from Alexander the Myndian, that 
this Hydra was turn’d into ftone. Thus hints and reports are drop’d, which 
preferve the real truth invelop’d in fable; as was the Greek method in all 
matters of antiquity. | 

This fnake was of a very unufual bulk, and lay near a great water, call’d 
the Lernean-lake, by a large plane-tree, and the {pring Azymone. Further 
‘tis faid, in overcoming this animal (by which they mean the labour he be- 
ftow’d in accomplifhing the work) he us’d the help of Jo/aus the waggoner. 
Such help muft be highly ufeful to him, to bring the ftones. But I ob- 
ferve from the name Jo/aus his waggoner and companion, and Hylas ano- 
ther great friend of his, and Jol/e his miftrefs, that the ancient druidical fefti- 
val is couch’d under that name, call’d Yule, which I fhall {peak largely up- 
on in its proper place. In the mean time (we are told) the fnake was 
affifted againft him, by a very great crab. This will appear ftrange, ’till we 
are directed to its meaning by this confideration. As the ferpent means 
the Dracontian temple, fo the crab was a fymbol like in figure and meaning 
to the globus alatus or winged circle, which was the ancient picture of the 
anima murtdi, or divine {pirit. Thus does mythology, when rightly con- 
fidered, help us in thefe ancient inquiries. We may fay of the work as Statins 
does of the temple of Hercules Surrentinus, 
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Deus obluétantia faxa 
Summovit nitens, & magno pectore montem 
Repulit, —— 


There are like veftiges of other Dracontian temples founded by Hercules in 
Spain, Africa, and elfewhere. 

“* Hercules, {ays bilhop Cumberland, was a very learned prince, bred or con- 
““ verfant in the Phenictan univerfities, whereof Debir was one, ‘Fofh. xv. 
** 15. 49. call’d, for its eminence, Kirjath-fepher, the city of books; and Kir- 
“« jath-fanna, the city of learning.” The bithop thinks he retreated from 
Egypt about the time of braham’s death. But, from what chronological 
evidence I gave before, it muft be a good while before it. And I do not doubt 
but he with pleafure renew’d his acquaintance with his old friend Abraham, in 
the land of Canaan, 

There feems to be a very pregnant proof of this, in that Hercules had a fon 
call’d Iaac, to whom one would imagine Abraham was fponfor at his baptifm | 
or perhaps his fon J/aac; for baptifm was one part of the patriarchal religion, 
And they had fufceptors, fponfors, or what we call god-fathers at the font, as 
we have. Of this [aac fon of Hercules, Plutarch informs us, de Tid. & Ofir. 
remembred by the Phrygians, for he was planted in Phrygia by his father 
Hercules, ence it became a common name there, and fEfacus fon of king 
Priam is but the fame name, as my learned friend Mr. Baxter thinks, in his 
ghffar. Antiq. Rom. If this confideration be joined to what I wrote in Stone- 
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henge about Phryxus or Apher, grandfon of Abraham, having a concern in 
planting, and even naming of Britain, it may afford us another hint about our 
Phrygian extract, which the old Britons are fo fond of, And we can expect no 
other than thefe kind of hints, in matters of fuch extreme antiquity. And fur- 
ther, as he was concern’d in fettling colonies in Spain, we may attribute to him 
the claim which the Gal/eci there had, to a Iryan defcent, of which u/fin in- 
forms us. 

This Apber is the Africus mention’d by Mela, 1.9. He calls him an Ara- 
bian king, who being driven out by the 4fjrians, went into Africa. ’Tis 
very remarkable, that his name, when interpreted, fignifies Zyn; as the great 
_Bochart makes the name of Britain, come from Bratanac, the land of tyn; 
equivalent to the greek word xaccvrep@., whence Caffterides in latin, This ex- 
pulfion feems to be hinted at in Gen. xiv. 6. in the days of Abraham. Now a 
reader not much acquainted with thefe kind of inquiries, will be apt to {mile at 
pretending to a fimilitude between Apher and Britain. So in making the 
Wiltfoire word farfens deriv’d from the fame word as the name of the city of 
Tyre; tho’ ’tis an undeniable fact, and eafily perceiv’d by the learned. 

The evidences of Hercules planting Britain, are of the like nature, which I 
fhall very briefly recapitulate. -4polodorus in II. after the ftory of Hercules, An- 
teus and Geryon, two kings in Afric and Spain, mentions his conquering le- 
bion and Dercynus fons of Neptune, in the fame mythologic ftrain as the others, 
becaufe they attempted to drive away his oxen. He makes it to be in Libya, 
others in Lzgya or Liguria, others in Gaul. The variety of places is of no 
confequence in thefe very old ftories. I regard only the perfonal names of 4/- 
bion and Bergion, as more commonly call’d, fons of Neptune. If this be really 
fo, fons of Tarfhifh, fon of Favan: for Tarfbifh was the true Neptune of 
the heathen ; and he was one of the fons to whom the heathen generally attri- 
bute the plantation of iflands, as well as Mo/es, Gen. x. 5. But Albion and Ber- 
gion are notorioufly moft ancient names of Britain and Ireland. Mela, Il. 5 
mentions Hercules fighting Albion and Bergion. So Tzetzes in chiliad, and 
Tzetzes the interpreter of Lycopbron. 

Tacitus fays exprefly Hercules was in Germany, in that part lying upon the 
ocean efpecially. Ammianus Marcellinus, in his XV. g. tells us from Timage- 
genes an ancient hiftorian, “ that the Dorzenjes following the more ancient Her- 
<< cules, inhabited the weftern countries bordering on the ocean.” By mount 
Carmel was a city Dora fpoken of by Yofephus, and by Stephanus of Byzan« 
tium, quoting Hecateus, and many more old authors. See the famous frag- 
ment of Stephanus. Claudius “fuhius, in his Ill. of the Phemician hiftory, 
writes, ‘‘ next to Ce/area is Dora, inhabited by Phenictans on account of the 
“* sreat quantity of the purple fith there found.’ Now Hercules being confef- 
{edly the inventor of this Tyran dye, ’tis probable the companions of his, men- 
tion’d by mmianus, were of this city. 

If Hercules peopled the ocean, coafts of Gaul, Spain and Germany, we may 
well imagine he would do the like in Britain. Phiny’s teftimony is exprefs, 
that Melcarthus (corruptly Midacritus) firft brought yn from the Ca/fiterid iflands, 
which can be no other than Britain. 

The poets and mythologifts, when {peaking of the Ttans, agree they went 
all into the weft, which feems to be meant of Hercules and his people fettling 
in Britain. Our Thule, or northern ifland, feems to have been named by our 
Hercules, as a demonftration of his being there, from an ifland of the fame 
name in the Perfian gulph. Of which Bochart, 
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The like is to be inferr’d from fuch {tories as that related by Parthenius Ni- 
ceus, “ that Hercules travelling, after his expedition againft Geryon, pafs’d thro’ 
<¢ the country of the Celts, and was entertain’d by Britannus. His daughter 
<< Celtine fell in love with him, on whom he begat a fon call’d Celtus; from 
<¢ him afterwards the people of the Ce/ts received their denomination.” 

We took notice before, that the thepherds who quitted Egyp¢ under the con- 

duct of our Hercules, call’d themfelves Hycf, as Manethon informs us in Fo- 
fephus & Eufebius in chronol. 'The word imports royal fhepherds, vahant, free- 
men, heroes. Now we find the remains of this very name in the fouth-weftern 
part of our ifland, in Worcefferfhire, even to the Roman times, and ftill further, 
even to the time of venerable Bede. ‘They were called Huicci1, to which Or- 
duices and Vigornienfes is fynonymous, And all three words mean the fame 
thing, as the great Baxter fhews in his gloflary, Antiq. Britan. voce Orduices, 
Iceni, Huiccit, &c. And by allaccounts our old Britons lov’d that fame free, 
{hepherds life, which the old Canaanites did about Abraham's time, as defcrib’d 
in feripture. Bifhop Cumberland is elaborate upon it. 

I take the Jrifh, and ancient highland Scoés, to be the remains of the origi- 
nal Phoenician colony. My learned friend, Dr. Pocock, when he was in Ire- 
land, obferv’d a farprizing conformity between the prefent Trifh and the Eg yp- 
tians, and that in very many inftances. 

Thefe confiderations, added to what I faid in Stonebenge, are enough to per- 
fuade us, that our Hercules had a confiderable hand in peopling Britain, 
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Part of Cadmus Ais biffory, who was a builder of ferpentine 
temples. He was fon of Canaan called Agenor. He was a 
Horite or Hivite, ca/l’d Kadmonite im /cripture. Hivite fie- 
nifies a ferpent. Mount Hermon denominated from his wife, 
Pfal. cxxxiil. 3. “ like as the dew of Hermon, which fell on 
“the bill of Sion.” Corre it, Sirijon. Another correétion 
in the tranflation of our bible, “ Canaanite in the houfe of 
“ the Lord of bofts,’ read merchant. "Tis a prophecy not 
attended to, Zech. xiv. 21. The ancient greek fables of 
fowing ferpents teeth; of Cadmus and his wife being 
turn'd into ferpents, and the like; are form’d from their 
building Jerpentine temples. Not to be wonder'd at fo 
much, when our country-people have the very fame reports 
of Rouldrich frones; of zhe Weddings, another Druid tent 
ple in Somerfetfhire; of Long Meg and her daughters, 
another in Cumberland; and moft firmly believe, that they 
were men and women turn'd into ftones. The mythology 
of the ancients not to be defpisd, but its original meaning 


fought for. 


7 ONE more famous in Grecian hiftory than Cadmus, who brought 
them the ufe of thofe letters that convey’d their hiftory to us, and 
preferv’d the little knowledge we can chiefly have of profane anti- 
quity. He was fon of Agenor, by which word the Greeks chofe to 
pronounce the difficult one of Canaan. Alexander Polykiftor cites out of Eupo- 
emus; °° from Saturn (who is Cham) came Belus and Canaan, and Canaan be- 
<< oat the father of the Phenicians, or Phenix. Eufebius, pr. ev. g. has it 
“too. Again, Eufebius, pr. ev. 1. quotes from Sanchoniathon, Cua (Canaan) 
<° who was ftyled among the Phanicians XHNA.” So in Stephanus of By- 
zantium, Phenicia is called XHNA, and the Phenicians XH NAI, which is 
Canaanite. XUHNA, Cua, is Agenor. | 

Cadmus lived in the time of, or very little after Hercules, Tho’ the Parian 
marble is an invaluable monument, yet ’tis not an infallible one. If the learned 
Bentley finds it erring about Stefchorus, we muft not depend on its @ra of Cad- 
mus, who lived a thoufand years before that ftone was made. Nor is the au- 
thority of Ew/ébius’s chronology in this particular, greater. Bochart holds 
him older than the builder of Tyre; there perhaps he heightens his date a little 
too much. : 

To have a proper notion of the hiftory of this great man, bifhop Cumber- 
land (hews us, that the Horites or Hivites, fons of Canaan, i. e. the colony or 
people of Cadmus fon of Agenor, or Canaan, went out of the land of Canaan 
about 
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about the fame time that Mz/raim or Ofiris, fon of Cham, went to plant 
Egypt. They went likewife into Egypt. They lived quietly there for fome 
time, but war arifing between the Mz/razmites and the paftors, they retir’d back 
again, probably a little before the expulfion of the paftors. Some went to the 
north of Canaan, about mount Hermon under Libanus; fome remain’d in the 
more fouthern parts, more particularly call’d Horites, or Avim, or Hivites.’ 

In Gen. xv. 18. when God made his great covenant with Abraham, ‘he tells 
him, he will give him the land of the Kenites, and Kemizzites, and Kad- 
monites, and Hittites, and Perizzites, and Rephaims, Amorites, &c. By 
Kadmonites he means the people of Cadmus fon of Canaan. But afterward, in 
all thofe places where thefe nations are recited, they are called Hrvites; Cad- 
mus was likewife call’d Hyas, Hiveus: Hyas or Cadmus, one or both, being ho- 
norary names, or names of confecration, as was the mode of that time. The 
fame is to be faid of Melchifedec, Abimelech, Pharaoh, and many more. About 
this time there was likewife Hyas a fon of Af/as. 

The name of Hermon is probably deriv’d from his wife Hermione, as a com~ 

pliment to her. And of this mountain is that faying in P/alm cxxxiii. 3. The 
pfalmift draws an elegant comparifon of the holy unction of Aaron running 
from his head to his beard, and fo down his garments, ‘ like as the dew of 
‘© Hermon which falls on the hill of Szon.” A difficulty that gave St. Augu- 
jiin a great deal of trouble; but muft needs be an abfurd reading, and ought 
to be corrected Szrion for Sion. Sirion isa lower part of the high ground at 
the bottom of mount Hermon, as that lies under the elated creft of Libanus, 
Pfal. xxix. 6. “ Libanon alfo, and Sirion, like a young unicorn.” A mountain 
not a little remarkable, fince we read, Deut. ui. g. “‘ which Hermon the Sidoni- 
ans call Sirion, and the Amortites call it Shenir;” Hermon and Sirion being 
parts of mount Lzbanon. 

Since we are upon criticifm, the reader will excufe me in mentioning another 
of like nature, and not foreign to our purpofe. Thefe Horites, Hivites, Avim 
or Cadmonites, as called from Cadmus, Gen. xv. 19. or Canaanites, as called 
from his father Cazaan, extending themfelves upon the Phwenician thore, be- 
came traders or merchants in the moft eminent degree, of all ancient people 
in the world, and traded as far as Britain ; fo that the name of Canaanite and 
merchant became equivalent. I/aiah xxiii. 8. ““ Who hath taken this counfel 
“« againft Tyre, faith the prophet, the crowning city; whofe merchants are 
“* princes, whofe ¢rafickers are the honourable of the earth.” 

Hence we obferve, 1. The prophet calls it the crowning city, for they fent a 
golden crown to Alexander the great as a prefent. 

2. The word traffickers, mercatores, is Canaanites in the original. And the 
like in ferem. x. 17. “* Gather up thy wares out of the land, O inhabiter of 
“* the fortrefs.” "Tis Canahe in the original. 

3. This naturally leads me to mention a noble prophecy, overlook’d thro’ a 
too literal tranflation in our bible, Zech, xiv. 21. ‘ Yea, every pot in Ferufa- 
““ fem, and in “fudab, fhall be holinefs unto the LO RD of hofts: and all they 

‘ that facrifice fhall come and take of them, and feethe therein. And in that 
“* day there fhall be no more the Canaanite in the houfe of the LORD of 
“ hofts.” It ought to be tranflated merchant, asin the vulgate /atim and chal- 
dee. For ’tis a prophecy concerning the days of the meffiah; and regards 
that famous act of his life, when he drove the traders out of the temple. 

The Kadmonites got the name of Hivites, as I apprehend, from their cele- 
brity in building temples of the ferpentine form. At firft they were confecra- 
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ted to true religion; but too foon all thefe, and other patriarchal temples in the 
land of Canaan were polluted to idolatrous purpofes; and probably from them 
the worfhip of fnakes became famous. Now the word Avim, Heveus in 
the Syriac, fignifies a fnake. And from this cuftom of the Phenicians making 
ferpentine temples, the notion might arife of the Phenicians worfhipping fer- 
pents, as Eufebzus obferves, pr. ev. I. And from this the Greeks made their fa~ 
bles of Cadmus overcoming a great {nake, fowing its teeth, and armed men 
fprouting up, Ge. 

On this account it is, that they who reprefent this exploit of his, defcribe it 
as done by a ftone of a very extraordinary bulk, Ov/d. Met, IH. v. 59. 


dextraque molarem 

Suftulit, & magnum magno conamine mifit. 
Ilius impulfu cam turribus ardua celfis 

Menia mota forent ; ferpens fine vulnere manfit. 


The bulk of the ferpent is equally extravagant, 


immenjos finuatur in arcus. 

tantogue eft corpore, quanto 
Si totum fpectes, geminos qui feparat arétos. 
Ipfe modo immenfum fpiris facientibus orbem 


Cingitur, interdum longa trabe rectior exit. 


This is but a poetical defcription of the circle and the avenues at 4ury. 

You have this fame action of the heroes reprefented in fome Tyrtan coins : 
Cadmus is throwing a ftone ata ferpent. That of Gordian Ml. in Vaillant’s 
colony coins, vol. II. p. 217. Another of Galhenus, p. 350. The author 
quotes Nonnus’s Dionyfiacs IV. reciting the hiftory of his breaking a {nake’s 
head with a ftone. And he thinks thofe other Zyrian coins belong to this 
fame hiftory, as that p. 136, where a fnake is reprefented as roll’d about a 
great ftone. 


1. A coin of Gordian I. Vaillant’s colon. I. p. 217. which the learned au- 
thor adjudges to Cadmus. Another of Gallienus, p. 350. Both firuck at 
Tyre. | 

Il. A coin of the city of Tyre in Vaillant’s colon. p. 136, 147. The learned 
author fays a ftone and ferpent is the fymbol of Cadmus, The truth is, they 
regard Cadmus founding ferpentine temples. 
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Tt was from the city of Sareptha that Europa was carry’d off; ’tis in the 
country of Sidon; and I apprehend, from the name of it, here was originally 
a ferpentine temple. Sareptha is the ferpent Ptha. have an ancient coin of 
this city, in brafs. A palm-tree on one fide, a leopard’s face on the other. 
which refers to the wine here famous: of which the learned Reland in Pa- 
leftina, 

Conon, in his narration 37, gives us the origin of the greek fable of Cadmus’s 
men, the Phenicians, {pringing out of the ground armed, for before then hel- 


“mets and fhields were unknown. Hence they were call’d Sparta. 


That thefe armed men fprung out of the ground upon fowing the fer- 
pents teeth, means our Hivites making a religious proceffion along the avenue 
of their ferpentine temples on the great feftival days, when they facrific’d. 
We fee a like proceffion of armed men, carv’d upon the temple of Per/e- 

olis in Le Brun’s prints. And Ovid calls a Bewotian, one of Cadmus’s people, 

Hyantius, UI. v. 147. Strabo vu. writes, they took that name from their 
king Hyas, which is the fame as\Hrvite. Pliny iv. 7. obferves the Beotians 
were fo call’d anciently. 

In the next book Mert. iv. ver. 560. we have an account of Melicerta our 
Melcarthus and his mother deify’d: and of the Sidontan women their com- 
panions, fome turn’d into ftones, others into birds, for grieving at their fate. 
This feems to mean their building temples after fome of the modes we have 
been defcribing, and that which is to follow chap. XVI. near the fepul- 
chres of heroes and founders of ftates; as was the cuftom of old: what we 
obferved by Si/bury-hill and Abury. For thefe temples were prophylactick, 
and a facred proteétion to the afhes of the defunct. So we read in Virgil by 
Anchifes's tomb, Aineid V. 


Tunc vicina aftris Erycino in vertice fedes 
Fundatur Veneri Idahe; tumuloque facerdos 
Ac lucus late facer additur Anchifeo. 


Immediately after Ovid’s account of Melicerta, the poet {peaks of Cadmus 
and his wife turn’d into ferpents: which I underftand of the like ferpentine 
temple made by their fepulchre. Suédas writes, on Epaminondas’s tomb was 
a fhield anda fnake carv’d, to fhew he was of Spartan race. We may very 
well imagine the circle and fnake, the cognizance of Cadmus. 

After Cadmus’s deceafe, his people built a city called Butua; and_near it 
is a place call’d Cylices, where Cadmus and Hermione were turn’d into fer- 
pents: and two ftone fnakes are there fet up by the Phenicians, to their 
honour: Bochart page 502, where many authors are quoted to prove thefe 
particulars. He fays, the word Cylces in Phenician, means tumulos, our bar- 
rows. It was a place full off fepulchral tumuli, as Stonebenge and Abury: 
cups revers’d, regarding the form of them. Nonnus in Dionyf. writes, that 
there are two great~ftones or rocks there, which clap together with a great 
noife, whence auguries are taken. Tzetzes chiliad iv. hift. 139, mentions 
the fame thing. I .take this to be a main ambre, of which I fpoke 
largely in Stonehenge. Herodot. V. 61. fays the Cadmetans being admitted 
citizens of Arbes,- built temples there, which had nothing common with 
the Greek temples;- particularly they had a temple of Ceres Achea and mytfti- 
cal rites. Achea, I fuppofe, means a ferpentine temple, from the oriental 
name, 
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We read juft now, that the Szdonian women the mourners for Melchartus 
and his mother, were turn’d fome into ftones, others into birds. 


Pars volucres fatta, fumptis Ifmenides als, 


I fhould fuppofe the internal meaning of this to be, the making an alate 
temple, of which we are further to fpeak in chap. xvi. 

Antoninus Liberalis in his XXXI. tells a very old ftory of the firft in- 
habitants of Italy before Hercules’s time; a place among the Me/apians 
called the facred ftones: where the nymphs Epimelides hada fane fet round 
with trees, which trees were formerly men. This muft be underftood as 
the former. 

Thus we fee how the ancient Greeks involv’d every thing in fable, but 
ftill all fable has fome hiftorical foundation, and that we muft endeavour to 
- find, by applying things fo properly together, as to ftrike out the latent truth. 

The learned Dr. Bogan in his letter prefix’d to Delpht phentcifs. from 
FEfchylus and others, Inet. a. fhews, that men were often call’d {nakes by the 
ancients, in an allegorical way; and as to the report of Cadmus and his wife, 
of the Sidontan women and others, turn’d into fnakes, or ftones, or birds, or 
trees, in the fenfe we are explaining them; ’tis no more than what we daily 
fee and hear at this time, in thefe very Druid temples of our own ifland, 
which we are fpeaking of. The people who live at Chippim-Norton and all 
the country round our firft defcribed temple of Rowldrich; affirm moft con- 
ftantly and as furely believe it, that the ftones compofing this work are a 
king, his nobles and commons turn’d into ftones. They quote an ancient 
proverb for it, concerning that tall ftone, call’d the king ftone. 


If Long-Compton thou canft fee, 
Then king of England shalt thou be. 


And as Mr. Roger Gale wrote once to me from the place: “ ‘tis the creed 
“° of all that country, and whoever dares to contradiét it, is look’d upon as 
«© the moft audacious free-thinker.” 

The very fame report remains, at the Druid temple of Stanton-Drew, in 
Somerfet/hire, which I fhall defcribe in my next volume. This noble monu- 
ment is vulgarly call’d the Weddings ; and they fay, ’tis a company who af- 
fitted at a nuptial folemnity, thus petrify’d. In an orchard near the church, 
is a cove confifting of three ftones, like that of the northern circle in bury, 
or that of Longflones: this they call the parfon, the bride, and bridegroom. 
Other circles are faid to be the company dancing: and a feparate parcel of 
ftones ftanding a little from the reft, are call’d the fidlers, or the band of 
mufick. 

So that vatt circle of ftones in Cumberland which was a Druid temple, is 
call’d long Meg and her daughters, and verily believed to have been human, 
turn’d into ftones. 

Thus we fee an exact uniformity between the fables of the ancient Greeks, 
and our prefent people. The former found thefe kind of patriarchal temples 
built by their firft heroes and planters; admiring the vaftnels of the works, 
they affix’d thefe marvellous ftories to them, and retain them as firmly, as 
our vulgar do the like now. And this is the nature of the ancient my- 


tholoey; but by finding the end of the clue, we draw it out into ufeful pea 
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Thefe Cadmonites, Avim, Hittites, Hivites, Spartans, Lacedemonians, (who 
are all one and the fame people) retain’d a diftinét remembrance of 
their relation to the ews, even to the days of the Maccabees, as we read 
1. Maccab, xii. and in “fofepbus ant. xii. 5.. Undoubtedly they reckoned them- 
felves of kin to Abraham, if not defcended from him; thus I underftand it. 
“fofbua mentions chap. xi. the Hrvites in the land of Mizpeb under mount 
Hermon by Libanus. He fays further, in the 19th verfe, the Grbeonites were a 
portion of that fame people. The 4vzm or Horites about mount Seir 
where Efau dwelt, were the fame people who were expell'd by the Czph- 
thorim, as Mofes mentions: on which bifhop Cumberland has wrote largely. 

We read of the great intercourfe there was between E/au’s family and 
thefe people; for E/au married four of his wives from them, Gen. xxvi. 245 
xxxvi. 2. no doubt but they married into his family again. Hence it is 
that Strabo x. writes, that Cadmus had Arabians in his company. And in 
xvi. that the inhabitants of Syrza (he means properly Phenicia) are ori- 
ginally deriv’d from the neighbourhood of the Perfan gulf. 

I doubt not but that there are now upon the face of the earth, many 
of thefe ferpentine temples remaining in Europe, Afia and Africa. For 
inftance, Strabo xvi. from Pofdonius relates, that in a field call’d Macra 
by Damafcus, was a dead ferpent, the length of an acre, fo thick that two 
horfemen could not fee each other acrofs him, his mouth fo large as a 
horfeman might enter into it; each fcale was as big as a fhield. 

We may hence fee the origin of idolatry, foon after thefe heroes we have 
recited ; and it feems to have begun firft in Phenicia, which Eujebius 
always puts before Egypt, when {peaking of the matter. Demaroon was 
Jupiter the fupreme, Phut they deify’d into his fon, Canaan they made 
the third divine perfon. But wherever idolatry began, whether in the eaft 
of Afia, or the weft, it flew too foon into other countries, and they made 
a “fupiter, a Son, and a Mercury or Neptune who are the fame, of their 
own; till with every hero and benefactor to mankind they fill’d the heaven 
of the heathens, 
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A metaphyfical difquifition concerning the nature of the deity, 
Jhewing how the Druids, by the ftrength of reafon, might 
arrive to the knowledge of a divine emanation or perfon, 
from the fupreme firft caufe, which we call the Son of God; 
and the necefity of admitting of fuch an emanation. All the 
philofophers and priefis of antiquity had this notion; as we 


read in Plato and many more. 


HAVE given the reader an account of three eminent builders of thefe 

Dracontia, or ferpentine temples, in the earlieft times after the flood, and 

in the more eaftern parts of the world; as well as defcribed one of thofe 

works in our ifland. There are many more fuch builders and buildings, 
which will be eafily found out by thofe that are converfant in ancient learning. 
This figure of the circle and fnake, on which they are founded, had obtained a 
very venerable regard, in being expreflive of the moft eminent and illuftrious act 
of the deity, the multiplication of his own nature, as the Zoroa/frians and 
Platonifts {peak; and in being a fymbol of that divine perfon who was the confe- 
quence of it. 

We thall not wonder that the Druids had a perception of this great truth, 
when we confider that it was known, as far as neceffary, to all the philofophic 
and religious fects of antiquity, as fhewn at large by feveral learned writers. 
My opinion is, that it was communicated to mankind, originally, by God him- 
felf. Tis the higheft point of wifdom which the human mind can arrive at, 
to underftand fomewhat of the nature of the deity; and the ftudious, the pious, 
and thinking part of the world, would not fail to improve this knowledge by 
reflexion and ratiocination. 

Tho’ my bufinefs is to fpeak more fully of the religion of the Druids in the 
next volume, yet I judge it very pertinent to the prefent fubject to anticipate 
that intention, fo as to fhew how far they might advance toward that know- 
ledge, by the dint of reafon ; to further the works, wherein they have, in the 
largeft characters that ever were made, confign’d their notions of this fort, re- 

‘maining to this day, fuch as we have been defcribing; and which may induce 
us to have the fame fentiment concerning them as Pere Marten in his Region 
des Gaulois, tho’ he knew nothing of our antiquities; but thus he writes, “ that 
<< the Druids worfhip’d the, true God, and that their ideas of religion were 
“© truly grand, fublime, magnificent.” 

"We may therefore very juftly affirm of them, that in their ferious contem- 
plations in this place, concerning the nature of the deity, which, as Cefar 
tells us, was one part of their inquiries, they would thus reafon in their own 
te ee perfon, viewing and confidering the world around him, is 
ravith’d with the harmony and beauty, the fitneffes of things in it, the ufes and 
connexion of all its parts, and the infinite agreement fhining throughout the 
whole. He mutt belye all his fenfes to doubt, that it was compos d by a being 
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of infinite power, wifdom and goodnefs, which we call God. But among all 
the moft glorious attributes of divinity, goodnefs is preeminent. For this beau- 
tiful fabric of the world difplays thro’ every atom of it, fuch an amazing 
{cene of the goodnefs and beneficence of its author; that it appears to fuch con- 
templative minds, that his infinite power and wifdom were but as the two hands, 
employ’d by the goodne/s of the fovereign architect. 

Goodnefs was the beginning, the middle, the end of the creation. To ex- 
plain, to prove, or illuftrate this topic, would be an affront to the common un- 
derftanding of mankind. The fum of what we can know of him is, that he 
is good, effentially good. We are not more affured of the exiftence of the firft 
being, than that he is good, the good, goodnefs itfelf, in eminence. He. is 
God, becaufe he is good; which is the meaning of the word in eng/i/b, and in 
many other languages. This, in God almighty, is the attribute of attributes, 
the perfection of his all-perfeét nature. He made and maintains thofe creatures 
which he multiply’d to an infinite degree, the objets of his care and beneficences 
thofe great characters of fupreme love, that render him defervedly adore- 
able. 

All poffible perfeGtions, both moral and natural, muft needs be inherent in 
this firft and fupreme being, becaufe from him alone they can flow. This is in 
one comprehenfive word, what we call good. But good unexercis’d, unem- 
ploy’d, incommunicate, is no good, and implies a contradiction, when affirm- 
ed of the all-good being. Therefore it undeniably follows, there never was a 
time, never can be, when God was ufelefS, and did not communicate of his 
goodnefs. 

But there was a time before creation, before this beautiful fabric of the 
world was made, before even chaos itfelf, or the production of the rude matter, 
of which the world was made. And this time muft be affirmed, not only as 
to material creation, but to that of angels and fpiritual beings. Reckon we ne- 
ver fo many ages, or myriads of ages, for the commencement of creation, yet 
it certainly began, and there was a time before that beginning. For, by the 
definition, creation is bringing that into being which was not before. ‘There 
mutt have been a time before it. 

Here then occurs the difficulty, of filling up that infinite gap before creation. 
Confider the fupreme, firft being fitting in the center of an univerfal folitude, 
environ’d with the aby{s of infinite nothing, a chafm of immenfe vacuity! 
what words can paint the greatnefs of the folecifm? what mind does not ftart at 
the horror of fuch an abfurdity? and efpecially fuppofing this ftate fubfifted from 
infinite ages, 

“Tis in vain to pretend, that a being of all perfections can be happy in him- 
{elf, in the confcioufnefs of thofe perfeétions, whilft he does no good to any 
thing; in the reflexive idea of his poffeffing all excellency, whilft he exerts no 
tittle of any one. This is the pi€ture of a being quite diffonant to that of the 
All-good, And as the Druids would, without difficulty, judge, that there muft 
needs be one, only, felf-originated firft being, the origin of all things: fo they 
would fee the neceffity of admitting one or more eternal beings, or emanations 
from that firft being, in a manner quite diftinét from creation. | 

That there ever was one eternal, felfexiftent, unoriginated being, is the very 
firft and moft neceffary truth, which the human mind can poflibly, . by contem- 
plation and ratiocination, obtain. Still by confidering the matter intimately, they 
would find it impoffible to conceive, that there fhould ever bea time, when 
there was but one being in the univerfe, which we call the firft and felf-origina-- 
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ted being, poffefling in himfelf all poffible perfections, and remaining for end- 
lefs myriads of ages, torpid, unactive, folitary, ufelefS. This isa notion fo ab- 
horrent to reafon, fo contrary to the nature of goodnefs, fo abfolutely abfurd, 
that we may as well imagine this great being altogether abfent, and that there 
was no being at all. 

This all the philofophers were fenfible of, for good unexercis’d, that always 
lay dormant, never was put into act, is no goodnefs; it may as well be fuppofed 
abfent, and even that there wasno God. To imagine that God could be afleep 
all this while, fhocks the mind, therefore it cafts about, to remedy this great 
paradox. 

Now it cannot be faid of any part of creation, or of the whole, that God 
always did good to any created being or beings; for thefe are not, cannot be 
commenfurate in time with his own being. Count backward never fo long for 
the beginning of things, ftill there was a time prior to this beginning of 
things; for eternal creation is an equal abfurdity with an eternal abfence of any 
being: where no part is neceflary, to affirm the whole is a neceffarily and felf- 
exifting being, is a mere portent of reafon. 

So we fee, in every light, an abfolute neceffity of admitting a being or beings 
coeval with the fupreme and {felf-originated being, diftinct from any creation, 
and which muft needs flow from the firft being, the caufe of all exiftence. 
For two {elf-originated beings is as much an abfurdity as any of the pre- 
ceeding. 

But, as ’tis impoffible that the act of creation fhould be coeval with the 
firtt being, what other aét of goodnefs can be? For that being which 1s effenti- 
ally good, muft ever have been actively and actually fo. To anfwer this great 
gueftion, we muft thus expoftulate, as the prophet M/azab does in the perfon of 
God, in his laft chapter, when fumming up the bufinefs of his prophetical of- 
fice: ‘ Shall I bring to the birth, and not beget, faith ‘fehovab: fhall I caufe 
“© to bring forth, and be myfelf barren, faith thy God?”’ He 1s there Apeak- 
ing of the birth of the fon of God in human form ; but we may apply it in a 
more eminent degree, to the fon of God in his divine nature; and as the Druids 
may well be fuppos’d to have done. The highett act of goodnefs which is 
poffible, even for the fupreme being, is the production of his like, the ac of 
filiation, the begetting of his fon, Prov. vill. 2.2. ‘“ The LORD Jegat me 
‘< from eternity, before his works of old; (fo it ought to be read) Ver, 30. then 
“<< T was by him, as one brought up with him (amoun in the original) and I 
<¢ was daily his delight, rejoicing always before him.” ; 

This is the internal divine fecundity of the fruitful caufe of all things. Crea- 
tion is external fecundity. The Druids would naturally apply the term gene- 
ration, to this act of producing this perfon, or divine emanation from the fu- 
preme, which we are oblig’d to admit of: and to affirm him coeval with the 
fupreme. The difficulty of priority in time, between father and fon, would 
eafily be remov’d, by confidering the difference between divine and human ge- 
neration, the production of neceflary and contingent beings. . ile 

If an artift produces an admirable and curious piece of mechanifm, he is faid 
to make it; if he produces a perfon or being altogether like himfelf, he is 
tightly faid to generate that perfon; he begets a fon, “tis an act of filiation. So 
the like we muft affirm of the fupreme being generating another being, with 
whom only he could communicate of his goodnefs from all eternity, and with- 
otit any beginning; or, in {cripture language, in whom be akways had com- 
placency. This is what Plato means, “ by love being ancienter that al the 
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“ gods; that the kingdom of love is prior to the kingdom of neceffity.” And 
this fon muft be a felf-exiftent, all-perfect being, equally as the father, felf 
origination only excepted, which the neceflary relation or occonomy between 
them forbids. If he is a fon, he is like himfelf; if he is like himfelf, he is 
God; if he is God, an eternity of exiftence is one neceflary part of his divine 
nature and perfection. 

If the fon be of the fame fubftance and nature as the father, an eternity of 
being is one part of his nature; therefore no time can be affign’d for this di- 
vine geniture, and it muft be what we call eternal. Or perhaps we may exprefs 
it as well by faying, it was before eternity; or that he is coeval with the al- 
mighty father. In this fame fenfe Proclus de patriarch. ufes the word werard= 
w@., preeternus. For tho’ ’tis impoffible that creation, whether of material 
or immaterial beings, fhould be coeval with God; yet, if the fon be of the 
fame nature with the father, which muft be granted, then ’tis impoffible 
to be otherwife, than that the fon of God fhould be coeval with the father. 

If goodnefs be, as it were, the eflence of God, then he can have no happi- 
nefs but in the exercife of that goodnefs. We muft not fay, as many are apt 
to do, that he was always and infinitely happy, in refleCting upon his own being 
and infinite perfections, in the idea of himfelf. This is no exercife of goodnefs, 
unlefs we allow this idea of himfelf which he produces, to be a being without 
him, or diftiné from him(felf, and that is granting what we contend for.. A 
true and exact idea of himfelf is the Jogos of the ancients, the firft-born of the 
hrft caufe. And this is the meaning of what the eaftern and all other philofo- 
phers affert, ‘« that it was neceflary for unity to make an evolution of itfelf, 
** and multiply ; it was neceflary for good to communicate itfelf. ‘There could 
“* be no time before then, for then he would be an imperfect unity, and may 
“* as well be termed a cypher, which of itfelf can never produce any thing,” 
Agreeable to this doctrine, Philo in II. de monarchits, writes, ‘* the /ogos is the 
“* exprefs image of God, and by whom all the whole world was made.” Ie 
would be fenfelefs to think here, he meant only the wifdom of the fupreme, the 
reafon, the cunning of God, a quality, not a perfonality. 

What difficulty here is in the thing, arifes merely from the weaknef of our 
conceptions, and in being converfant only with ordinary generation. A fon of 
ours is of the fame nature as his father. His father was begat in time, there- 
fore the fon the like. Not fo in divine generation. But as the father is from 
eternity, fo isthe fon. This only difference there is, or rather diftin@ion; the 
father is felf-exiftent, and unoriginate; the fon is of the father, 

Further, we muft remove, in this kind of reafoning, all the imperfection of 
different fexes, as well as time, which is in human generations; and all fuch 
grofs ideas incompatible with the moft pure and perfect divine nature. 

The whole of this our reafoning further confirms, that the fon is neceflarily 
exifting. It was neceflary for God to be aétivély good always, and begetting 
his fon was the greateft act of divine goodnefs, and the firft, neceffarily. But 
the word fir is abfurd, betraying our own imperfection of {peech and ideas, 
when we treat of thefe matters; for there could be no fir/?, where no beginning. 
And the very names of father and fon are but relative and oeconomical 3 fo far 
ufeful, that we may be able to entertain fome tolerable notion in thefe things, fo 
far above our underftanding. 

But tho’ it be infinitely above our underftanding, yet we reach fo far, as to 
{ee the neceffity of it. And we can no otherwife cure that immenfe vacuum, 
that greateft of all abfurdities, the indolence and ufelefnefs of the fupreme being, 
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before creation. And all this the Druids might, and I mny venture to fay, did 
arrive at, by ratiocination. And we can have no difficulty of admitting it, if we 
do but fuppofe, there were obfcure notions of fuch being the nature of the deity, 
handed down from the beginning of the world. Whence in Chromcon Alexan- 
drinum, Malala, and other authors, we read, for inftance, “‘ in thofe 
“© moft early) among the Egyptians reigned, of the family of M: 
“ fofiris, that is, the branch or offspring of O/ris, a man highly venerable for 
<< wifdom, who taught, there were three greateft energies or perfons in the 
‘¢ deity, which were but one.” This man was Lud, or Thoth, fon of Mz/- 
raim or Ofiris, and for this reafon, when idolatry began, he was confecrated by 
the name of Hermes, meaning one of thofe divine energies, which we call the 
Holy Spirit. 

This is a fhort and eafy account of that knowledge which the ancients had of 
the nature of the deity, deduc’d from reafon in a contemplative mind, and 
which certainly was known to all the world from the beginning, and rightly 
call’d a myftery. For our reafon is ftrong enough to fee the neceflity of ad- 
mitting this doctrine, but not to fee the manner. The ow of an eternal ge- 
neration is only to be underftood by the deity itfelf. 

The Druids would purfue this notion from like reafoning a little further, 
+n this manner. ‘Tho’ from all that has been faid, there is a neceflity of admit- 
ting an eternal generation, yet the perfon fo generated, all-perfect God, does 
not multiply the deity itfelf, tho’ he isa perfon diftin@ from his father. For 
addition or fubtraétion is argument of imperfection, a thing not to be affirmed 
of the nature of the deity. They would therefore fay, that tho’ thefe two, the 
father and the fon, are different divine perfonalities, yet they cannot be called 
two Gods, or two godheads ; for this would be difcerping the deity or godhead, 
which is equally abfurd and wicked. 

That mankind did formerly reafon in this wife, is too notorious to need my 
going about formally to prove it. Tis not to be controverted; very many au- 
thors have done it fubftantially. And when there was fuch a notion in the 
world, our Druids, who had the higheft fame for theological ftudies, would 
cultivate it in fome fuch manner as I have deliver’d, by the mere ftrength of na- 
tural reafon. Whether they would think in this manner ex priorz, I cannot fay; 
but that they did fo think, we can need no weightier an argument than the 
operofe work of Abury before us; for nought elfe could induce men to make 
fuch a ftamp, fuch a picture of their own notion, as this ftupendous production 
of labour and art. 

As our weftern philofophers made a huge picture of this their idea, ina work 
of three miles extent, and, asit were, fhaded by the interpofition of divers hills; 
fo the more eaftern fages who were not fo fhy of writing, yet chofe to exprefs 
it in many obfcure and enigmatic ways. Pythagoras, for inftance, affirmed, 
the original of all things was from unity and an infinite duality. Plutarc. de 
plac. philof. Plato makes three divine authors of all things, the firft or fupreme 
he calls king, the good. Befide him he names the caufe, defcended from the 
former; and between them he names dux, the leader, or at other times he calls 
him the mind. Juit in the fame manner, the Eg yptrans ealled them father, 
mind, power. Therefore Plato, in his VIth epittle, writing to Hermias and his 
fiends to enter into a moft folemn oath, direts it to be made before ‘* God the 
<< leader or prince of all things, both that are, and that fhall be; and before the 
« Lord, the father of that leader or prince; and of the caufe: all whom, fays 
«he, we fhall know manifeftly, if we philofophize rightly, as far as the powers 
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** of good men will carry us.” And in Iimaeus he makes MIND to be the fon 
of GOOD, and to be the more immediate architeét of the world. And in 
Epinomis he writes, “ the moft divine LOGOS or WORD made the world,” 
the like as Phz/o wrote; which is exprefly a chriftian verity. 

Tis not to be wonder’d at, that the ancients wrap’d up this doétrine in an ab- 
ftrufe and fymbolic way of {peaking, of writing, and in hieroglyphic charatters 
and works, as we have feen. It was communicated to them in the fame man- 
ner; they did not, could not comprehend it any more than we, but they held it 
as a precious depofitum of facred wifdom. 

We may therefore make this deduction from what has been faid, that the 
chriftian doctrine of diftinét perfonalities in the deity, is fo far from being con- 
trary to reafon, as fome would have it, or above human reafon as others, that 
"tis evidently deducible therefrom, at leaft highly agreeable thereto, when {feri- 
oufly propos’d to our reafon. And when moft undoubtedly the ancients had 
fuch a notion, even from the creation, thofe minds that were of a contempla- 
tive turn, would embrace it and cultivate it, as being the moft exalted know- 


ledge we are capable of. Of fuch a turn were our Druids, as all accounts 
agree, 
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Of the third fpecies of patriarchal temples, form'd in the re- 
Jemblance of a circle and wings. A defcription of one of 
this fort on the banks of the Humber iz Lincolnfhire. 4 
very remarkable fort of barrows there, like to beds. This 
Jigure of the alate circle, the Egyptians cal/d by the name 
of CNEPH; authors miftake in telling us it was the name 
of God. °Tis indeed the fymbol of the third divine emana- ! 
tion from the fupreme, call’d the anima mundi. CNEPH | 
is an oriental word, from canaph, fo fly, sy. The entire | 
Symbol, circle, Jnake and wings, was cal’d CNEPHPTHA. | 
Ptha more particularly meant the ferpent, or fymbol of the | 
fecond divine perfon. The fupreme, they held to be ineffable, 
as well as invifible, therefore fymboliz'd him by the circle. The 
Weptune of the Greeks derivd from CNEPH, x dunia. | 
a circle added to Cneph, is circulus alatus. He was pref- 
dent of the waters, from Gen. 1. 2. and the divine {pirit 
moved upon the face of the waters. Hence this temple fet i 
on the edge of the Humber. Of the Egyptian Canopus. 

Another of thefe alate temples on Naveftock-common 7 Effex: 

The word ganaph preferv'd in the name of the town. Knave, 

enavus amd knap, @ teutonic word, all from the hebrew. 

Mr. Toland mentions an alate temple of the Druids in the | 
hebrid iflands, but does not altogether underftand it. Of | 
Abaris the hyperborean Druid, a friend of Pythagoras’s. i 
That the direttive virtue of the magnetic needle was known 
anciently. The bed barrows on the Humber banks explain'd. 
A metaphyfical difquifition concerning the Druids knowledge 
of a third emanation or divine perfon, from the Jupreme; a 
truth agreeable to reafon. This was the Mercury of the an- 
cients, as well as Neptune. The names which the Druids 
gave to the three divine perfons. Conclufion. They were in 
effect chriftians. | 


HEN I wrote my Itinerary, I travelled a good deal of the Her- 
men-ftreet road, and the Fo/s road, having Mr. Samuel Buck in my 
company. At that time I engag’d him to take in hand the work, 

which he has fo laudably purfued, and fav’d the remembrance of innumerable 
antiquities 
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antiquities in our ifland, by that collection of elegant prints which he has 
publifh’d. When we were on the banks of the Humber, the name of Barrow 
invited my curiofity, and it was fully anfwer’d, by finding that moft noble anti- 
quity there of the old Druids, upon the mar/h, call’d Humbers caftle. 

A rivulet rifes near the town of Barrow, and when it falls off the high 
ground, and enters on the level marfhes on the Humber fhore, it turns a 
mill. Juft there, upon the edge of the marfh, upon a gentle eminence 
nearly overflow’d by high {pring-tides, and between the falt and frefh wa- 


_ter, is the work we are to fpeak of, made of great banks of earth thrown 


up, in an odd manner, which gives it the denomination of caftle. I ob- 
ferv’d all about it, and in the adjacent marfhes, many long tumuli of diffe- 
rent fizes, but all of a particular fhape, fuch as I had never feen elfewhere, 
being form’d like a bed. I immediately fet to work in digging into feveral 
of them, and we found burnt bones, afhes, bits of urns, and fuch kind 
of matters, all extremely ‘rotten and decay’d; and the very fame appear- 
ances as I had fo often feen, in digging the barrows about Stonehenge and 
Abury. 

This fatisfied me that the work muft belong to the moft ancient inhabitants 
of the ifland, notwithftanding its unufual form. And when I attentively 
confider’d thofe banks, and made a plan of them, I was very agreeably fur- 
priz’d in difcovering the purport and meaning, which was to reprefent the 
circulus alatus or winged circle, an ancient hieroglyphic well known to thofe 
more particularly converfant with Egyftzan monuments ; and what they right- 
ly call the fymbol of the anima mundi, or fpirit pervading the univerfe ; in 
truth, the divine fpirit. 

I had no hefitation in adjudging this to be a temple of our Druids, All 
reafons imaginable concurr’d. ‘Tho’ inftead of ftones, they have made’ this 
work with mounds of earth; I fuppofe for want of ftones, lying on the fur- 
face of the ground. It makes the third kind of the Druid temples which I 
propofed to defcribe. The vertical line of it is north-eaft and fouth-weft, the 
upper part being directly north-eaft; and the barrows generally conform to this 
line, being either upon it, or at right angles with it; the head of the barrow 
fometimes one way, fometimes the other. 

The circle was 120 cubits in diameter. The wings 100 cubits broad, 150 
long ; but the eaftern wing was more extended than the other. For the defign 
of it is fomewhat in perfpective, as ’tis fometimes feen on Eg ystian anti- 
quities. 

This very extraordinary work, which I could not fufficiently admire, has 
very often entertain’d my thoughts. We fee an uniformity in human nature 
throughout all ages. We build our churches, efpecially cathedrals, in a crofs, 
the {ymbol or cognizance of chriftianity; the firft builders of churches did it 
in the fymbol of the deity, which was pictur’d out with great judgment, and 
that (moft likely) from the beginning of the world. 

The circle and wings was the picture of the deity, which the old Egyptian 
hierophants call’’d CNEPH. As there were three varieties in this figure, fo 
they had more names than one for it, I mean the whole figure, the circle, fer- 
pent, and wings. And fometimes they ufed. one word, fometimes another, 
and fometimes conjoin’d'them. Eujebius in pr. ev. III. 3. writes, ‘ that the 
“* Egyptians painted God, whom they call’d Kneph, like a man ina blue gar- 
“* ment, holding a circle and ferpent (not fcepter, for no fuch figure ever ap- 
“* pears) and on his head, feathers or wings.” Now this very figure is feen on 

the 
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the portals of the Perfian temple of Chilminar. ‘Authors are not {ufficient- 
ly accurate in thefe matters, for want of a more perfect knowledge of them. 
Cneph is properly the alate circle; yet fometimes they call the whole figure by 
that name. Soa feather or two, or wings, are often plac’d on the heads of 
the Egyptian deities; but the picture abovemention’d at Chz/minar has the wings, 
as more commonly, annexed to the circle. 

Phtha was another name of one of thefe figures, which they fometimes 
join’d to the preceding, and made the word Cnephtha. Kircher erroneoully 
calls it Hemptha; for before him Jamblchus err’d in calling Cneph, 
Emeph. Strabo calls Cneph, Cnuphis, and fays his temple was at Syene, XVII. 
Undoubtedly a temple fome way of this form. Athenagoras in Eroticis VI. 
calls him Krepau@., Cnepheus; and fays, ‘he can’t be feen by our eyes, nor 
‘* comprehended by our mind.” Hefychius, and the etymologift Swzdas, 
voce xvepas, interpret the word, obfcure, hidden, not to be feen or underftood. 
Tamblichus and Proclus the like, who make Amiin and Phtha the fame, 
Prov. viii. 30. The truth is, the word Cneph comes from the hebrew 419 
ganaph volare, to fly, 417 a wing, Pfal. xvii. 11. He rode upon the cherubim, 
and did fly. 

Phtha, in Suidas call’d @%as, is deriv’d, in the authority of Kircher and 
Huetius, from the hebrew 19 the fame as the greek word waSw, to per- 
fuade, fuada in Jatin, It regards more particularly the ferpent, the emblem of 
eloquence, and the divine WORD. In Arabic it fignifies the fon. So that 
Cnephtha means the entire figure, the circle, {nake and wings. The fupreme 
had no name. They held him ineffable, as well as invifible. Whence they 
call’d the Febovah of the jews an uncertain or unknown deity, or the deity 
without a name. Herodotus in Euterpe writes, ‘* he heard from the priefts of 
«© Dodona, that the ancient Pelagians made their prayers and facrifices to the 
«© deity without any name or firname, for at that time they knew none.” Jambh- 
chus’s interpretation of Phtha is very little different. He fays, “ It fignifies 
«¢ him that performs all things in truth, and without lying.’ The Egyprzans 
called this Phtha Vulcan, and fay, he was the fon of the fupreme God; whom 
Cicero makes the guardian god of Egypt, who was the author of all the phi- 
lofophy of the Egyptians, according to Diogenes Laertius in proem. And this 
is that moft ancient deity of the Egyptians who was particularly defign’d by 
the ferpent. And hence the fables of the greeks make Vulcan the only fon of 
Sfuno, without the help of her husband. Again, they make Pallas produc’d 
out of Fupiter’s brain, who wore the Aigzs or fnaky breaft-plate, which ori- 
ginally was no other than our great prophylactic hierogramma, the circle and 
fnake, us’d by the moft ancient warriors as a facred prefervative. Medufa’s head 
is the very fame, a circle, wings, and {nakes. But the delicate greeks new dreft 
it, and made the circle into a beautiful face, more agreeable to their tafte of 
things. And its turning men into {tones means, at the bottom, nothing but 
the making our ferpentine temples in that form by the firft heroes, who bore this 
cognizance in their fhields. . a 

But to return to CN EPH, the deity to whom thefe winged temples are 
dedicate. It became the chief and more famous name. Whence Porphyry in 
Eufebius’s pr. ev. III. 11. calls this Cveph the creator, Plutarch, de If. & O/. 
teftifies, ‘* the inhabitants in Thedazs, or the remotett part of Egypt, worfhip- 
*¢ ped only the eternal God Cneph, and paid nothing toward the charge of ido- 
« Jatrous worfhip in the other parts of that kingdom. Thus we fee, thofe 
countries fartheft feparated from the bufy part of the world, fuch as 7 he- 
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bais atid Britain, retain’d the pure and ancient religions which bifhop: Cunt 
berland too afferts, Sanchon. p. 5. of Thebais, before Abrabam’s time. Stra= 
bo' fays, ‘* there was a temple of Cnuphis (as he writes it) at Syene, the 
« farther part of Thebazs:” which muft be underftood of one of our winged 
temples originally, tho’ probably afterwards: built upon, cover’d, and become 
idolatrous. ‘‘ Hence the Ethiopians, neighbours to thofe of Thebais, living 
<< ftill in the upper regions of Egypt, fays Strabo, worthip two gods, the 


** one the immortal creator, the other mortal,“ who has no name, sor is 


_ © eafily to be appréhended.” Here we find they have a: notion of the 


fupreme and his fon. Their oppofite neighbours acrofs the red fea, wor- 
fhipped only two gods, + Atoy xa % Atovooy, ovem & Sovem Nyfeum, God, 
and the God of Nya. This is what is meant by the two principles of 
Pythagoras, mention’d by Plutarch de plac. philof? unity and indefinite dua- 
lity, the facred Dyas of Plato. Whence Diodorus in his I. writes, ‘“ that 
*“« the Egyptians declar’d there were two firft eternal Gods.” Thefe they 
exprefs’d by the names of wity and duality. I do not believe that they found 
this out by their own underftanding and reafoning, but had it from pattiarchal 
tradition. And then their own reafoning would confirm it. For it is altogether 
agreeable to reafon, arguing from the fecundity of the firft caufe. The Greeks 
turned Cxeph into their Neptune, the fovereign of the waters, from what the 
hebrew \egiflator writes in the beginning of his cofmogony; ‘* and the fpirit of 
“* God moved upon the face of the waters.” The word Neptune comes from 
Cneph and x1 Dunia, orbis, circulus, the winged cirele. And this pro- 
bably will give us fome light into the reafon, why we find our winged temple 
of Barrow upon the banks of that noble eftuary, the Humber. 1 wonder’d 
indeed how it fhould come about, that the Druids fhould fo ftudioufly place 
this work under the verge of the high land, and upon the brink of the falt 
marth; fo that every high tide wafhes or overflows the skirts of it, whilft the 
frefh-water brook runs clofe under it. At this time it muft have prefented 
them with the agreeable picture of the facred hieroglyphic, hovering over Both 
frefh and falt-water. 

I obferv’d a line, or little bank and ditch, caft up above our figure, which I 
judg’d to be done with an intent to keep off the innundation of the océan at 
the times of facrifice, which feems to have been perform’d within that in- 
clos’d area, where I have fet the figure of the compafS in the engraven view. 
Likewife juft without that line, eaftward, I remarked three litele {quare 
plots, which perhaps were habitations of the Druids who were keepers of 
the temple. . 

"Tis not from the purpofe to take notice of one of thé greateft fix’d ftars of 
the heavens, at the bottom of the conftellation call’d the Jhip, having the name 
of Canopus, which is no other than our word Cneph. This ftar had this name 
given it by the Egypt7ans, as appearing to them juft above the edge of the 
fouthern horizon. And in their fpheres, we may very well prefume, they 
painted it as a winged circle, and becaufe it always appear’d as hovering over 
the horizon or great ocean. 


O numen aguarum 


Proxima cui calo ceffit, Neptune, poteftas, Ov. Met. IV. 


So that originally the ancients underftood the fpirit or foul of the univerfe, or 
“more properly the divine fpirit, by this figure Which they call’d KN EPH, 
which 
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which the European nations call’d Neptune, fovereign of the waters. So often 
by the poets call’d Evooiybav, Evooryuay, the fhaker of the earth; for the wat 
ters in Mofes means the Hy/e, or moift matter of chaos whence the univerfe 
was made. 

Two of the quarterly folemnities or general facrifices of the Druids were on 
the two equinoxes, when are the higheft tides. A curious obferver being 
upon the fpot, for fome years together, at thefe times, might poffibly make 
fome notable difcovery concerning the difference of the furface of the fea, fince 
the current of 5 or 6000 years: for I perfuade myfelf this temple was made 
by the very firft inhabitants of the ifle, and not long after the flood, on account 
of the interment here of fome great hero, that advanc’d fo far in peopling the 
country. And if our reafonings and teftimonies hitherto be any whit aoreeabte 
to truth, we may point out the fpecies of many of thefe moft ancient temples 
built at the place of fepulture of heroes, fpoken of in writings of thofe times. 
For inftance, we infer a ferpentine temple was made by the tumulus of Or- 
pheus, from the fable of a ferpent offering to devour his head, which ferpent 
was turn’d into ftone. 


Hic ferus expofitum peregrimis anguis arenis 

Os petit, & fparfos ftillanti rore capillos 
Lambit, & hymniferos inbiat divellere vultus. 
Tandem Phebus adeft, morfufque inferre parentemt 


Congelat, & patulos, ut erant, indurat hiatus. 


Again, we may reafonably fuppofe that an alate temple was built by the 
tomb of Memnon, faid to be buried in Phrygza, who was turn’d into a bird 
on the funeral pile, at the requeft of his mother Aurora. We fee fome hints 
of it even from Ovzd’s telling the ftory. This was done at the requeft of his 
mother Aurora, who petitions Supiter for this favour to her fon, for herfelf the 
defires none. Thus fhe begins : 


Omnibus inferior, quas fuftinet aureus ether 
(Nam mibi funt totum rarifima templa per orbem,) 
Diva tamen venio: non ut delubra, diefque 
Des mibi facrificos, cahiturafque ignibus aras, Bcc. 


He was turn’d into a bird, and a flock of the fame birds, call’d Aves Mem- 
nonie, arofe from the fame funeral pile, which immediately divided into two 
companies, and fought till they deftroy’d each other. And that a like flight of 
the fame birds came on the fame day every year from Ethiopia, went thrice 
round his monument, and then divided and fought in honour of their an- 
ceftor. 

What can we underftand by this, but an affembly of his people and defcen- 
dants to celebrate his anniverfary, as was the cuftom of antiquity toward great 
men. The ftory is entirely of a piece with that told of Cadmus, and muft be 
interpreted in the fame way. 

In this fenfe we are treating of, are we to underftand authors when they tell 
us, that Cadmus built a temple to Neptune in the ifland of Rhodes. This 
was not a cover’d temple with elegant pillars, nor an idolatrous one, which were 
matters of after-times; but one of our alate temples. Phut had built a Dre- 


contium there before. 
Antoninus 
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Antoninus Liberals XM. {peaks of the lake Canopus, which I fappofe had 
its name from a Cveph or alate temple near it, built. by a hero, Cygnus, fon of 
Phut, “ who, the fable fays, was turn’d into a bird there,” and Phylius his fe- 

ulchral monument was by it. 

In this fenfe, Strabo II. {peaks of Hercules being call’d Canopeus, from build- 
ing fuch a temple. And we may now underftand that hitherto abftrufe Egyp- 
tian antiquity called Canopus, a vafe which they us’d for preferving of water in 
their temples and in their families, with a cover to it. In order to infure the 
blefling of heaven to this moft neceflary element, they frequently confign’d it 
with the facred prophylactic character of the Kneph or circulus alatus, 
which is the greek Neptune, the dominator aquarum.. Many of thefe. vats 
are ftill remaining in the cabinets of antiquarians. Such a one pictur’d in 
Kircher. 

And, by the by, I may mention that fome of thefe vafes are adorn’d with a 
Jcarabeus with expanded wings, and this is entirely of the fame meaning as 
the alate circle. But this is not a place to difcourfe larger on thefe matters, 

I fufpect Geneva and Geneffa have their names from fuch temples. As Gua- 
phalus a bird mention’d by Ariffotle. Simias the Rbodian celebrates our 
Cueph, in his poem compos’d in the form of wings: as the author of motion 
and creation: hence the word Nebula, vepeAn, and perhaps Nebulo. 

In the year 1725, the next year after I found out this Humber temple, and 
the laft year of my travels, I found another of thefe alate temples, on 
Naveftock-common in Effex, which feems to be of a later date than the other, 
and when perhaps the original doctrine concerning thefe theological {pecu- 
lations was fomewhat forgotten: Becaufe this temple is fituate on a dry 
common, not near water; but the figure is the very fame. 

What is exceedingly remarkable as to this noble antiquity on Naveffock- 
common, is, that the name fhould remain to _ this time, and which 
confirms all that we faid before concerning them, as to their name 
and meaning: for Naveffock muft have been fo call’d from fome old and 
remarkable tree, probably an oak, upon or by the CNEPH, or winged 
temple; Naveffock. Our Engh/b word Knave which had no ill meaning 
at firft, fignifies the fame thing, a/atus, impiger; the latin word Gnavus the 
very fame: and Knap a Teutonick word the like: all from the Hebrew 
original. 

I doubt not, but there are more fuch temples in the Britannick ifles, 
called Knaves-caftles or the like. One I remember to have feen, on a great 
heathy common, by the Roman Weatling-/Ireet in Stafford/hire. And 
Mr, Toland takes notice of a winged temple of our Druids in the Hedrid 
or Hyperborean lands, Shetland. Abaris a Druid of this country, fir’d with 
a defire of knowledge, travell’d into Greece where philofophy flourifh’d, 
after that to Pythagoras in Italy, and became his favourite difciple. Pytha- 
goras imparted to him his beft notions in philofophy, which perhaps, «in 
the enigmatick way of thofe times, they call the fhewing to him his golden 
thigh. dbaris on the other hand, prefented to Pythagoras Apoll’s arrow, 
which he brought out of his own country, where it had been depofited 
in a winged temple. They tell you further, that .4bar7s rode on this 
arrow in the air to Greece. This undoubtedly would proceed from the notion 
they entertain’d of the Druids practifing magick. 

I cannot help thinking, after what I have faid in Stonebenge, concerning 
the magnetick needle, that this arrow of Apoll’s which Abaris made -ule 

of 
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of in his journey from Shetland to Greece, was an inftrument of this fort, 
which the Hyperborean fage gave to Pythagoras. And the Druids poffeffing 
fach a fecret as this, would reciprocally create, and favour that notion of 
their practifing magick. Calling, it Apollo’s arrow feems to throw the pof- 
feffion of it up to Put the moft famous navigator, we before treated ot : 
nay it feems that we may trace it ftill higher, even to Noah himfelf. San- 
choniathon. the Phenician writer tells us, among other remarkable things 
concerning Ouranus, who is certainly Noab, ‘* that he devifed Betula, or 
“© contriv’d {tones that mov’d as having life.” 

Befides the interpretation, we may very naturally affix to this account, of 
anointed ftones or main ambres : we may well judge that the knowledge of 
the magnet is here underftood; which at firft they placed in a little boat, in 
a veftel of water, and then it would move itfelf, ’till directed to the quarters 
of the heavens. Atheneus Deipnofoph. affirms, that Hercules borrow’d his 
golden. cup wherewith he fail’d over the ocean, of Nereus. Nereus is 
faphet eldeft fon of Noab, and the golden cup was a compafs box, in all 
probability. 

Among the ancient conftellations pictur’d on the celeftial globe, is an 
arrow; faid by Eratefthenes the moft ancient writer we have on the Cata/- 
terifms, (as called,) to be the arrow of Apollo, which was laid up in the 
winged temple among the Hyperboreans. Diodorus Siculus from Hecateus 
and other older writers, fhews, the Hyperborean ifland was in the ocean, 
and beyond Gaw/, to the north, under the bear; where the people liv’d a 
moft fimple and happy life, Orpheus places them near the Crontan fea; a 
word purely Iri/h, as Mr. Toland thews, Croin fignifying frozen. He fhews 
further and that very largely, that the Hlebrid ifland, Skie, Lew?s, Harries, 
Shetland, are the true Hyperborean \flands of the ancients. Among them 
therefore was the winged temple ; whether made of mounds of earth, like 
thofe two on the Humber, and on Naveffock-common ; Or made of ftones like 
other Druid temples. 

There are other Druid temples in thofe iflands, made of ftones, I fhall 
give a print of one, in my next volume. Further there is a famous one in 
Cornwall call’d vulgarly the Hurlers, which I take to have been one of our 
alate temples, made of ftones fet upright. . ; 

The learned Bayer in his fine defigns of the celeftial conftellations, repre- 
{ents the arrow of Apollo beforemention’d, as a magnetick needle; and he 
took his defigns chiefly from a very ancient book of drawings. I obferve 
likewife that the ifle of She, in the language of the natives, is call’d Scianach, 
which fignifies winged, And in that probably, was the winged temple we 
fpeak of; which gave name to the ifle. 

We mention’d before that Phut married Rhode, whence the ifle of Rhodes 
had its name. Rod in the Pfalms and the Prophets fignifies a {nake. Nay 
Pliny in vii. and 56, of his natural hiftory afferts, that Rhodes was originally 
call’d Ophiuja, a word equivalent. Mott likely they built a ferpentine 
temple there, which gave the name. So the ifle of Tenos, which Bochart 
fhews, means a ferpent in the oriental language, was call’d Hydrufa and Ophi- 
ufa. The ifle of Cyprus was call’d Ophiodia by Necenetus. So Hydra an ifle 
jut before Carthage, which was firft built by Cadmus. Ophiades infule on 
the Arabian coaft of the Red-fea. Paufanias mentions a place called Opheos 
Cephale, the ferpent’s head; the fame as our Hakpen on Overton-hill in 
Albury. 
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In the ifle of Chzus is a famous mountain higher than the reft, called Pe/i- 
meus, which had undoubtedly one of our great Dracontian temples. The 
4 . e . .- 
learned Bochart I. 9. {hews its name fignifies the prodigious ferpent: a {tory 
of the fort is annex’d to it. Nay this famous temple gave name to the 
whole ifland, for he fhews that ’tis a Syrzan word nnn Chivia a ferpent, {0 
that Chios ifle is the ferpent’s ifle: the word is the fame as Wvite- pro- 
bably Cadmus or fome of his people built it. Fefychius and Phavorinus men- 
tions ‘Jupiter Pelineus, the name of the deity worthiped. 
Virgil in Aeneid Il. defcribes the two ferpents that deftroy’d Laacoon 
‘eoming from the ifle of Tenedos. 
I defcribed the barrows about Humbers caftle, to be like beds, They are 
all long barrows, of very different lengths, higher at the head than the feet, 


XXXIx, (if we may fo exprefs it) and with a cavity the whole length of them, drawn 


off at the feet, to the turf: So that they reprefent the impreffion of a 
perfon that has lain on a very foft, downy couch. One which I dug inte 
near the temple was 60 cubits long: the other two near it 40 each, plate xxxix. 
The fight of them neceffarily intruded into my mind, the evry or couch of 
Typhon or Phut, which Homer fays, was in Arimis. *Tis natural for us to 
imagine, he means exactly fuch a tumulus of the hero, as thefe we are 
{peaking of. 

Phut was a great arch druid or patriarchal high-prieft, as being the head 
of his family. And according to my notion of the matter, thefe long bar- 
tows all belong to fome of the higher order of the Druids. Euftathius in- 
terprets Homer's word by that of tapos, tomb. Stephanus the fcholiaft on 
Hefiod’s Theogon. makes Arima a mountain in Cilicia or Lydia, where is 
Tiphon’s xovrn. V. Oppian. Alexand. ver. 599. Lucan ver. 191. Apollon. I. 
Strabo XVI. Mela I. 13. Paufanias in Atticis tells us of Hippohta the 
Amazons tumulus, that "twas made in fhape of an Amazonian pelta ot 
fhield; perhaps fomewhat like our cumulus. 

In the beginning of the idolatrous times, they likewife confecrated Hermes 
the Egyptian into Mercury, but the Egyptians took Mercury in a dif 
ferent light from the Canaanites: they made him the god of divine wifdom, 
the Canaanites who were immers’d in trade and traffick, made him the god of 
profit, and gain; and that in the perfon of their anceftor Canaan. Neverthe- 
lefs they knew the holy fpirit prior to idolatry: for many think that Mercury 
was no mortal man, S. duguftin C. D. viii. 26. and Orpheus in his hymn 
to him, pronounces him to be of the race of Dionyfus, by whom ‘Febovab 
is underftood. 

I fuppofe Canaan when he died, had an alate temple built about his 
place of fepulture, which in after times occafion’d pofterity to deify him 
under the name of Mercury. Again I fuppofe the like done over the fumu- 
lus of the patriarch TARSIS; which gave a handle in idolatrous times, 
to confecrate him into the Neptune of the heathen; who in effe@ is the 
fame as Mercury, faving that being done by people of a different genius 
and difpofition, they divided one god into two. 

Thus we have fail’d thro’ a wide ocean of antiquities, and that not with- 
out a compafs. We fet old things tranfmitted to us in writing, in parallelifm 
with thefe we may now fee at home, in fuch a manner, as I think evidently 
thews them to be the fame, 
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Nec fum animi dubius, verbis ea vincere magnum 
Quam fit, & antiquis hune addere rebus honorem. 


Sed me Parnaffi deferta per ardua dulcis 
Raptat amor 


Virg. 


I hall conclude, with 1. what we may very well imagine to have been the ra- 
tiocination of the Druids among one another, in their theological contemplations, 
concerning this laft kind of their works, thefe winged temples. Of fuch fort 
would be their fpeculations thereon, in their ferious {er utiny into the nature of 
the deity. 
We obferv’d, the Druids in their theological ftudies muft, with the other eaftern 
fages, find out two ways of the fupreme being exerting his almighty power, mul- 
tiplying himfelf, as the Zoroa/trians, the Pythagoreans and the Platonijfs call it, 
or divine geniture: and creation. The firft neceflary, therefore done before 
time; the fecond arbitrary, therefore done in time. Neverthelef§ this fecond 
was fit and proper to be done, therefore neceflarily to be perform’d. For what- 
ever becomes the allperfect being, we may pronounce neceflary with him. | 
The Druids would advance ftill further in their contemplations this way, and 
conclude, that it became the fupreme, and was therefore neceflary, for him to 
exert his power in all poffible ways and modes of acting; that he was not 
content in producing a fingle divine perfon or emanation from himéelf, 
from the infinite fund of his own fecundity; that he was pleas’d to pro- i 
ceed to that other mode of acting, which we call divine proceffion; or a | 
third divine perfon to proceed from the firft and fecond, This perfon the | 
ancients had knowledge of, and ftyled him anima mundi, “‘ that fpirit of the 
« LORD which filleth the world, Wifdom i. 7.” and made him a diftiné 
perfon from God, or the fupreme: but, more immediately, he was the au- 
thor of life to all living things. And this he diffeminated throughout the 
whole macrocofm. I need only quote Vzrgz/, for many more, in his fine 


poem, Georg. IV. 


Effe apibus partem divine mentis & hauftus 
Zthereos dixere. Deum namque tre per omnes 
Terrafque trattufque maris, celumque profundum. 
Hine pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 
Quemque fibi tenues nafcentem arceffere vitas ; 
Scilicet huc reddi deinde & refoluta referri, 

Omnia, 


This divine mind, or anima mundi, the ancients pictur’d out by the circle b 4 ». xt, | 
and wings, meaning the holy {pirit in fymbolical language, or the fpirit pro- i 
ceeding from the fountain of divinity. And we fee it innumerable times on | 
Eg yptian, and other ancient monuments. Plutarch, in his platonic queftions, 
asks, “© Why fhould Plato in his Phedro fay, the nature of a wing, which 
* mounts heavy things upward, is chiefly participant of thofe that are about the 
** body of the deity? ” e* ~? 

But thus the Druids would reafon. ‘There are three modes of divine origin 
and exiftence, quite different from creation : they are thefe: the felf-exiftent, 
unoriginated firft caufe; divine generation ; and divine proceflion: all equal in 


nature, felf-origination excepted, and equally neceffarily exiftent. When the 
fupreme 
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fupreme produces his likenefs, it muft be divine filiation; or the fon of God is 
produc’d. Divine proceffion muft be from them two: but it cannot poffibly be 
filiation: for befides that, in thefe acts of the divinity, we muft feparate all 
ideas like that of human production, it would be abfurd to call this generation ; 
becaufe, as it is done prior to all notion of time, or eternity itfelf; it is making 
the fon to be fon and father in the fame act. ‘Therefore there remains no other 
word for this, than proceflion from the father and fon. 

Whether thefe abftraét and metaphyfical notions would occur to a mind 


“wholly unacquainted with any doctrine of this fort, may be matter of doubt ; 


but when propos’d to a ferious and contemplative genius, they would be em= 
braced and improved, as agreeable to reafon ; and as an advance towards the 
moft fublime and moft ufeful knowledge of all others, that of the nature of 
the deity. 

2, The very learned Schedius, in his treatife de mor. germ. XXIV. {peaking 
of the Druids, confirms exceedingly all that we have faid on this head. 
He writes, “ that they feek ftudioufly for an oak-tree, large and handfome, 
“‘ srowing up with two principal arms, in form of a crofs, befide the main 
<< ftem upright. If the two horizontal arms are not fufficiently adapted to the 
“ figure, they faften a crofs-beam to it. This tree they confecrate in this 
«manner. Upon the right branch they cut in the bark, in fair characters, 
“ the word HESUS: upon the middle or upright ftem, the word 
< TARAMIS: upon the left branch BELEN US: over this, above the 
“< soing off of the arms,they cut the name of God, THAU: under all the 
<* fame repeated, T eA. 

We cannot poffibly underftand otherwife, than that by this they intended to 
fhew the unity in the divine nature ; for every word fignifies God emphatically, 
and in their general acceptation, Thau efpecially. The other three words have 
each particularly a more reftrained fenfe, regarding the oeconomy of the deity 
or godhead. And this is Schedzus his opinion. 

This tree, fo infcribed, they make their feb/a in the grove, cathedral, or 
fammer-church, toward which they direct their faces in the offices of religion, 
as to the ambre ftone or the cove in the above defcribed temples of Abury. Like 
as the chriftians to any fymbol or piéture over the altar. And hence the writers 
got a notion of their worfhipping trees; and of thefe names belonging to fo 
many gods: which ferves the poets to defcant upon. But if we examine them 
to their origin, they are eafily to be reduc’d to orthodoxy. 

The word He/us means the fupreme God in the ce/tzc language, as ESAR 
among the Hetrufcans, Sueton. in Aug. It was pronounced Ei/ar, as the ger- 
mans pronounce Cafar, Keifar, It comes from the hebrew 4 Ez, and 1p Lord, 
sw Prince. % is emphatically the name of the divinity, as OWA vo ovope, 
th NAME “‘ehovab, Levit. xxiv. 11. 16. Hence * or EI, infcribed 
over the door of the temple at De/phos, of which Plutarch has wrote. It was 
the way of the Aabyloni/b monarchs to affume divine names, as Efar-adon, fig- 
nifying no lefs than God the Lord. Ef is God, fays He/ychius. In the arabic 
it fignifies the Creator, fays Dickenfon delph. phenic. But thefe authors do not 
go to the bottom, for it comes from AS or AT, fignifying God the father. 
“Ara or ”Atia, with the Greeks, is pater. The Armenians call it Ads, the 
Egyptians Qr, thofe of Sarmatia and Slavonia Os: fays the learned Baxter v. 
Afcania, gloff: ant. Rom. where he has much of ancient learning upon it. This 
is the Atys of the Phrygians, | 


Belenus 


DESCRIBED. 


Belenus is the Baal in {cripture, us’d originally to be fpoken of the true God 
Jehovah, ’till adopted into idolatry. Belus of the Affyrians, Tf we examine 
the word to the bottom, it means God the fon. Bra, in the babylonic lan- 
guage, is the fon, Baris the daughter. He is the Apollo of the Latins, 

Tharamis is the fame as Tat, Thoth of the Egyptians, Thor of the northern 
nations, call’d more particularly the fpirit: lord of the air, from the wings be- 
ing fymbolical of him; and hence made the thunderer, from the Phenician 
and celtck Tarem, He was fometimes call’d Theutates, the Mercury of the Latins, 
who was particularly worfhipped by the Germans, fays Tacitus de mor. germ, 
Cajar the fame, VI. bell. gall. Hence the Greeks dre(s’d their Mercury with a 
winged cap, and winged heels, which was no other than the circulus clatus we 
have been fpeaking of. He bears a ftaff in his hand, with a globe on the end 
of it with wings and fnakes. The Phenicians call’d him Taautus. Sanchonia- 
thon, Varro \V. de ling. lat. 

So in the temple of Be/us or the fun, at Edeffa in Mefopotamia, in idolatrous 
times, by his ftatue was another of Ezizus, who is our Hefus, and another of 
Mercury, whom they call Monimus. ‘fulan, in his hymn to the fun, mentions 
the fame. And {o generally the true theology communicated to mankind from 
the beginning, was perverted into polytheifm and idolatry. 

3. So by the tree came death, by the tree came life, which the Druids feem tohave 
had fome knowledge of. Rufinus I, 29. affirms the crofs among the Egyptians 
was an hieroglyphic importing the life that isto come. Sozomen the fame, hi/?; 
eccl, VII. 15. and Suzdas. Ifdore tells, ‘“* it was the method of the mufter- 
“* mafters in the roman army, in giving in the lifts of the foldiers, to 
«© mark with a crofs the name of the man that was alive ; with a © him 
“© that was dead.” 

‘The ancient inhabitants of America honour’d the form of the crofs. So the 
conjurers in Lapland ufe it. Which intimate this hieroglyphic to be moft an- 
cient, probably antidiluvian. 

But concerning the knowledge of the crofs which the Druids had, and of 
their religion more at large, I fhall difcourfe fully in the next volume, which 
will conclude what I have to fay concerning them and their works. 

4. From what has been delivered in the fpeculative part of this treatife, the 
fprings of idolatry appear fufficiently. For the race of heroes that built thefe 
patriarchal temples in the eaftern part of the world efpecially, and propagated 
true religion, were fome ages after deify’d by their idolatrous pofterity ; and 
had names of confecration taken from the divine attributes, and the juft noti- 
ons delivered to them concerning the nature of the deity. 

c. If then we reflect on the foregoing defcription of the work of Abury, 
whether we confider the figure it is built upon, the antiquity or the gran- 
deur of it, we muft needs admire it, as defervedly to be rank’d among ee 
greateft wonders on the face of the earth. The ancients indeed did make 
huge temples of immenfe pillars in colonnades, like a fmall forett ; or vatt 
concaves of cupola’s to reprefent the heavens 5 they made gigantick colofies to 
figure out their gods: but to our Briti/h Druids was referv’d the honour of 
ented extenfive idea, and of executing it. They have made plains and hills, 


valleys, fprings and rivers contribute to form a temple of three miles in 
a D feat ° . . > 
lensth. They have ftamp’d a whole country with the imprefs of this facred 


character, and that of the moft permanent nature. The golden temple of 
Solomon is vanith’d, the proud ftructure of the Babylontan Belus, the temple 
of Diana at Ephefus, that of Vulcan in Egypt, that of the Capstoline ‘fupiter are 
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perith’d and obliterated, whilft Abury, 1 dare fay, older than any of them, within 
avery few years ago, in the beginning of this century, was intire ; and even now, 
there are fufficient traces left, whereby to learn a perfect notion of the whole. 
Since I frequented the place, I fear it has fuffer’d: but at that time, there was 
farce a fingle ftone in the original ground-plot wanting, but I could trace 
it to the perfon then living who demolith’d it, and to what ufe and where. 
This I verily believe to have been a truly patriarchal temple, as the reft 
likewife, which we have here defcribed; and where the worfhip of the true 


~ God was perform’d. And I conclude with what Epiphanius writes, {peaking 


of the old religion from the beginning of the world. Non erat judaifmus aut 


feta quapiam alia: fed ut ita dicam, ea que nunc in prafenti fantia De 


catholica ecclefia obtinet, fides erat; que cum ab initio extiterit, poftea rurfum 
eff manifeftata. He affirms Adam and all the patriarchs from him to Abraham, 
were no other than chriftians: and this is the doctrine of the apoftle of the 
Gentiles, 1 Cor. ix, 21. 
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HE dignity of the ftudy of antiquities, Page 1, 46 
Religion the princtpal purpofe of hfe, RS MOLY: 8 5 ‘ ore) 

The patriarchal and chriftian religion the fame, 4, 6, 62, 68, 5 103 

Publick religion began with Adam’s grandfon, Enos, NG 
Exercis'd in a publick place call’d a temple, 3,7 is 5 
A temple was an open circle of fiones, ; g 
Groves planted as cathedrals, fummer-templess Mi 5 
Groves and temples equivocal, ibid. 
The Druid temples were patriarchal, 4, 5, 102 
Heathen remains of patriarchal temples, 8; 8, 33, 62, 83 
Our patriarchal round temples often dedicated to the Jun, 9, 67 
Likewife to dead heroes who built them, 13,95, 84, 98, 101 
Publick religion was on a ftated day, the fabbath, 6, 36, 68 
Heathen remains of the fabbath, 68 
The ordinary fervice of publick region was call’d invoking, 3, 4, 6 
Heathen remains of invoking, | 406 
This implies an expetted mediator, Mefiah, 3,6 
Jehovah was the Mefiah who appear'd vifibly, 3, 6 
Knowledge of the nature of the deity, the higheft wifdom, 7, 85, 90 
From that knowledge idolatry firft began, O2,.07, 00, 001 
Sacrificing was the extraordinary fervice of religion, 4, 38 
At the four folar ingreffes, 68 
Temples were form’d on figures of the fymbol of the deity, 8,9; 92 


Whence thought prophylactic, to guard the afbes of the dead, AT 52°82). 95 
When defecrated to idolatry, the Mofaic tabernacle was order’d; fquare and cover'd, 
: re ay ON ids 22, G2,u72 
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Three kinds of Druid or patriarchal temples, from the threefold fymbol of the 


deity, Firft, the circle, 9 
The circle, the fymbol of the Supreme, 54, 61 
The Supreme, as invifible, had no pitture, no name, 3, 50, 62, 98 
Called As, Atys, Hefus, dy the Druids, oo 
Rowldrich temple defcribed, as an example of the firft kind, 10 
The requifites of @ Druid temple drawn up, 10, 13 
ee ee are 
The Second kind of temple, the circle and fnake, Dracontium, 9, $4 
ABURY, a ferpentine temple of the fecond kind, defcribed, 14 
Another at Shap in Northumberland, 62 

ibid 


Another at Claffernets, 
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Of the-fymbol of the fnake, Page 49, 54, 56, 92 
It means the divine Son, 55, 60, 61, 62, 93, 94. 
The Druids great regard to it, 56 
The natural hiftory of the ferpent, 505 57 
Origin of Serpent wor/bip, | 59 
Of fymbols in general, $5 
It was the ancient form of writing, 56 


The divine Son call’d Phtha, vous ereg@, mind, creator, wifdom, word, Logos, 
50, 61, 62, 88 


He was Jehovah, the Mediator, who appeard vif 3 
He was called the NAME, 3, 6, 100 
Called Belenus by the Druzds, IOI 
Of the kebla or central obelifc in our temples, called ambre, 5, 23, 24, 67, 100 
Became idols, Cale 

The petra ambrofia of the heathen, 245 7e, é3 
Of the cove, or anfe, 55.225. 0Gr 
Kitt vaen, A 
Indicative of the divine prefence, 24. 
The Hakpen, or fnake’s bead, a eh 
Heathen remains of fuch, 33,84, 97 
The fnake’s tatl, 36,37, oe 


The whole fymbol of the deity was a circle, fnake, and wings, cal?d Cnephtha, 
9> 29, 54, 62, 92, 93 


Heathen remain of this in Medufa’s head, 69, 93. 
The Third fort of Druid temple formd like the circle and wings, alate temples, 
9; 79; 83, 92 
This figure, call’d Cneph, means the divine fpirit, or anima mundi, 62, 92, 93 
An alate temple of the Druids on the banks of the Humber, defcribed, 92 
An alate temple on Naveftock-common, 96 
Another in Cornwall, 97 
Another in the ifle of Scianach, ibid. 
Hence the Mercury of the heathen, 84, 98, 101 
The fame as Neptune, 84, 94, 98 
Same as Taranus, Thoth, 101 
Same as Hermes, ‘ 98 
Same as Canaan, / ibid. 
An alate temple over the tomb of Canaan, ibid. 
By the lake Canopus, | 96 
In the ifle Chius, 98 
In the ifle of Cyprus, 97 
At the tomb of Hermes or Lud, 98 
At the tomb of Memnon, 95 
Over the tomb of Neptune or Tartis, 98 
In the ifle of Rhodes, 95> 97 
In the ifle of 'Tenos, 97 
The crab likewife a fymbol of the anima mundi, 76 
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Serpentine temples, Dracontia, built by the ancients, Page 9, 64 
By Phut or Typhon, fon of Cham, 61, 63 
The biftory of Phut, 64. 
His effigies, . 66 
The patriarchal and heathen geneabgy, 65 
The heroical effigies of Phut’s mother, 66 
Dracontia built by the Tyrian Hercules, 70, 75,76 
He was a great navigator, and had the ufe of the compafs, 97 
His biftory and time fixed, B9, 075 
He planted Britain, GOy77 79 
He was king in Egypt when Abraham went thither, 72 
He learn'd religion and other things from Abraham, 74, 76 
He built temples wherever be came, thence call’d Saxanus, 7. 
He brought the ufe of alphabet-writing hither, 73 
He bad a fon call d Vaac, 76 
Apher, grandfon of Abraham, a companion of Hercules i planting Britain, 

ae ot 19 i 
Of Albion and Bergion, i 77 


Dracontia built by Cadmus, | 34, 80 
Hiftory of Cadmus fon of Canaan, | 79 
The Cadmonites related to the Jews, 84. 
Serpentine temples at Acon, i 75 
At Colchis, 69 
By Damatcus, 34. 
By the tomb of Orpheus, 95 
By the river Orontes, 69 
At Parnaffus, 67 
In the ifle of Rhodes, 95 
At Sarephtha, 82 
MeL yic, 75 
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The Druid meafure, cubtt, ftadium, 11, 19, 31 
A demonftration of the Druid works prior to roman times, 26, 43, 45 
‘A Druid celt or hatchet found at Abury, 27 
Another at Stonehenge, AE 
The time of founding Abuty conjectured, 52 
The founder's tumulus, Silbury-hill, At 
A conjecture concerning his name, 42 
A conjecture concerning the time of bis death, A4 
The founder of Abury’s bridle dug up, 42 
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Antidiluvian bones, Pave 17, 35 
The formation of farfens, 16 
Britith beads, urns, &c. dug up, 44, 45 
Heathen barrows like ours, 42, 44, 46, 52, 66, 93 
Conjecture concerning the age of Abury, from the wear of the weather, 17, 38 
From the Variation of the magnetic needle, 5a; Se 
Of the ufe of the loadjtone of old, 51,96 
Seems to have been known to Noah, to Japhet, fo Phut, to Hercules, 97 
A magnetic needle among the conftellations, ibid 
The origin of alpbabet-writing, 56, 73 
The patriarchal genealogy, 65 
Origin of Egyptian learning from Abraham and Jofeph, 72, 74. 
The reafon of the Mofaic zn/ftitutzon, 8, 62, 72 
Of mythology, the oldeft heathen hiftory, 12,315.39 3s\0Remnaee 
Our prefent reports at the Druid temples the fame mythology, 55 13a Foes 
Why El infcrib’d on the door at Delphos, 100 
Temples made on account of fepulchres, 13, 41 
Typhon’s couch, what it means, 66, 98 
The atlantic ¢flands, where, 14 
Of Solomon’s temple, 38, 39 
The aftonifhing tumulus of Silbury, 41,42, 43 
Of britith charzots, 42 
_ Why ancient temples regarded the eaft, 50, 51 
Origin of animal-wer/hip, 55 
Origin of the Phallus, 60 
The Roman road, Runway, Via Badonica, 26, 30, 32, 43 
A demonftration that ’tis later than our works, 26, 27, 43 
AA demonftration that ’tis later than the Wantdike, 27 
King Divitiacus founder of Devizes, 27 
Cunetio Marlborough, 19, 26 
Verlucio Hedington, , 27 
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Ahl, Hal, Healle, 1g 
Au, Aux, Awy, ibid. 
As, Ata, Atys, 100 
Atlas, 9 
Apher, 77 
Avim, Heveus, TD 81, 98 
Athamanes, 7% 
Belenus, Baal, Bel, Belus, 101 
Bratanac, 79 
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Beth, ° 


Canopus, Se 
Cnephtha, : 93 
Cronius, 

Cneph, oy 
Cromlechen, 49 
Dionyfus, 11, 98 
Ef, 100 
Efar-haddon, hid: 
Elohim, _ 
Elagabalus, 24 
Gilgal, ve 
Geneffa, Geneva, Gnaphalus, Gnavus, 96 
Gable, Gaveloc, 9, 24, 29 
Hetus, a 
Har, 6 
Hakpen, "16, 31, 32, 75, 76 
Hycfi, 71,7 
Javelin, 9; 24,25 
Kibla, ibid, 
Kift vaen, 12, 49 
Knave, Knap, 96 
Kneph, ona) 62 
Magus, 5A Nha ON 38, 55; 69 
Neptune, 94. 
Nebula, Nebulo, : 96 
Nahas, Pars 67 
Nefi, 72 
Ogmius, . 7 73 
Parnaffus, Larnaffus, | 67 
Ptha, 4 62, 93 
Rhw!l drwyg, IT;12 
Rhode, Rod, 97 
Sarfens, 16, 48 
Sarephtha, 82 
Scianach, 97 
Taramis, Thoth, IOI 
Themis, 67 
Titans, mI 
Tempe, Temple, pate 
Knowledge of the nature of the deity, the moft valuable, 7, 8%, 00, 100 
Of divine geniture, a metaphyfical difcourfe, 49; 50, 85, gg 
Of divine proceffion, 100 
This doctrine is difcoverable by reafon, 85, 99, 100 
The Druids came from Pheenicia, AU Ag esl. 93, 70 
The Druids were not tdolaters, preface, 24, 51, 85 
They were a great and learned people, 38, 49, 76 
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They. were difciples of Abraham, 
Of the patriarchal religion, 


Page 5,35, 73s 74, 76585 
TT, 37. 51, 55, 62, 69, 9%, 102 


They obferv'd the fabbath, 65 oe 
A proof that the patriarchs obferv’d the Sabbath, Co ROG 
Lithe paid by the patriarchs, 68. 
Baptifin and fponfors in the patriarchal religion, | 76 
The, Druids built our temples of ftones untouch’d of tool, 20, 215 39 
Groves not their only temples, ag 
They Lore a celt on a flaff ordinarily, a hag 
Abaris, a hyperborean Druid, 96 
Chyndonax, a gallic arch-druid, | Tine Deg 
They believ'd a future fiate, and refurrection of the body, _ 13, 40, 41, 46, 82 
They knew Meffiah was to be born at the end ofthe year, --- 72 
The yule feftival ther, <6 
They knew the myfterious nature of the deity, 6,75 9,90 
Js the patriarchs, the ancient priefis and philofophers, 4, 6, 9, 8 5, 89, 94," 100 
| They beliewd the.unity of the divine nature, 100 
All this deducible from reafon, 6, 85, 100 
They had knowledge of the crofs, “TOR 
They knew alpbabet-writing, 56 
Notions of the magic of the Druids, 21, 38, 69 
Druid houfes, 12, 27, 47,‘40, 94 
Druid celt or hatchet, 27 
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